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In one branch of collecting it has remained for an 
American to lead the world. Dwight J. Partello, a citi- 
zen of the United States, residing in Berlin, has by far 
the greatest and most valuable collection of old master- 
pieces of the luthier’s art now in existence. In fact, since 
the sale of the famous Baron Knoop instruments, it is the 
only really great violin collection in the world. During 
the past twenty-five years Mr. Partello has enjoyed un- 
equaled advantages in the way of seeing precious old 
string instruments, and, being a 
man of means, he has been en 
abled to gratify his passion and 
to collect them. But mere money 
could never have gotten together 
such a wonderful array of in- 
struments as he possesses; that 
required great knowledge and 
experience, 

The violins of the Partello 
collection are all absolutely in- 
tact in every respect. Mr. Par- 
tello is a man of very fastidious 
taste, and would not tolerate in 
his house any instrument that 
was not in an absolutely perfect 
state of preservation. Some of 
his violins are practically as they 
were the day they left the mak- 
er’s shop; one Gagliano, in par- 
ticular, has never had a bow used 
on it, and even the varnish is 
wholly intact. The same is true 
of the bows. Every detail is or- 
iginal, even to the screw of the 
frog, and the ivory of the bow 
head being just as it left the 
maker’s hands. The collection is 
further characterized by twu 
other distinguishing features; 
first, wonderful workmanship in 
each individual instrument, and 
second, beauty of tone. One of- 
ten finds genuine Strads that do 
not sound well because the tops 
have been thinned out and the 
tone weakened, but there is no 
such violin in this collection. 

Mr, Partello always had a pas- 
sion for violins and began to 
collect in 1883, while on his first trip abroad. The first 
violin purchased by him was a so-called Joseph Guar- 
nerius, Filius Andreas, which was obtained of Lembeck, 
then the leading violin dealer of Vienna. Mr. Partello 
showed the instrument a few weeks later to the elder Hill, 
of London, who pronounced it to be a fraud. This swin- 
dle opened the novice’s eye and awakened his interest in 
the subject—an imicrest that grew from year to year. 
Originally it was not his intention to form a collection, 
much less to seek notoriety in any form, but residing as 
he did for many years within a few hours of London, 
Paris and Berlin, he had opportunities during his frequent 
visits to these cities to come in contact with all the promi- 
nemt dealers. He also came across many valuable instru- 
ments accidentally, through private sources. So, gradually, 


collecting became an all-absorbing passion with him, and 
from the few violins bought in the early eighties, the col- 
lection grew to its present magnificent proportions. Mr. 
Partello has never speculated with violins, although he has 
had innumerable opportunities to do so at a profit, 
Following is a full description of all the principal vio- 
lins seen in the large photograph. The material was fur- 
nished by Mr. Partello himself, so it is strictly authentic. 
This is the first account ever written of these instruments. 


—— 





THE PARTELLO COLLECTION, 


Here are seen twenty-two violins, two violas, two cellos and thirty-one bows of the 
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1. THE SPANISH STRADIVARIUS, CREMONA, 
1723. This instrument is a remarkable specimen of Stradi- 
varius’ handicraft. It is entirely covered with a coat of 
rich red varnish, and is one of the best preserved violins 
of Stradivarius in existence. It formerly belonged to one 
of the kings of Spain; above Stradivarius’ original label 
is an inscription in Spanish, stating that the violin was in 
Cadiz, Spain, in the year 1800. This is one of the most 
remarkable toned violins in the world; it has a tone of 
honeyed sweetness and of extraordinary purity. It is of 
golden quality, such as I never heard from any other vio- 
lin, not even from the best Amatis. 

2. ROYAL EDINBURGH STRAD., CREMONA, 1721. 
When the late Duke of Edinburgh, also known as the 
Duke of Coburg, died, Mr. Partello was Consul-General 


Partello collection 


of the United States at Coburg, and he purchased direct 
from the Duke’s widow, the Duchess Maria, who is aunt 
of the present Czar of Russia, the entire Edinburgh col 
lection, consisting of nine instruments and seven bows. 
This Strad. was given to the Duke of Edinburgh by the 
late Duke of Cambridge at the request of his mother, 
Queen Victoria, and during the past twenty years the vio- 
lin has frequently been referred to in the London Times as 
having been played upon by the duke on shipboard, when he 
was admiral in the English navy, 
and at the London smoking con 
certs. The violin is a magnificent 
robust specimen of Stradivarius 
work; it is fourteen and one- 
eighth inches long, in a state of 
perfect preservation and has var- 
color, 


nish of a rich golden 


The violin is referred to in Hill’s 


life of Stradivarius as having 
belonged to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

3. THE FAMOUS 1690 


STRAD. is .a violin of marvel- 
ous workmanship, being one of 
the most remarkable specimens 
of the great Cremonese luthier’s 
early work in existence. It is of 
the same period as the celebrated 
luscan Strad. It has a tone of 
wonderful brilliancy and sonor 
ity. This violin has an interest- 
ing history; according to early 
records it was found in Venice 
in 18o1. It is recorded in the 
books of Crosby, a listinguished 
London dealer of the early part 
of the nineteenth century, that 
it was on the flagship of Lord 
Nelson in the battie of Trafal- 
gar in 1804. It has a bright 
golden varnish and is in a re 
markable state of preservation. 
4. THE FAMOUS LUDWIG 
STRAD., CREMONA, 1724 
For tone this is one of the most 
noted Strads. in the world; in 
deed, many authorities have pro 


nounced it the biggest toned 
It took its 


name from its former owner, Professor Ludwig, of Lon 


Strad. in existence. 


don, who was one of Joachim’s most distinguished pu 
pils; it was his solo instrument for a period of fifteen 
years. The style of this violin is very much like that of 
the Sarasate Strad. used by the famous Spaniard during 
the early part of his career. It is covered with a rich red 
varnish, is heavy in wood and perfectly sound in every 
respect. 

5. JOSEPH GUARNERIUS DEL JESU, CREMONA, 
1742. This violin, which is of a late period of Stradi- 
varius’ great contemporary, was made the same year as 
Paganini’s famous Guarnerius, which is now in the Munici- 
pal Museum at Genoa, It is a very characteristic specimen 
of this remarkable maker’s work, having big, bold outlines, 
the peculiar fishhook F holes, and a very powerful head; 
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In 
American to lead the world. 
zen of the United States, residing in 
the and 
pieces of the luthier’s art now in existence. 


one branch of collecting it has remained for an 
Dwight J. Partello, a citi- 
Jerlin, has by far 


greatest most valuable collection of old master- 
In fact, since 
the sale of the famous Baron Knoop instruments, it is the 


only really great violin collection in the world. During 


the past twenty-five years Mr. Partello has enjoyed un- 
seeing precious old 


equaled advantages in the way of 
string instruments, and, being a 
man of means, he has been en 
abled to gratify his passion and 
to collect them. But mere money 
could never have gotten together 
such a of in- 
struments as he possesses ; that 
and 


wonderful array 


required great knowledge 
experience. 

The violins of the Partello 
collection are all absolutely in- 
tact in every respect. Mr. Par- 
tello is a man of very fastidious 
taste, and would not tolerate in 
his any instrument that 
was not in an absolutely perfect 
Some of 


house 


state of preservation. 
his violins are practically as they 
were the day they left the mak- 
er’s shop; one Gagliano, in par- 
ticular, has never had a bow used 
on it, and even the varnish is 
wholly intact. The same is true 
of the bows. 
iginal, even to the screw of the 


Every detail is or- 


frog, and the ivory of the bow 
head being just as it left the 
The collection is 
further characterized by two 
other distinguishing features; 
first, wonderful workmanship in 
each individual instrument, and 
second, beauty of tone. One of- 
ten finds genuine Strads that do 
not sound well because the tops 
have been thinned out and the 


maker’s hands. 


tone weakened, but there is no 
such violin in this collection. 


Here are seen 
Mr. Partello always had a pas- 
sion for violins and began to 
collect in 1883, while on his first trip abroad. The first 


violin purchased by him was a so-called Joseph Guar- 
nerius, Filius Andreas, which was obtained of Lembeck, 
then the leading violin dealer of Vienna. Mr. Partello 
showed the instrument a few weeks later to the elder Hill, 
of London, who pronounced it to be a fraud. This swin- 
dle opened the novice’s eye and awakened his interest in 
the subject—an inicrest that grew year to year. 
Originally it was not his intention to form a collection, 
much less to seek notoriety in any form, but residing as 
he did for many years within a few hours of London, 
Paris and Berlin, he had opportunities during his frequent 
visits to these cities to come in contact with all the promi- 
nent dealers. He also came across many valuable instru- 
ments accidentally, through private sources. So, gradually, 


from 








collecting became an all-absorbing passion with him, and 
from the few violins bought in the early eighties, the col- 
lection grew to its present magnificent proportions. Mr. 
Partello has never speculated with violins, although he has 
had innumerable opportunities to do so at a profit, 
Following is a full description of all the principal vio- 
lins seen in the large photograph. The material was fur- 
nished by Mr. Partello himself, so it is strictly authentic. 


This is the first account ever written of these instruments. 
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PARTELLO COLLECTION. 
and thirty-one 
Berlin 


THE 
two 
Photo by 


two cellos bows of the 


Emil Hasse, 


twenty-two violins, violas, 


1. THE SPANISH STRADIVARIUS, CREMONA, 
1723. This instrument is a remarkable specimen of Stradi- 
varius’ handicraft. 
rich red varnish, and is one of the best preserved violins 
It formerly belonged to one 


It is entirely covered with a coat of 


of Stradivarius in existence. 
of the kings of Spain; above Stradivarius’ original label 
is an inscription in Spanish, stating that the violin was in 
Cadiz, Spain, in the year 1800. This is one of the most 
remarkable toned violins in the world; it has a tone of 
honeyed sweetness and of extraordinary purity. It is of 
golden quality, such as I never heard from any other vio- 
lin, not even from the best Amatis. 

2. ROYAL EDINBURGH STRAD., CREMONA, 1721. 
When the late Duke of Edinburgh, also known as the 
Duke of Coburg, died, Mr. Partello was Consul-General 


i 


of the United States at Coburg, and he purchased direct 
from the Duke’s widow, the Duchess Maria, who is aunt 


of the present Czar of Russia, the entire Edinburgh col 


lection, consisting of nine instruments and seven bows. 
This Strad. was given to the Duke of Edinburgh by the 
late Duke of Cambridge at the request of his mother, 


Queen Victoria, and during the past twenty years the vio 
lin has frequently been referred to in the London Times as 
having been played upon by the duke on shiphoard, when he 

was admiral in the English navy, 
and at the London smoking con 


Phe 


specimen of 


certs violin is a magnificent 


robust Stradivarius 


work; it is fourteen and one 


eighth inches long, in a State of 


pertect preservation and has var 
nish of a rich golden color. 
rhe violin is referred to in Hill’s 
life of Stradivarius as having 
belonged to the Duke of Edin 
burgh. 

3. THE FAMOUS 1690 
STRAD. is a violin of marvel 


ous workmanship, being one of 


the most remarkable specimens 


of the great Cremonese luthier’s 
early work in existence. It is of 
the same period as the celebrated 
Tuscan Strad. It has a tone of 


wonderful brilliancy 


and sonor 
ity This violin has an interest 
Ing history; according to early 
records it was found in Venice 


in Sor It is recorded in the 


books of Crosby, a listinguished 
London dealer of the early part 
the that 
the flagship of Lord 
Nelson in the battle of Trafal 
gar in 1804. bright 
golden varnish and is in a re 





of nineteenth century 


it was on 
It has a 


markable state of preservation. 
4. THE FAMOUS LUDWIG 
STRAD., CREMONA, — 1724 


For tone this is one of the most 


noted Strads. in the world; in 
Gactutia collection deed, many authorities have pr« 
nounced it the biggest toned 
Strad. in existence. It took it 
name from tts former owner, Professor Ludwig, of Lon 


don, who was one of Joachim’s most distinguished pu 
pils; it was his solo instrument for a period of fifteen 
years. The style of this violin is very much like that 


the Sarasate Strad. used by the famous Spaniard during 


the early part of his career. It is covered with a rich red 
varnish, is heavy in wood and perfectly sound in every 
respect. 

JOSEPH GUARNERIUS DEL JESU, CREMONA, 
1742. This violin, which is of a late period of Stradi 
varius’ great contemporary, was made the same year as 
Paganini’s famous Guarnerius, which is now in the Munici- 
pal Museum at Genoa, It is a very characteristic specimen 
of this remarkable maker’s work, having big, bold outlines, 


the peculiar fishhook F holes, and a very powerful head; 
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he varnish is of a rich orange color. The streak run- 


of the top, so characteristic of 
Hart's 


ning along the right side 
the 
the 


most of Guarnerius instruments mentioned tn 
book on 
of the peculiar Guarnerius quality 
and brilliant 

6. CARLO BERGONZI, CREMONA, 1740. This Ber- 


most marvelous violin in 


violin, is very plainly marked. The tone is 


wonderfully powerful 


gonzi, for tone, is probably the 


For richness, penetrating power, volume 
xcels Stradivarius or Guarnerius I 


including the five 


existence today 


and brilliancy, it ¢ any 


ever heard wonderful instruments men 
tioned above in this collection, marvelous specimens of the 


When Ysaye inspected Mr. 
collection and played for three hours on all of 


luthier’s art though they be 


Partello’s 


the principal violins, he selected this Bergonzi as his fa 


vorite, declaring that he had never heard any violin to 


experience As to value, it is priceless. 


the 


equal it in his 
About the 
L.upot, Pique, and other violin makers of note, conceived 


the 


year 1795, Banks, Englishman, and later 


idea that the old Cremona violins were too thick in 
craped out the tops, thus ruining a large 
None of the 


Partello has suffered in this way, as he 


wood and the 


these valuable instruments vio- 


Mt 


t tolerate 


number of 
ling owned by 
in his collection anything that had been 
left 
wonderful Bergonzi might have been 


would m 


tampered with or that was not exactly as it the 


Phi 
rday 80 
The 


compare 1n 


maker's hands 
made  yeste perfectly 
preserved is if model is 
flat; at 


of workmanship with the 


very cannot 


beauty 
Amati violins, of which a de 
more 


but 


scription is to follow; it ts 
bold and rugged in outline, 
marks 


the 


the characteristi 


maker, 


it has 


of its including 


long scroll ears of sergonzi’s 


latest period Bergonzi died 


young and made few violins; 


not more than forty of his in 


struments have an authentic ex 


isterice today, and not one ol 


them approaches this violin in 
The 
various 
that of 
the 


tone qualities instrument 


was formerly in noted 


collections, including 


Adam 
Brandt 


and it also in 
Perkins 
and at one the 
of the celebrated Dolphin Strad 


was the prop 


was 
and collections, 
time companion 
times it 
Lord 
collector 


In early 
well 
Hill's 


is mentioned as a 


erty of Falmouth, a 


known and in 
catalogue 
model for their new instruments 

7 NICHOLAS AMATI 
GRAND PATTERN, CRE- 
MONA, 1648. This is a unique 
of Amati’s work, and 
class all by itself, Photo by 1 
Amati in 


specimen 


stands in a mil Hasse, Berlin 


there being no other 
existence to compare with it. It 

is the only violin of this maker 

known that has a tone equal in volume to any Strad. or 
Guarnerius: and at the same time the tone has that won- 
derful quality, that peculiarly appealing Amati sweetness. 
It is a tone that the away and 
makes him loath to put aside this marvelous instrument, 


It is in a wonderful 


simply carries violinist 


once he has touched the bow of it. 
state of preservation, being thick in wood and absolutely 
intact in every particular. For many years it was the prop- 
erty of an Italian church museum, and this accounts for 
has used 


its remarkable state of preservation. It been 


little a new instrument, although 
260 years old 


Arbuthnot. This violin is 
its market value today is about $20,000, but Mr. Partello 


very and is practically 
For a time it was in the possession of Lord 


a marvel of the luthier’s art; 


would not part with it for any price. 

8 NICHOLAS AMATI, GRAND PATTERN, CRE- 
MONA, 1682. This, the so-called Spagnioletti Amati, from 
having been the property of that violinist, who was leader 
of the Royal Opera Orchestra in London, in 1800, is one 
of Amati’s last instruments, he having died in 1684. It, 
also, is in a perfect state of preservation, and, although it 
has not the enormous volume of tone of the grand Amati 
mentioned above, that instrument being hors de concours, 
has a tone famed for its purity and sweetness and a hu- 


mantike quality, The workmanship is exquisite and Hill & 


Sons have adopted it as their Amati model from which to 
copy their new instruments. The varnish is of a bright 
golden color and the scroll a wonderful work of art. The 
interior workmanship plainly reveals the hand of Stradi- 
varius, who was a pupil of Amati. 

9. NICHOLAS AMATI, CREMONA, 1666, This vio- 
lin, like its two mates mentioned above, is also a perfect 
specimen of Amati’s handicraft. It is not of the grand 
pattern, but of medium size. It is perfectly intact in wood, 
has not a crack or blemish of any kind, and looks like a 
new instrument, having been very little played. The tone 
is of a wondrously captivating quality. Little is known 
of its early history, and it looks today, although 243 years 
old, as if it had only just left Amati’s workshop. Mr. Par- 
tello also owns a fourth Nicholas Amati in perfect condi- 
tion, but, unfortunately, he did not have it at home when 
the accompanying photographs were taken. 

10. (SECOND ROW) JACOB STAINER, ABSOM, 
IN THE TYROL, 1665. This is a three-quarter size vio- 
lin, as can be seen in the photograph, and was one of the 
Royal Edinburgh collection. It was purchased for the 
Duke of Edinburgh when he was a child for his practice 
violin by his mother, Queen Victoria, It bears the original 
label in the handwriting of the maker. In place of the 
scroll is a beautifully carved lion’s head. 

i. JACOB STAINER, ABSOM, TYROL, 1667. This 


THE PARTELLO VIOLINS. 


: * ‘ 
In this picture the characteristics of the various instrumentS are more easily discerned, as the grain of the wood shows up better 


than in the front view, which appears on previous page. 


is one of the finest specimens of Stainer, the greatest of 
all the German violin makers, in existence. It is in perfect 
condition, it has a fine coat of rich orange varnish, and, 
like the small Stainer, has an exquisitely carved lion’s head 
instead of the regular scroll. The workmanship compares 
very favorably with that of the best Cremona masters. 
The label is in Stainer’s own haadwriting. 

iz. J. B. GUADAGNINT, Turin, 1780. This is the so- 
called Hawley Guadagnini, having formerly been owned 
by the violin collector Hawley, of Hartford, Conn. On 
Hawley’s death his collection of twelve violins was sold 
to Ralph Granger, of San Diego, Cal., who in turn sold it 
to Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, from whom Mr. Partello 
purchased this instrument. The Hawley collection now is 
scattered. This violin is a very fine specimen of Guadag- 
nini’s craft. It is strongly built in wood, has a brownish 
red varnish and a splendid tone. 

13. J. B. GUADAGNINI, TURIN, 1775. This violin 
is a very remarkable specimen of Guadagnini’s art, and is 
by all odds the finest toned instrument of his make I ever 
heard; it has a very brilliant and penetrating tone. The 
instrument was found in a castle on the borders of Rus- 
sia, where it had been in the family of a nobleman for 
many generations, and, according to family traditions, had 
been purchased by them direct from the maker in Turin. 


It is completely covered with a bright red varnish; it has 
the flat model, which is always best for tone, and so little 
has it been used that it is like a new instrument. Although 
there is but five years’ difference between these two Guad- 
agninis, the kind of wood used, the models, the scrolls, the 
color of the varnish and even the labels, though all genu- 
ine, are quite different in character, showing the remark- 
able versatility of this great disciple of Stradivarius, whose 
name will be more and more appreciated as the years go by. 

14. NICHOLAS LUPOT, PARIS, 1800. In many 
works written on the violin and its makers it has been 
claimed that Lupot copied Strads. only, but here we have 
a unique and perfect copy of a Petrus Guarnerius, conclu- 
sively proving that the greatest of all French luthiers, for 
once at least, used another model, The workmanship of 
this violin is beautiful; the back is cut on the slab (i. e., 
across the grain), and the varnish, which is wholly intact, 
is of a rich, light red color, reflecting lights and shade in 
a most exquisite manner. This Lupot is in a splendid state 
of preservation and stands quite alone among the instru- 
ments of its maker; there is no evidence of a second copy 
of a Petrus Guarnerius being in existence. The tone is 
quite Italian in character and very powerful. 

15. NICHOLAS LUPOT, PARIS, 1810. This master- 
piece was found in Paris in an old case on which was en- 
graved simply the date, 1848. It is a perfect Strad. copy, 
flat model, of very fine work- 
manship 


and entirely covered 


with a bright red, 


varnish. 


transparent 
The scroll is as finely 
cut as on Strad.’s own violins. 
Dealers arid artists who have ex- 
amined this violin have all de- 
clared it to be one of the finest 
and most beautiful specimens of 
Lupot’s work. Lupot’s best pe- 
riod was from 1800 to 1818. He 
was born in Orleans in 1780 and 
died in Paris in 1824; his name 
has gone into history as the king 
of all the 


time of the master workmen of 


violin makers since 


Cremona. It is claimed that the 
formula for his beautiful var- 
nish was, upon his request, de- 
stroyed at his death, This is a 
great pity, for the Lupot var- 
nish is a joy to the eye. 

16. J. B. RUGGERIO, CRE- 
MONA, 1667, This violin was 
one of the Royal Edinburgh col- 
lection. Mr. Partello does not 
know where the Duke of Edin- 
burgh obtained it nor how long 
it was in the possession of the 
royal family. It is a perfectly 
intact specimen of this maker’s 
work of. the early period; in 
and workmanship it re- 
minds one of the brothers Am- 
ati. It has a_ characteristic 
scroll and a beautiful Italian 
tone. Ruggerio was a pupil of Nicholas Amati. 

17, GEOFFREDO CAPPA, 1620. This remarkable 
violin has often been taken, even by connoisseurs, for an 
Amati. Cappa was a pupil of the brothers Antonius and 
Hieronymus Amati, and he worked together with Nicholas 
Amati at Cremona for some time; but he later removed 
to Saluzzio and Piedmont, probably because it was diffi- 
cult for him to obtain custom at Cremona, where there 
were so many f2:aous makers. This violin is a work of 
art of the first rank. It has a powerful, sonorous tone, 
and is a high class solo violin. The workmanship is ex- 
quisite and the varnish of a bright’ golden color. 
days Cappa’s violins frequently passed for Amatis, 

18. FRANCESCO GOBETTI, 1718. This violin is al- 
most like new, and is a beautiful specimen of the maker's 
work. The influence of Amati can be seen in the style 
and workmanship. The varnish is of a bright orange 
color, the back cut on a slab and the work throughout of 
a very superior order. The tone is excellent. 

In the third row, standing on the floor, comes first a 
Pressenda cello of beautiful tone and workmanship, a 
viola by the same maker and three Gagliano violins, repre- 
senting three prominent members of the Gagliano fam- 
ily, namely, Niccolo, Gennaro, and Ferdinando. The 


style 


In early 
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Photo by Emil Hasse, Berlin. 





THE GREAT CREMONA QUARTET: STRADIVARIUS, GUARNERIUS, BERGONZI, AMATI. THE GREAT CREMONA QUARTET, SHOWING THE BACKS OF THE VIOLINS 
Each instrument is a magnificent and perfect specimen of the art of these, the four greatest of The order is different in this picture. From left to rght the arrangement is the Amati, the Duke 
Italian violin makers. The violins are arranged from left to right in the order named. of Edinburgh Strad, the Bergonzi and the Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu 


second one in the group, by Gennaro Gagliano, is a unique A beau- 


instrument of its kind, being absolutely new in appear- 


the duke’s collection up to the time of his death. 
tiful Amati, dated 1675, a Guarnerius, a Granino, 
Lupot---a beautiful specimen, dated 1805—a Serafino, an 
Albani and other violins belonging to Mr. Partello, all per- 
fect specimens of the luthier’s art, were packed away and 
were not available tur the purpose of photography at the 


a 
ance; it has escaped the ravages of time and use and re- 
pair, and is precisely as it was the day it left the work- 
shop. The varnish, which is of a light orange color, is 
wholly intact, not the slightest bit of it being rubbed off, 
even on the side where the hand rests against 
the violin when playing in the higher position; 
aside from its wonderful preservation, this fact 
alone proves that the violin has never been 
played. 
a remarkable state of preservation. 


The other two Gaglianos are also in 
Next comes 
a viola by the brothers Amati and a Techler 
cello, of the Edinburgh collection, both perfect 
specimens of these makers’ handicraft. 

On the floor in the iarge group, front row, 
are seen thirty-two bows, of which seventeen 
were made by the greatest bow maker of all 
times, Francois Tourte, of Paris. Among these 
seventeen bows are ten gold mounted ones, and 
some of them have tortoise shell in the frogs. 
Many of these bows have a pedigree to be proud 
of; for instance, one of them was owned and 
used by Paganini for many years, and the stick 
has been very much worn where his fingers 
pressed it. 
away on the wrong side, and it is a mystery 
how Paganini held the bow so as to cause this. 
On this bow is engraved “T, 1824.” Then there 
are the Tourte bows that formerly belonged to 
Vieuxtemps and Hubert Leonard, with his in- 
itials “H. L.” One of the Tourtes still contains 
the original wrapping. Every particle of each 
one of these seventeen bows is original. Mr. 
Partello would not have in his collection a bow 


Curiously enough, it has been worn 


that had a screw, mother-of-pearl or any other 
detail, however minute, that was not strictly 
original, These Tourte bows are worth from 
$400 to $500 apiece, each being a perfect speci- 


Photo by Emil Hasse, Berlin. 
SEVENTEEN TOURTE BOWS, EACH ONE A PERFECT SPECIMEN 
WORK OF THE GREATEST OF ALL BOW MAKERS 


men. Of course the Paganini, Vieuxtemps and Leonard time these pictures were ‘taken. Many readers of the 
bows, owing to their associations, would bring much higher MusicaL Courier would, of course, like to know the 
prices. The other bows are by Vuillaume, Henri, Vorin, value of these remarkable instruments. This is a dif- 
of Paris; Peccati, the elder Tubbs and others. One, by ficult question to settle. For Mr. Partello himself they 
the last named maker, was a wedding present from Glad- have far more than a monetary value, and as they 
stone to the Duke of Edinburgh in 1874, and it was in are not for sale, anyhow, no money could buy the 





Photo by Emil Hasse, Berlin. 
THE FOUR PARTELLO STRADS. 


From left to right are seen the Spanish, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 1690 and the Ludwig.. Each 
violin is a masterpiece and each is without a crack or blemish of any kind. 


THE FOUR PARTELLO 








OF 


STRADS, 


violins. However, everything after all has a market value, 
present tole 


with the market value of violins today 


and the wr.ter, being ably well acquainted 


would say that, as 
prices now go, four such wonderful and perfectly 
ratt 


the Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu would bring 


pre 
served specimens of Stradivarius’ handic would bring 
$15,000 apiece ; 
\mati is worth 


$12,000; the grand at least $20, 


ooo and the Bergonzi, owing to its magnificent 
unrivalled tone, would sell for $25,000 It is a 
unique violin, and stands abselutely alone for 


tonal qualities 


I will not attempt to enumerate the commer 


cial value of each of the instruments, but | 
should estimate that the entire collection is 
worth at least $250,000. The bows are worth 
from $10,000 to $12,000, These marvelous in 


struments have a value that cannot be computed 
>, iti dollars and cents. They are heavily insured, 
but if they should be destroyed, millions could 


not replace them, because their duplicates do not 


exist. They are like Raphaels and Michael An 
gelos, and their loss would be irreparable 
ArtTHUR M. Anew 


What Foster & David Are Doing. 


Annie Louise David kept up her usual Christ 


mas record of the number of services at which 
she played on Christmas Sunday. In the morn 
ing she played at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn; in the afternoon in the West End 
Collegiate Church, New York, and in the even 
ing at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New 
York. January 1 Mrs. David played in Boston, 


January 2 in Dorchester and on January 12 she 
appears in Kingston, N. Y., in joint-recital with 
John Barnes Wells 
Foster & David have booked Mary Jordan 
THE for the Syracuse festival. Miss Jordan sings 
there on May 9 
The Intercollegiate Glee Clubs have engaged Foster & 
David to manage their New York concert at Carnegie Hall, 
on Saturday evening, March 4. The clubs are Dartmouth 


ity of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl 


Brewer 


Harvard, Columbia, Unive: 
State 


IKkoemmenich, 


he Louis 


Herbert 


will 
Victor 


and Princeton judges 


John Hyatt 


Vania 


and 


a 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR FLORENCE MACBETH. 


Chicago Unanimously Acclaims Her ‘‘Lucia.’”’ 


nce Macbeth’s recent appearance with the Chicago 
Association in the title role of “Lucia di Lammer- 
won for her another one of those triumphs which 
all along her career. The 
broke all bounds in the ap 
“Mad Scene,” 


of the artistic ability of any color- 


ven milestones audience, 


Staats Zeitung testifies, 


awarded her after the famous one 
most difheult test 
ran Ihe 
further evidence of the genuineness 


The ‘Mad 


eth made the performance well worth seeing 
| 


of unanimous tone of praise in the daily 


of her success 
Ma 
The light 


Scene’ alone as presented by Florence 


which she sang the difficult stac 


re ally 
public after the 


and clearness with 


runs and trills were astonishing. It was no 


‘Mad Scene’ broke all 


lranslated from the Chicago 


der that the 
applause.” 
November 21 


with it 


Zeitung, 1915 


Macbeth was the Lucia of the cast Her execu 
of that ill fated lady has been discussed 
Miss 


brilliancy of her 


the musi 


olum betore There can be no doubt of 
natural 


November 21, 191 


alnlities or of the 


(11l.) Herald, 


( hicago 


Macheth’s light, pretty coloratura tone enchanted 


Mad Scene’ 


showed 


dience in the especially, and her inter 


line of 


Novem 


development along the 


tation generally 


lramatic effectiveness.”—Chicago lribune, 


ber 21, 191 


Florence Macbeth was the Lucia, singing the role in 


the same expert, accurate, gentle manner in which she has 


it before on the 
November 22, 1915 


same stage.”—Chicago Daily Journal 


Miss Macbeth sang Lucia charmingly and won admira 
tion for the manner in which she kept her head and carried 
She cordial demonstra 


Chi 


things through received a most 


tion from the audience, which was richly deserved.” 


cavo (IIL) Post, November 22, 1915 


“Miss remarkable above all other Lucias in 


that her 


Macheth i 


voice is at once flexible and warm. In respect to 


tone qualities it was as if she were a dramatic soprano sing 
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Sarame Raynolds 


American Soprano 


Engaged as soloist for the Midwinter Festival, 
San Antonio, Texas, with St. Louis 
Orchestra, February 14, 1916. 


“Tall, dark, dignified, is Saramé Raynolds, who yesterday 
sang to a tremendous audience which had assembled before 
the great Spreckels organ at the Exposition grounds. Miss 
Raynolds gave one of the most truly pleasurable programs 
of the year. She has a stage magnetism which is irresistibie.” 

-The San Diego Sun. 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (Carlton Chambers). 
Telephones, Murray Hill 7058 and 2890. 
Western pagpvceptnties, Evelyn Hopper, 
2589 Spalding St., Omaha, Nebraska, 
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ing down to the conventionalities of the role. Her method 
of beginning and continuing in slow and sustained passages 
holds the admiring attention, and her coloratura work is 
invariably exquisite.’—The Daily News, November 22, 


IQIS. 


“Florence Macbeth in Triumph.” “Her Performance 


Excellent.” “Florence Macbeth, the pleasing young Ameri- 


FLORENCE MACBE1H 


can soprano, received enthusiastic applause and some white 
chrysanthemums (one of which she threw to the flutist who 
had accompanied the ‘Mad Scene’ very skilfully) as a re- 
ward for an excellent performance of the role of Lucia.” 
Chicago Examiner, November 21, 1915. 





Mme. Guilbert Opens Second 
Series of New York Recitals. 


emaemame 

Yvette Guilbert opened her second series of recitals in 
New York at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, Sunday evening. 
There is nothing new to be said about the inimitable art of 
the perennially young Mme. Guilbert. Her program Sun- 
day evening was devoted to illustrating songs, customs and 
costumes of the middle ages in France. 
bers poignant, serious, droll, and even a bit pointed, by 
turns, and in all of them Mme. Guilbert, clad in most at- 
tractive garments, sang and acted the last word. 

The small orchestra, under the direction of Georges 
tarrére, presented several numbers. As a flute player, Mr. 
Barrére proved his skill and musicianship in the Bach suite 
in B minor for flute and strings. The other two numbers 
“Introduction et Allegro,” for harp, clarinet, flute and 
“Danse sacrée” and “Danse 
accompaniment. 


were 
strings, by Ravel, and Debussy’s 
Profane,” for harp with — string 
Both of these were marked “First time in New York.” 
Though the writer leaves the proof of this to whoever pre- 
pared the program, his impression—without having time 


solo 
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There were num- 


to refer to records—is that Mme. Sassoli once did the 
Ravel composition here with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. Be that as it may, both compositions are charm- 
ing bits of chamber music, the Ravel number having more 
character than the Debussy dances, of which the “Danse 
Profane” is in reality only a somewhat sugar coated waltz, 
with a dash or two of the whole tone scales and those har- 
monies founded upon it which one js given to regard now- 
acays as rather the usual thing. They were well played. 


MELBA AND SOUSA AT THE HIPPODROME. 


Famous Diva and ‘‘March King’’ Entertain Big New York 
Audience on Sunday Evening. 


The Sunday night Hippodrome concert presented no 
less a star than Nellie Melba. It was her first appearance 
in the world’s greatest playhouse, and both Mme. Melba 
and the Hippodrome are to be heartily congratulated upon 
the huge audience that turned out to hear her, filling the 
building to the last seat. Her part of the program con- 
sisted of “Addio” from “La Boheme,” the “Ave Maria” 
from “Otello,” and three Scottish songs, “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” “John Anderson, My Jo,” and “Annie Laurie,” 
besides a waltz song by Arditi. Mme. Melba was in excel- 
lent voice and sang w:th all the old charm and finish which 
has made and kept her for so many years a prime favorite 
of the 


were 


It goes without saying that there 
Melba’s last 
most re- 


whole world. 
for the audience knew it was 
New York this 


luctant to let her go. 


encores, 
appearance in season and was 
the English cellist, played several 
again the 
always distinguishes her art. 
Sargeant, a newcomer to New York. 


Beatrice Harrison, 


solos, displaying rounded perfection which 
The bass soloist was Gaston 
He exhibited a voice 
of much power and agreeable quality and an ability to sing 
which won for him the hearty applause of the audience in 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” 


Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” and Oley Speak’s “Shepherd, 


the “Evocation,” from 
See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane.” 

And, by the way, John Philip Sousa was there with his 
hand to give the whole first part of the program, which 
they did as acceptably as ever. It is not this paper’s cus- 
tom to overlook Is r. S.. 
looked, though the MusicaLt Courter is sure for this once 


nor is it his custom to be over- 


he will most cheerfully render “place aux dames.” 


A Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Well Received. 


Michael Zazulac, baritone, whose excellent singing has 
won honors for himself and credit for his teacher, Jessie 
Fenner Hill, recently appeared with success as soloist with 
the Harmonie Singing Society. This organization recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary as a New York club. 
Another appearance for Mr. Zazulac was as sokpist at the 
Congress of the Ukrainens, recently held in New York. 
Following his appearance in Jersey City in the role of 
Janusk in Muniszko’s opera, “Halka,” his work was favor- 
ably commented upon, his beautiful singing being the theme 
of praise in the local papers. 


Wolfsohn Bureau Announcements. 


the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall on 


Sophie Braslau, contralto of 


Thursday evening, January 13. 

Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, will be the special 
feature of the Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of January 9. 

Josef Hofmann will give his only recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 29. No 
other city in the vicinity of New York will hear Mr. Hof- 
mann in a recital program this winter. 


Arthur Herschmann Is His Own Manager. 


Arthur Herschmann, baritone, has returned to New York 
from a concert tour which took him as far as Cleveland, 
Ohio. Buffalo and Syracuse were among the cities visited. 
In Rochester his recital was the first to be given in the 
recital hall of the new Fine Arts Building. 

This season Mr. Herschmann is booking his own engage- 
ments, in which he has apparently been very successful, as 
he has arranged many dates for the balance of the season. 
During the months of April and May, he will be heard in 
oratorio. 





Death or Walter A. Shaw. 


Walter A. Shaw, organist, died from the effects of a 
fall, while suffering from a stroke of paralysis in his piano 
studio, New York, last Monday, January 3. 

Mr. Shaw was eighty-one years of age. For many years 
he was organist in the Judson Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton Square, and later in the Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Harlem, New York City. 

He was born in Derby, England; and came to this coun- 
try many years ago. Since the death of his wife, he had 
lived alone, giving piano and vocal lessons in his studio. 
He leaves a son and three daughters. 
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M. TI. N. A. HOLDS THIRTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING IN BUFFALO. 


Subjects of Three Day Programs Arouse Active Discussions. 


























The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, De- 
cember 28, 29 and 30, 1915. The officers of the association 
are: President, J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IL; Adolf Weidig, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, IIL; Boyd, 4259 Fifth ave- 
nue, Fittsburgh, Pa.; Ralph L. Baldwin, 8&1 
Tremont street, Hartford, Executive committee: 
The above officers, with Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Kate S. Chittenden, New York City; Hamilton C. 
Macdougall, Wellesley, Mass.; O. G. Sonneck, Washing- 
toa, D. C., and Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich. Editor 
Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett street, 


vice-president, 
secretary, Charles N. 
treasurer, 

Conn. 


and assistant treasurer, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Open'ng Address. 

The association opened with an address of welcome on 
Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock. At 10:30 President Erb 
and among the 
“Music 


“Training of the Teacher,” 
Erb had to say was 


discussed the 
most potent things which Mr. 
teaching is too much an individual matter, and the music 
teacher fails to coordinate himself with the other great 
educational forces.” 

the music teacher needs to be as thor- 
trained as the 


“In a sentence, 
oughly and as comprehensively school 
teacher or the college teacher to fulfill his destiny in the 
uplift of American music.” 

At 11:15 of the same day Carl E. 
versity of lowa, assisted by Dr. C. F. 
‘The Measurement of the Pitch of the Voice in Singing,” 


with demonstrations on the tonoscope. 





Seashore, of the Uni- 
Lorenz, spoke on 


The afternoon program provided discussions on “An Un- 
trodden Field in Music Teaching,” by Frederic Lillebridge, 
of St. Chittenden, 
chairman, in which papers were read by Leroy Campbell, 
Warren, Pa., on “Relaxation as Related to Piano Play- 
ing’; Mrs. Frank H. Evanston, Ill, on “Music 
Expression through Motor Expression”; Hans Schneider, 
Providence, R. 1, on “The Psychophysiological Back- 
ground of Pupils’ Mistakes”; at 3 o'clock an apprecia- 
tion conference, conducted by Francis L. York, when 
papers were read by Otto Kinkeldey, of New York City, 
on “Music in the Universities of Europe and America”; 
George C. Gow, Vassar College, on “An Academic Treat- 
ment of Practical Music in College”; Walter R. Spalding, 
“A Freer Conception of Musical 


Louis; a piano conference, Kate S. 


Russell, 


Harvard University, on 
Form.” 

In the evening a recital program was furnished by Adolf 
Frey, Frank Ormsby, Raymond S. Wilson and Francis 
Humphrey, of the faculty of the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

Wednesday Proceedings. 
December 29, 
Wodell, of Boston, discussed “Class Teaching of 
Production for Singing.” An orchestra conference, with 
Adolf Weidig, chairman, was also held, in which Theo- 
dore Spiering, of New York City, on “The Conductor of 
the Modern Symphony Orchestra and His Qualifications,” 
and Frank Damrosch, of New York City, on “The Rela- 
tion of the Choral Conductor to the Professional Orches- 
The annual business meet- 


Frederick W. 


Voice 


forenoon, 


Wednesday 


tra,” were leading participants. 
ing also occurred on Wednesday forenoon. 

In the afternoon Liborius Semmann, of Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed “The Work and Ideals of the Association of Presi- 
dents and Past Presidents of All the Music Teachers’ 
Associations in the United States.” Hamilton C. Mac- 
dougall was chairman for the Theory Conference, at which 
the general subject was “What Is the Harmonic Signifi- 
cance of the Era of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Schoen- 
berg and Scriabine?” Papers were read by George C. 
Gow, Vassar College, on “Facing the Future in Harmony” ; 
E. Harold Greer, Fall River, Mass., on “The Consequences 
of Equal Temperament”; Robert W. Stevens, University 
of Chicago, on “The Closer, True Relative Minor, Founded 
on the Mediant, with the Minor Second as the Normal 
Interval.” 

At the Community Music Conference, held the same 
afternoon, papers were submitted by A. A. Harding, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on “The Band as a Community Asset” ; 
P. W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, on “Some Es- 
sential Passing Tones”; Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., 
on “The Litchfield (Conn.) Festivals’; T. Carl Whitmer, 
Pittsburgh, on “A Study of the College Glee Club.” Mr. 
Whitmer aroused considerable interest in his statement 
that the college glee club is “effeminate.” He would abol- 


ish college glee clubs or turn them over entirely to the 
students, contending that as they are now they are not 
only a poor advertisement for the college as a rule, but 
are a crime musically. 

In the evening a reception and concert was tendered the 
members of the association by Buffalo musicians. Those 
who participated were: Marta Milinowski, and Harry 
Cumpson, who gave a fantasie for two pianos, op. 5, by 
Rachmaninoff ; Agnes Preston Storch (soprano), Charles 
Mott (tenor), Charles McCleary (baritone), Mrs. Ed- 
Blaauw at the piano, August H. Rodemann, con 
A small chorus and string orchestra, the mem- 


mond E, 
ductor. 
bers of which were largely drawn from the orchestral 
school maintained by the club in its music extension work, 
presented the Bach “Kaffee Kantate.” 
Thursday Events. 
On Thursday, December 30, the program was as fol 
lows: In the forenoon the association opened with an 
address, followed by a church music conference. Papers 
were read by Father Ludwig Bonvin, Buffalo (Roman 
Catholic), on “How Liturgical Music Was Composed and 
Performed from the Rhythmical Standpoint up to the 
Twelfth Century”; Rabbi Jacob Singer, Lincoln, Neb. 
(Jewish), on “Jewish Music Historically Considered’; N. 
Lindsay Norden, Brooklyn (Greek); William Benbow, 
Buffalo (Lutheran); Harvey B. Gaul, Pittsburgh (Prot- 
estant Episcopal). 

In the afternoon the Public School and Standardizat'o. 
Papers were read by Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Super 


Conference. 
Training of the 
Macdougall, Wellesley College, on 
“Examinations in Practical Music (taken outside) fo: 
High School Credit”; Loydd Gilpin, San Francisco, on 
“What California Has Done for Standardization.” The 
International Musical Society, United States Section, was 
afternoon, with Waldo S. Pratt, presi- 
dent. Papers were submitted by Theodore Zbinden, M. D., 
Toledo, on “The Value of Music to the Medical Man”: 
Otto Kinkeldey, of New York City, on “The Influence of 
the Folksong upon Artistic Progress.” 


Oberlin Conservatory, on “The 
visor”; Hamilton C. 


also heard in the 


An annual business meeting and dinner for its own 
members concluded the three days’ meeting of — th 


M. T. No A. 





What the Symphony Orchestra Means. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Town Crier.] 

Ten years ago the Seattle Symphony Orchestra made its 
initial bow to the public before a small but appreciative 
audience, and since that time the organization has held 
together, with many changes but without a break, each year 
gaining in strength and becoming more and more a part 
of the community life. 

The symphony concert is an essential factor in musical 
culture. It is a realm of its own and crowns all forms of 
composition, and because its impression reaches the spirit 
alone through the ear, the imagination must be active, and 
the soul alive to its inspiration. In every city of importance 
in this country symphony orchestras are established, being 
established or going through the preliminary stage of dis- 
cussion and _ agitation It is 
something more than an _ expensive 
no relation to life; its value as a commercial asset 


being recognized as 


plaything bearing 


to the city is slowly but surely being impressed upon the 
minds of those who weigh cause and effect. It is also rare 
nowadays to find any one admitting that they care nothing 
for the admission indicates too plainly the lack 
birthright of all, and it is usual 


for music, 
of advantages that are the 
to assume the virtue, if one has it not, that it may germinate 


| 
and grow. 
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SYMPHONY OPERA CONDUCTOR 


Db “The Art of Bel Canto” 
R Concerts—Oratorio—Opera 
O Studio: Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sutter and Van Ness Ave., 


an Francisco, Cal. 


MARY S. 


WARFEL 


America’s HARP Virtuoso 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1461 Broadway, New York 


DAISY ALLEN" 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROGRAMMES 


























Management: INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU 
Mathilde McDowell, Director 
337 West 57th Street 33 83 
Phone 3166 Columbus 


CECIL FANN ING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, sinatite Ohio 


Loellner Quartel 


CONTRACTS NOW BEING 
CLOSED FOR 1915-16 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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BASS--BARITONE 
RECITALS 


In English, German, french, Itallan, Norwegian 


561 West 143rd SL, ,,"csphens, New York City, N. Y. 
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FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, Organist Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth Ave 
announces a Course of Lessons beginning January 10, 1916, on 
Improvisation and Musical Composition 


based upon cultivation of the Harmonic Sense throu 
structive Elements of Harmony, Melody and Rhythm. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 


M. MUS., F.A.G.O. 


h Study and Practice of the Con- 
or prospectus of course and enroll- 


601 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A i MINENT CONTKALIU, VOICE TKALNEK AND COACH 
sker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Seneca for ber correct Voice Piacement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 


for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured, Write tor Booklet 
Metropolltes Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone om 221 Bryant 


MARIE ELLERBROOK contralto 


CONCERT and RECITAL 


175 Broad Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
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EMILY 


GRESSER 


Violin Virtuoso 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th St., New York 


Management 








1916-16 SEASON 1916-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


*, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler Bidg 
Phone Bryant 8529 


Exclusive M « 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 

















London Daily Mail. 


‘The perfection of Quartet playing.” 
The World's Greatest Ch ber 


———— FLONZALEY 
dy ONAL 


Tour 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


WITH CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Also available for Concerts, Oratorio, 
Festivals, Recitals 








Loudon Chariton 


Management: 
New York 


Carnegie Hall, 








MME. 


STURKOW-RYDER 


SOLOIST WITH THE 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


4715 Lake Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Edith Rubel Trio} 


Edith Rubel, Violin 
Vera Poppe, Cello 
Brenda Putnam, Piano 


























Management: Wolfsohn Bureau, | 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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M Y PETERSON IN BRILLIANT 
BOSTON DEBUT AT COPLEY-PLAZA. 


Young Soprano Scores Complete Success at Fashionable 
Hote! Concert. 


May Peterson has again demonstrated the justification 
of the enthusiastic praise that has followed her every ap- 
pearance this Boston, where the charming 
young soprano sang for the first time on Monday morn- 
ing, December 27, at the fifth of 5S. Kronberg’s series of 
morning musicales at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, she evoked 
from the critics the same expressions of unqualified ap- 
proval that have been bestowed upon her wherever she 
has appeared. It was a debut as brilliant and gratifying 
as the young singer’s initial appearances in New York 
and other cities, after which the reviewers confirmed the 
opinions of musical New York and set the artist in the 
front rank of the singers of today. 

Although she was not alone on the Copley-Plaza pro- 
gram, the newspapers featured her in their headlines. The 
“Miss Peterson’s Songs Please,” while 
“A New and Interesting Singer 
“Miss Peterson was a 


season, In 


Herald announced, 
the Transcript headlined, 
in Miss Peterson,” and continued, 
happy surprise. Not only does she 
beautiful quality, but her interpretations are well con- 
ceived and show a comprehension of the text. Schubert's 
und Traume’ was sung with a haunting 
a breath well controlled, and a realization 
Horn’s 
there 


possess a voice of 


familiar ‘Nacht 
beauty of tone, 
of the peaceful serenity of poem and music. In 
Been Roaming,’ sang 
a delicate and artless simplicity. 
to hear a new song by Erich Wolff, which proved 
more the and per 
that his untimely death ended.” 


‘I’ve which she as an encore, 


was It was a. pleasure 
also 


one confirmation of promise formance 


Part of a lengthy appreciation in the Boston Globe 


reads, “Miss Peterson gave pleasure by the 
flexibility of her voice and her musical sense 


purity and 
as an inter- 
preter, 

‘Her voice is a soprano of wide range, 
demands of lyric 


with height and 


flexibility to meet the and coloratura 


singing, and with body and warmth in the medium and 


low tones. The improvisational florid aria of Delibes has 
a subtle significance in the opera which it is not easy to 
but it with beauty of 
clearness of ornamentation and good style.” 


project in concert, was delivered 
tone, 

The Herald, after giving a lengthy history of Miss Pe- 
terson’s career and achievements, goes on to say that “She 
fresh and warm. She sang the 
with an aplomb that at once in- 
spired confidence. Her staccato passages were clean cut 
pure intonation, and her lightness was never la- 
While her voice in the upper register, 
the lower tones are firm and well nourished, which is sel- 


has an agreeable voice, 


florid air from ‘Lakme’ 
and of 
bored. is at ease 
dom the case with coloratura singers. Pleasing as a singer, 
she pleased also as an interpreter of the Lieder.” 





AL FRESCO MUSIC IN PARIS. 
Arnolde Stephenson’s Experience. 


The Opera Comique is playing four times a week, there 
are two patriotic matinees at the Opera, and the Lamou- 
concerts are going on. But how Paris has 
“tout de memé”! Said Arnolde Stephenson the 
other day, “I sang at the Gare du Nord yesterday.” 

“On the platform?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said she, “I shall be singing in the courtyards of 
houses soon. 

All the well known artists in Paris are singing in hos- 
pitals, workrooms and other public places for the soldiers. 
Miss Stephenson sang for them at the British Canteen 
of the Gare du Nord. She sang “Le Soir,” Ambroise 
Thomas; “An Irish Folksong,” Foote, and Campbell-Tip- 
“Homeward”; and then “Tipperary,” in which she 
was joined by the Tommies, ending with “En avant,” by 
Xavier Leroux, with great success. 


reux-Colonne 
changed 


ton’s 





Charles F, Hackett in Spain. 


Charles F. Hackett, American tenor, formerly 
known through his professional work in New York and 
Boston, who has been working in Italy for the last two 
or three seasons, has just accepted an important engage- 
ment as first tenor for the annual season at the two most 
the Reale, of Madrid, 


well 


important opera houses in Spain, 
and the Liceo, of Barcelona. 





Was a Musical Prodigy. 


The piano playing of Louise MacPherson first attracted 
the attention of the musical public in Toronto, where she 
appeared in Mozart’s A major concerto with string orches- 
tra at the age of eight years, which the Toronto Globe said 
“played in a manner that completely captivated the 
audience, and won the little mite many flowers and an ova- 
tion.” 

Numerous offers were received to take her on tour, but 
her mother, Elsa MacPherson, like many other noted mu- 


she 


sicians who have received their musical training in Ger- 
many, did not approve of extended concert tours by prodi- 
gies. Nevertheless, Miss MacPherson was heard quite 
frequently in various American and Canadian cities, and at 
the age of nine appeared in Butte, Mont., in Beethoven's 
concerto in C major. The Butte Miner, commenting on 
her performance, said: “Louise MacPherson is a musical 
wonder. No exaggerated accounts of marvelous powers 
had preceded her appearance was 
real merit with which to win favor with her auditors, and 
it is to her credit that this was accomplished before she 
half finished her concerto.” 


-so her chief resource 


Mary Warfel’s Engagements. 


Mary Warfel, harpist, who appeared with success in 
New York, December 24, 28 and 30, has been engaged to 
appear at Harrisburg, Pa., on February 17 and at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on March 3. February 25 Miss Warfel 
will be Biltmore Musicale, New York, 
the program being Lucrezia 
soprano of the Metropolitan Company ; 
Segurola, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Rosina Galli, premiére danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, 
diseuse. 


a soloist at the 


other artists appearing on 


Bori, Opera 
Andrea de basso of 


and Beatrice de Holthoir, French 


Philadelphia Operatic Society Will Give “Pagliacci.” 


January 27 marks the date of the 
the Philadelphia Operatic 
On_ this 
energetic 


next production by 
Society, Wassili 
this ambitious organization, 
direction of Mr. Leps, is planning to 
Leoncavallo’s and Celeste D. Heckscher’s 
of the This event gives every promise 
of being as great a success as have other 
by this society. 


Leps, con- 


ductor. occasion 
under the 
give 
“Dance 


“Pagliacci” 
P - . »ae * 
yrenees. 


performances 


What the Flonzaley Quartet Will Play. 


The Flonzaley Quartet will play Schubert's quartet in 
A minor at its second subscription concert of the season in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening January 25. 
Other numbers on the program will be the Reger trio for 
violin, viola and cello, op. 77b, and the 
in C major, op. 59, No. 3. 


=“ GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 


318 WEST 82p ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVAY WILLIAMS 


— TENOR —— 
Akron -— - = Onio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Beethoven quartet 











Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST WITH MME, FREMSTAD 
Studio: 28 West 63rd St., New York. Phone: 7339 Columbus. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serrano 


Exclusive Management: 
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CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Virtuoso and pedagogue 
SAPIO ductor Metropoli- 
coached the major- 
VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 
Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Tower Bidg., Chicago 

NOW IN NEW YORK ( | C 

jate from Berlin, 
tan Opera, New 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 

1 d only und 

personal management of Chas. L. Wagner “Sw Vox” 


wes DUNLAP 
eae: 
Exclusive Management 

The Celebrated Piano 

43 W. 92nd Street, Phone, Riverside 8217 
Formerly Con- 
York, and having 

Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 
In America Entire Season 1915-1916 
Steinway Piano Used 
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What the Chicago Critics Said of Charles 
W. Clark’s Last Recital on December 26. 


His program Sunday afternoon was unusual and unusually inter- 
esting. . He is a known quality and yet the whole heartedness, 








CLARK, 


CHARLES W. 


the fidelity and the eloquence of his interpretation of these sixteen 


songs chalked up a long mark of honor on his escutcheon.—-Eric de 
Lamarter in the Chicago Tribune, December 28, 1915. 
Mr. Clark was in fine form and gave of his best. Some 


of the songs were well nigh perfect.—Karlton Hacket in the Chicago 


Evening Post, December 27, 1915. 


Mr. Clark is eminent in the singing of the art song because of 


his keen sympathy with the 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO | 


AMERICAN CONCERT ° TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS SEASON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
New York 


combination of musical and poetic 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
A the eng t of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
‘violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Fethes. contralto; Miss Kathleen Howarl, contralto; Mme. 
a go Jaco contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
basso; 4 Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 








Scott, 
comer” Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso, 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 








HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 


Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 


Engli 
40 Ave. Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 

















thought, and because of his skill in subtle expression. “Ich hab im 
traum Geweinet” was perfectly expressed.—-The Chicago Daily News, 
December 27, 1915. 

Mr. Clark sang with beautiful art. . . . Mr. Clark set forth 
some beautiful singing in his interpretation of Schumann's deep felt 
music, “The Dichterliebe.” . . . The the com- 
poser’s emotional passages, the poetic readings of the whole were 
captivating to the ear.—Felix Borowski in the Chicago Herald, De- 
cember 27, 1915. 


perception of 


Charles W. above 
all things, that priceless gift 

perfect diction, His 
French, German and English, 
His enunciation in all three languages was impeccable. 


Clark, the eminent American baritone, possesses, 
a boon alike to recitalist and audience 
program presenting 
stamped him again the master of the 


yesterday songs in 
song world. 
There is dignity 

He is neither 


and great reserve in his interpretation. 


a poseur nor a seeker after effects. Those he suc- 


ceeds in obtaining are produced by logical sequence of artistic de 
duction in the natural and sincere course of his interpretative con 
ception, 

Herman Devries 


Mezza-voce passages receive an exquisite touch. 


in the Chicago American, December 27, 1915 
a singer like Charles W. Clark ap 


one who has learned how to project 


There is cause for joy when 
pears on. the concert platform, 
the English to his listeners. His singing 


language and particularly 


of the English group was a plea for the beauty of the English lan 
guage. 
there was at no time a 


No spoken words could have been plainer than his texts and 
sacrifice of the musical value for the sake of 
Edward C, Moore in 


the word. This is singing of a high order. 


the Chicago Journal, December 27, 1915 


Schnitzer’s First Romanticist Recital, January 15. 


Germaine Schnitzer will give a piano recital of the Ro- 


manticists on Saturday evening, January 15, at Aeolian 


Hall, New York. 
Preludium, op. 104, No. 1 
(Wanderer).. 
Impromptu, B flat major, op. 142.. 
Auf dem Wasser 


The program follows: 

. -Mendelssohn 
. Schubert 
Schubert 

Schubert-Liszt 


Fantaisie, op, 15 


zu singen. 





SCHNITZER. 


GERMAINE 


Worte, op. 102, No Mendelssohn 


Variations sérieuses, op. 54 


Lied ohne 
Mendelssohn 


Etudes Symphoniques, op, 13 Schumann 





Witek to Play “Hungarian” 
Concerto at von Ende School. 


offered New Yorkers on 
Anton Witek, 
will play the 


A rare opportunity is to be 


Saturday evening, January 8, when concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
seldom heard “Hungarian” concerto by Joachim in its en- 
tirety. This delightful event will take place at The von 
Ende School of Music, attract the atten- 


tion of many music lovers. 


and bids fair to 


Artists Announced for Third Mozart Society Musicale. 


Leopold pianist; Virginia Root, soprano; 
André Tourret, violinist; Camille Decreus, 
have been engaged by the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, furnish the program for 
its third musicale of the season. This occurs in the 
place, Hotel Astor, New York, afternoon, 
January 8. 


Godowsky, 
accompanist, 


president, to 
usual 
next Saturday 











“Yes, It’s a 
Steinway’ — 











SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? 











“It’s a Steinway.” 
Nothing more need 





be said. Everybody 
knows you have 
chosen wisely; you 


have selected the very 
best that money can 
buy. 


As the years go by, 
the words “It's 
Steinway” will mean 
more and more to you, 
and thousands of 
times, as you continue 
to enjoy through life 
the companionship of 
this supreme _instru- 
ment you will say to 
yourself: “How glad I 
am I paid the few extra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 











Steinway Grands from $750 
upwards. Steinway Up- 
rights from $500 upwards. 
We se/l on convenient pay- 
ments. Other pianos taken 
in exchange. 






































STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Also planes for rent at reasonable rates for city and country 
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CRITICAL CHICAGO AUDIENCE 
APPLAUDS CHARLES W. CLARK. 


Fine Recital Program Presented by Noted Baritone—Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
Popular Music—Swedish Choral Club Makes Initial Appearance— 
General Notes and Mention. 


| piece € I, 19 
Iinois Theatre on Sunday afternoon, December 
6, | les W. Clark gave his annual song recital under 
noftl Wight Neumann before a most demon 
trati ind critical audience. The program was as fol 
| \ir de Caron,” Lulli; “Deesses des beaux Jour 
(yret Invocation au Soleil,” Rameau; “Dichterliebe,” 
mann brea breah Break ka thope Martin; 
i Herma is 1] on Sunday Morning” (Old 
Melodic irranged by Adolph Hahn; “Aedh 
Vishes for the Clot of Heaven,” Clyde Van Nuys Fo 
] My | Is Like the Red, Red Rose MacDermid ; 
I hie igle ( 1 Lusch 
made up of cla ical French ong Was 
artistically by M Clark His French 
ia exquisite and faulth ind he sang with 
t ol tyle and consummate art Ihe Schumann 
up 4 ( unall ved ple ure to the hearers Many ol 
¢ songs are popular and have been heard very often on 
gram et several of them are nowadays seldom ren 
jicly, and it was a pleasure to renew acquaint 
vith the cycle in its entirety lo present sixteen 
ne ¢ poser mm one group is in itself a feat 
dom attempted b other iiger is the rendition of so 
ongs from the pen of one composer has a tendency 
vard monotony, yet Mr. Clark gave to each song a note 
personality and maybe of originality, which brought out 
tri that made the cycle ost enjoyable Needless to 
ld that the recitalist was warmly received upon his en 
tra nh othe ta and that all through the course of the 
iftern m recall were numerous and encore demandea 
nd inted 
Ir. Clark w idmirably supported by Gordon Camp 
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CHIC AGO Pianis!-Pedagog Concert-Pianist 
6222 Rhodes Ave. Phone, Wentworth 8216 


HERMAN DEVRIES | 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Oraterio, Opera in English, French. German and Italian 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 

















(Conductor Ameriean Sy 
PIANO ENSEMBLE AND SIVEMPONT ATION canons 











PUPILS’ RECITALS WITH ORCHESTRA 
OPERA PERFORMANCES WITH ORCHESTRA 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
Conducting 


| 
Stage Direction of 
HERMAN DEVRIES 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Associate Vocal Teacher 
Public School Music—-Anna McPherson 








Studios, 618-528 Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Ill. 


bell, a wizard accompanist, who played the program 1n 
its entirety without notes and helped materially in making 
the recital one of the most interesting heard this season 
under the management of F, Wight Neumann. It was 
only due to other duties that the writer was unable to hear 
the balance of the program, which contained among other 
things the little musical gem by James G. MacDermid, “My 
Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” and Carl Busch’s ever 
“The Eagle.” 


popular 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT. 


esther Cutchin, pianist, and Esther Luce, violinist, ap 
peared in joint recital at the Fine Arts Theatre in the 
eries Of Metropolitan concerts given under the directiou 
of Ernest Briggs. Miss Cutchin was heard for the pur 
pose of this review in her second group, which comprised 
the Alabieff-Liszt “Le Arensky’s caprice in B 
major and Chopin's ballade, G minor, Miss Cutchin, wiio 
won the National Federation of Musical Clubs’ honors for 
Maryland, also captured the Peabody prize of a piano 

holarship at the Peabody College of Music in Baltimore. 


” 
Rossignol, 


She disclosed in her various numbers good pianistic pos 
sibilities, but belongs yet to the pupils’ class and should 
have been advised to deter to a later date her appearance 
hefore a cosmopolitan audience 1n a city the size of Chi 
cago. With more study under an efficient inst uctor, Miss 
Cutechin should go far in her art, but until greater progress 
has been made she is advised to play only for her inn 
mates, or if publicly, in small cities where her work might 
he better appreciated than they were in this city. 

Esther Luce, who won the honors for lowa in the Na 
tional Federation contest and who, as the program in 
formed us, “has been playing since the age of ten, win 
ing recognition in New York and the East as well as in 
the Central West, and it is not surprising that she won in 
competition with many of the representative younger vio 
linists of Lowa,’ was heard in the Bruch concerto in G 
minor. After having heard this young lady play that s« 
lection, at least one auditor felt surprised indeed that she 
won in competition with many of the younger violinists 
of lowa. Miss Luce was ill advised by her friends when 
told that she was ready to make her debut here in a 
downtown hall, as pupils’ recitals are not usually accorded 
a review in the dailies any more than in the Musicai 
Courier. Miss Luce certainly knows that she has not yet 
attained a place even among the most modest profession- 
als. She still belongs to the studio, where her activities 
would have a raison d'etre, but on the concert platform at 
It is too bad that a man 
of the experience of Ernest Briggs should consent to man- 
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the present time they have none, 
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age such concerts, which it would seem, might be detri- 
mental to him in more than one way, as real artists are 
apt to wonder at the advisability of appearing under his 
management if he continues along such lines. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA POPULAR PROGRAM. 


The Christmas spirit which pervaded Orchestra Hall was 
typified by the enormous wreath which hung on the organ 
over the center of the stage, and also by the boutonnieres 
with which Conductor Stock and his men were adorned. 

Although many empty seats bore testimony to the fact 
that of all holidays, Christmas is the one in which the home 
spirit is dominant, enthusiastic applause greeted Mr. Stock 
on his entrance, the soloist, Alfred Quensel, and the men, 
when in response to the plaudits of the house, they rose at 
their leader’s command after the Mozart number. The 
program, which in deference to the occasion, was of the 
more popular order, was delightful. The most important 
contribution, the Dvorak D minor symphony, was given a 
splendid rendition. Though perhaps not to well known as 
that of the “New World,” by the same composer, it abounds 
in lovely melody, sparkling rhythm and is a better work. 
The Christmas “Pastorale”’ of Bach is one of the com- 
positions which one grows to look for at this time, and 
one which gives the strings and woodwinds equal scope, 
A delightful short suite for strings by Mozart elicited 
hearty applause. 

No more beautiful tone poem can be conceived than 
Bruneau’s “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” which combines 
the graceful and inimitable style of the French school with 
a wealth of melodic beauty. To Alfred Quensel must go 
a grateful acknowledgment both for his orchestration of 
the sonata, “The Flute of Pan,” and his delightful inter- 
pretation of the same. This composition, which though 
called a sonata is really three short excerpts, is a bit of 
exquisite imagery that could not be excelled, especially the 
first part. Mr. Quensel’s appearance was the signal for a 
burst of applause, which doubled at the close of his per- 
formance. 

THIRD KINSOLVING MusIcAL MORNING. 


Mischa Elman and Emilio de Gogorza were the two ar- 
tists chosen by Miss Kinsolving for the third of her series 
given in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel on Tuesday, 
December 28. The large and fashionable clientele that forms 
the audience on these occasions was very enthusiastic over 
the performance of both these players, and well they could 
be, as Mr. Elman has never been heard here to better ad- 
vantage and Mr. De Gogorza was in splendid form. Four 
Spanish songs opened the program and two songs of John 
Alden Carpenter made up the second group. These were 
all sung in artistic fashion, with excellent diction and true 
regard for musical value. Mr. De Gogorza received such 
thunderous applause after the second group that he gave 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” a favorite of his 
with the audience. Mr. Elman played the Saint-Saéns 
rondo capriccioso first, a miscellaneous group secondly, 
and concluded with the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne and 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow.” He brought to each 
number his wonderful technic, beautiful tone and a finish 
and style possessed by but few violinists. 


SweEpDIsSH CHORAL CLUuB’s INITIAL CONCERT. 


The first concert of the Swedish Choral Club took place 
on Thursday evening last at Orchestra Hall, before a 
large audience. This club, which numbers about two 
hundred and fifty singers, gives promise of becoming one 
of the recognized choral institutions of Chicago. The tonal 
quality on the whole was excellent, though no attempts at 
fine shading and nuances were made. 

The soloists—Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano; Albert 
Lindquist, tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass—acquitted 
themselves with credit. All are routined oratorio singers 
and appear at their best in such works as “The Creation.” 
Mrs. Zendt was received with enthusiasm, her best work 
being done in “On Mighty Pens.” Albert Lindquist sang 
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the solos allotted to him with a distinct understanding of 
the text. He also was warmly received. Gustaf Holm- 
quist, basso, is so well known that comment is unnecessary, 
except to say that he was in his usual good form, and sang 
with the authority and breadth of style which makes him a 
favorite. The whole third part of the work, which con- 
sists of some rarely beautiful duets, was omitted. For 
what reason nobody knows. 

Mention must be made of Walter Ferner, second cellist 
of the Chicago symphony Orchestra, who supplied an ex- 
quisite obligato to the solo “In Native Worth.” To Edgar 
Nelson belongs the credit of this organization. He had his 
forces well in hand, 

Henior Levy SuccessFuL Composer. 

Heniot Levy, pianist and instructor at the American 
Conservatory of Music, has also won fame as a composer, 
having achieved international renown by several of his 
works, most of which have been presented before the 
American public. A new work—a trio, op. 10, in A minor, 
published by Ries & Erler, will be played here later in the 
season and, it is said, will prove one of the most interest- 
ing musical novelties of the year. 


Bercey Pupits HEArp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in recital at the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School on Thursday evening, December 30: Irving Engel, 
pianist, pupil of Mrs. Bergey, assisted by Josephine Fuchs- 
Ashton, soprano, and Leslie Voightmann, tenor, pupils of 
Mr. Bergey. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


The South Side Branch School of the American Con- 
servatory at 1133 East Sixty-third street, which has estab- 
lished August 1, is already on a firm basis. There are 
ten instructors who teach all branches of music, expres 
sion and Daleroze Eurhythmics. Pupils of the branch 
school have all the privileges of those attending the main 
institution, 

The Chicago Choral Society, E. Warren K. Howe, con 
ductor, meets every Tuesday evening at the American Con 
servatory recital hall for rehearsals. 


FRANK Macn’s Stupents Busy. 


Frank Mach, of Omaha, Neb., presented Clara Schneider, 
aged thirteen, in a violin recital. This prodigy is rapidly 
coming to the front. She displayed soulful interpretation, 
perfect control of the bow, full tone and remarkable tech- 
nic. Miss Schneider held her audience spellbound with 
her beautiful playing. 

Eva Kerrihard, pupil of Mr. Mach and violin instructor 
at the Marcus Nielsen School of Music in Red Oak, Ia, 
presented Bernice Allen, Edward Goodrich, Egbert Auman 
and Vaughn Woodard in a student recital with marked 
success. 

ArtHUR Burton’s Pupit In “MEssIAH.” 


Derwent Whittlesey, bass, pupil of Arthur Burton, the 
vocal instructor, received the following glowing tribute 
after his recent appearance in “The Messiah” : 

“Derwent Whittlesey, of Chicago, made his first appear- 
ance yesterday before the Granville public, and it is not 
too much to say scored a phenomenal triumph. 

“His voice and personality combined to win immediate 
favor, and his interpretation of the difficult bass solos com- 
manded the unqualified admiration of his hearers, especial- 
ly of the musical critics, who could appreciate the spon- 
taneity of his singing, the fine tone, the splendid control, 
the freshness and vigor, which were equal to the climax in 
the familiar ‘Why Do the Nations.’”—Daily Advocate, 
Newark, Ohio, December 13, 1915. 


MELVILLE. ELtts in CHICAGO, 


Melville Ellis, pianist, custume designer and actor, was 
in Chicago last week. He renewed many acquaintances, 
and was delighted to see two of his younger friends occu- 
pying enviable positions in the business department of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Ellis, it is said, gave sev- 
eral of his friends valuable gifts as Christmas remem- 
brances. 


DAN BEDDOE’S RECENT 
ORATORIO PRESS REVIEWS. 


Tenor Scores Also in Concert with Elizabeth Liederkranz. 








Active Dan Beddoe sang the part of Samson in “Samson 
and Delilah,” in Bridgeport, Conn., December 7, 1915; in 
“The Messiah,” at Worcester, Mass., with the Oratorio So- 
ciety there, December 27, 1915; in “The Messiah,” with the 
Columbia University Chorus, New York City, December 20, 
1915, and in the same oratorio, with the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society, December 16, 1915; in Haydn’s “Creation,” at 
Poughkeepsie, October 25, 1915, and with the Liederkranz 
Society, in concert, at Elizabeth, N. J., December 1, 1015. 

That Mr. Beddoe’s work was highly enjoyed, the follow 
ing testimonials from the press ef the various cities in 
which he appeared attest: 

“SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 

Mr. Beddoe, who sang in the role of Samson, demonstrated not 
only a thorough comprehension of the essential sentiment, but solid 
grounding in the technical elements of voice production His reso 
nant voice and clear articulation proved him to be an artist of the 
highest rank. His singing had much that was beautiful in the way 
of phrasing and significant expression. His voice has a fine timbre 
nd his dramatic solos were effectively sung. He received much 





DAN BEDDOE 


ipplause from a discriminating audience Bridgeport Telegram, De 


cember 8, 1915. 


Mr. Beddoe sang Samson with feeling and dramatic force.—The 
Farmer, Bridgeport, December 8, 1915 


Dan Beddoe, the tenor, who sang the part of Samson, has a rich, 
vibrant quality in his voice that was very appealing. The under- 
current of woodwind instruments accompanying his first solo was 
very harmonious with the quality of his voice Bridgeport Daily 


Standard, December 8, 19 


Dan Beddoe sang the role of Samson, and was fully equal to the 
part His rich and resonant voice rang out with a power and per 
fection that was satisfying Ile has a lyric yet robust tenor voice 
that with his musical intelligence has given him a commanding posi 
tion among singers of opera and oratorio. He displayed the gradual 


yielding of Samson to the subtle love strains of Delilah till the final 


strains, “Delilah, I love thee,” were sung with such fervor that the 
scene needed no acting for further dramatic effect Bridgeport 


Evening Post, December 8, 191 


“THE MESSIAH.” 
Mr. Beddoe, too, needs no enthusiastic praise, having established 


himself firmly in the opinion of the Worcester music lovers by his 


His pure tenor voice seems wonderfully adapted 


former appearances 

to this work, and the very first «ria, “Comfort Ye My People,” was 
promise that was richly fulfilled as the work progressed The 
was reached in the final “He That Dwelleth” and “Thou 


culmination 
Shalt Break Them,” which he sang in admirab!e taste, and splendid 


voice and feeling—Worcester Evening Gazette, December 28, 1915 


Mr. Beddoe’s singing was especially delightful. He was in good 


eevee 
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voice, and his style singing, his legato, his diction, were ft 
first order New York Tribune, December 21, 191 

Dan Beddoe, who has sung the tenor role f this work | 
several previous occas-ons, was in splendid voice New Y k Her 
ald, December 21, 191 

In the solo quartet the men fulfilled the d ind etter t 


women New York Times, December ) 


Dan Beddoe stood out bravely in the ringing tenor at 
York Evening Sun, December a1, 19 

The always reliable tenor, Dan Beddoe, was in superb voice H 
set a high standard for the others to follow in the opening pa ue 
“Comfort Ye My People” and “Every Valley Shall be Exatted 
Hegis an artist of high rank and he never was heard to bette | 
vantage than in this and succeeding numbers Brooklyn Citizet 
December 17, 19! 

[he arias of Mr. Beddoe were excellently ng The B \ 
Daily Eagle, December 17, 191 

Mr. Beddoe touched the height of the evening >t be t 
his rendition of “In native worth and honor clad, wit beaut 
courage, strength, adorned, erect, with front serene, He ta 
man, the lord and king of nature all.” The clarity of vo 
which was emphasized by the well rounded notes he ng 
his work Evening Enterprise, Poughkeepsie, Octobe ) 

In hearing Dan Beddoe, of New York City, Poughkeey I 
tened to one of the most perfect teno f the day H 
known and highly lauded throughout the country Poughkee; 
Evening Star, October 26, 1915 

Mr. Beddoe scored the individual hit of the night Probably 1 
better tenor has ever been heard here Mr. Beddoe exhib-ted 
pure and vibrant tenor, his enunciation was distinct and \ 
has a melodious quality that at once wins his hearers His 
selection was the prize song from Wagner's “Meistersinger,” w 
enraptured the audience so much that it called him forth time and 
again until he was compelled to sing an encore His other unt 
included a group of three songs, “The Hour Glass by H. Bur 
leigh; “The Old Refrain,” by F. Kreisler, and “Call Me No M 
by ©. W. Cadman. These were all sung in fine style and w 
peated applause Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, Decembe ) 

Bookings for G. Davis Brillhart. 

G. Davis Brillhart, pianist and head of the piano depart 
ment of the Colorado State Normal at Gunnison, is booke« 
in Colorado cities under the Extension Department of the 


University of Colorado as follows 

Marble, January 12; Gypsum, January 13; Eagle, Janu 
ary 14; Minturn, January 15; Olathe, January 17; Hotel 
kiss, January 18; Colona, January 19; Glenwood Spring 
March 13; Rifle, March 14; De Beque, March 15; Grand 
Junction, March 16; Montrose, March 17 
March 18, 


Gunnison 


Persinger’s Immediate Success in San Francisco. 





Louis Persinger, American violinist, has chosen the Be« 
thoven concerto for his first solo appearance with the S 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra this season, on Jant 


14. In addition to this orchestral engagement, | 


j 


ices have been secured for four other appearances 1 


Francisco before the close of the present season 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is without question, 
one of the country’s best.”— Keeble in Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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Luisa Villani Pleases Boston Audiences in 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 





















































When the Boston Grand Opera Company opened its re- 
ent season in Boston, a work which attracted especial at 
tention was Montemezzi L’Amore dei Tre Re,” by reason 
f the fact that Luisa Villani was cast in the role of Fiora 
Mme. Villani it was who created the part at Milan, and 
hence her delineation of the character was awaited with 
interest 

What three B papers said concerning her work 
herewith foll 

M } u I ! in ¢ ellent impersonation dramatically 

lier ispicion and fear of the blind King, 
Manfredo w e would gladly disguise 
Avito which she vainly attempts to master after 
t then the ecstasy of her self-abandonment, 
t | nt knowledgment of her con ning love 
c low f approaching deat oes not ull he blood 
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LUISA VILLANI 

ese were for y but naturally expressed; and her song was the 
voice of each emotior Boston Herald 

Fiora f to Mme, Villas ind the virtue of her impersonation 

de from the plea es of her clear and colorful soprano and 
practiced and plast vocal skill-——lies in agreement with her 
notion of tl part If the spectator prefers her as a 
woman, cold to her spouse alike s man and as invader, haunted 
by her passion for Avit consumed by it, surrendered to it and 
letting Fate work its will, then does he agree with Mme. Villani 
Mine Villani’s is a well considered and accomplished 

figure of the theatre in operatic tragedy.—Boston Transcript, 

The performance a a whol was a brillant and effective one 
First and foremost, because of Mime Villani’s Fiora Mme 
Villani, who created this part at the first performance of Monte 
mezzi's opera, is worthy f it by reason of her beautiful voice 
and her exceptional skill and force a in actress Hler gestures 
are nobly plastic and eloquent, Latin in their grace and impulsive 
ness She was an impressive figure on the stage She rose nobly 
to the climax in the second act It i i passage which may well 
tempt the dramatic interpreter, which Mme, Villani surely is, and 
she was able to take complete advantage of her opportunities, Her 
eloquence of tone and of gesture was not more remarkable than 
her fine sense of proportion and her building up of the part 
through a series of the most logical and dramatic transitions, The 





toward the returning Manfredo, the struggle to keep 
her faith with him and the overwhelming passion of self-surrender 
in the the defiance of 
Archibaldo, the proclamation of her love in the face of death- 


who could 


coldness 


second act; final desperate and splendid 


were the accomplishment of a singer 
who could re- 


all these things 
actress who could sing, and an 


is hard to think of another 


act, and an artist 


create in performance It in this part 
who could equal both in passionate sweep and in the just arrange 
Boston Post. 


ment of detail the impersonation of Mme. Villani. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA GIVES 
SECOND PROGRAM OF OPERETTAS. 


Performances for Benefit of French War Charities. 





The second of the series of opera comique given for the 
benefit of several French war charities occurred in the Prin- 
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cess Theatre, New York, Tuesday afternoon, December 28, 
when the Music League of America presented Greta Tor- 




















EINAR LINDEN. 


padie, soprano, and Einar Linden, tenor, in “Pierrot Puni” 
and “La Poupee de Nuremberg.” Both operettas are light 
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in character, with sparkling music and a libretto that fairly 
bristles with light, clever dialogue. 

“Pierrot Puni,” by Henri Cieutat, tells the story of Pier- 
rot and Columbine, who are both in the service of Casan- 
dre. True to his nature, he follows the teasing coquette to 
tell her of his love, until, tired of her caprices, he decides to 
go out into the world. But Columbine suddenly sees that 
life without Pierrot would be miserable and she persuades 
him to remain and forgive her wiles. 

The second operetta, by Adam, is more pretentious, both 
as to score and book. It is somewhat reminiscent of “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” with its animated doll that the wizard 
toy maker intends to bring to life. Both Miss Torpadie 
and Mr. Linden scored a complete success. The latter not 
only sings in the performances, but is also the artistic di- 
rector and general producer. 

The third program, for the benefit of the Hospital Au- 
tonome in Paris, will be given on Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 13, when Einar Linden’s own operetta, “Le Jardiniere,” 
will be presented for the first time on any stage. The other 
artist will be Miguel Llobet, the celebrated guitarist, who 
will play his own brilliant transcriptions of the masters 
and some lighter Spanish and French compositions. 

The Hospital Autonome is represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, of the American Embassy in Paris. 
Other patronesses of the series are Mrs. Drexel Dahlgren, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Rockefeller, Mrs. Stephen H. Pell, Mrs. Allan Mar- 
quant, Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensse- 
laer, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and Mrs. E. T. Stotes- 
bury. 





Bust of Amedeo Bassi Executed by Carlo Rivalta. 


The accompanying picture shows the bust of Amedeo 
Bassi, leading Italian tenor with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, executed by Carlo Rivalta in his studio in Italy. 
Rivalta is one of the best known Italian sculptors, having 


executed the “Group of Strength” in the famous Victor 





BUST OF BASSI. 


Emanuel monument. His father, Augusta Rivalta, exe- 
cuted the monument “Garibaldi” at Genoa. 





Diaghileff Ballet on the Way. 


The Metropolitan Ballet Company makes the following 
announcement: 

“The Serge de Diaghileff Russian Ballet is on its way 
to New York, having left Bordeaux yesterday (Saturday, 
January 1) on the steamship Lafayette. It having finally 
been found that Mme. Karsavina was unable to leave 
Russia, her place has been taken by Mme. Maklezowa, of 
the Imperial Theatre in Moscow, one of the most brilliant 
of the younger artists whose numerous appearances were 
a sensational success. Mr. Nijinsky, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts, continued until the day of sailing, has 
been unable to get freed from internment in Austria, but 
the presence of Messrs. Bolm, Massin and other famous 
dancers will leave the lustre of Mr. Diaghileff’s celebrated 
organization undiminished by his absence, just as in the 
London season in the summer of 1914, when, notwith- 
standing the nonparticipation of Mr. Nijinsky, the Diaghi- 
leff Ballet reached the very highest point of its European 
triumphs.” 





Arkady Bourstin in Demand. 





Arkady Bourstin, the young Russian violinist, appeared 
at the Players’ Club, New York, on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 26, on which occasion he played “Romance,” Svend- 
sen; “Preislied,” from ‘“Meistersinger,” Wagner-Wil- 
helmj; “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler, and “Siciliano 
Rigaudon,” Francoeur-Kreisler, receiving much applause, 
to which he responded with several added numbers: 

On January 28, Mr. Bourstin will appear in Williams- 
port, Pa.; on February 7, in Philadelphia; on February 14, 
in Roxbury, Mass., and on February 19 his second New 
York recital will take place at Aeolian Hall. 





George Harris to Give Song Recital. 


George Harris, tenor, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, January 20. 
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TRINITY CHOIR OF SAN 
FRANCISCO SINGS “MESSIAH.” 


Excellent Rendition Given Handel’s Oratorio— Alameda 
County Chorus Sings Christmas Carols Under 
Municipal Auspices—General Notes. 


San Francisco, Cal., December 26, 1915. 

Local musical talent was largely in evidence in two per- 
formances today. Handel’s “Messiah” was sung in Trinity 
Church with a chorus of forty voices, with Benjamin S. 
Moore as organist-conductor, and as soloists Mrs. Millie 
Flynn Gish, Mrs. Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Ester Kent and 
Harold Pracht. Incidental to the occasion, Arthur Con- 
radi, violinist, played Gounod’s “Vision de Jeanne d’Arc” 
and Vieuxtemps’ “Adagio Religioso.” A large audience 
listened with pleasure. 








ALAMEDA CoUNTy CHorUuS. 


The Alameda County Chorus, under the direction of 
Alexander Stewart, sang Christmas carols at the Oakland 
Municipal Auditorium to a full house. A New Year carol, 
the words of which were written by Juanita Miller, daugh- 
ter of Joaquin Miller, which was arranged by William 
Carruth, was sung by a quartet including Edith Hibbard, 
soprano; Mrs. Edna Fischer Hall, contralto; Hugh J. 
Williams, tenor, and Lowell Redfield, baritone ; accompan- 
ist, Mabel Hill Redfield. The program was arranged by 
the recreation department of the Oakland city govern- 
ment. The Oakland Orpheus Club, directed by Edward 
Dunbar Crandall, took part; also the St. John’s Episcopal 
Church choir, Dr. Howard Middleton, director. 

PaRK BAND MEMBERSHIP J NCREASED. 

The Golden Gate Park Band, under the direction of 
Charles H. Cassassa, who was the director of the official 
Exposition Band, has been permanently increased to forty 
members. Concerts are given every Sunday at the park, 
free, to crowds numbering thousands. 

NOTES. 

During a series of eight concerts to be given at the St. 
Francis Hotel on consecutive Tuesday mornings, under 
the management of Rudolph Aronson, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Louis Persinger, Antonio de Grassi, Ralph 
Errolle, Bernice de Pasquali, Laura de Vilmar, Elsa Rueg- 
ger, Jack Hillman and Princess Tsianina will appear. 

Accompanying Mrs, Gerda Wismer Hoffman, dramatic 
reader, Hother Wismer, violinist; Victor de Gomez, cell- 
ist, and Frederick Maurer, pianist, appeared in concert at 
Sorosis Club Hall last Tuesday evening. The local press 
mentions the performance with praise for each of those 
who took part. 

Mme. Bernice de Pasquali gave a recital at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel last Tuesday evening, assisted by Emilio Puyans, 
first flute of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mrs. Edward E. Young, accompanist. Mme. de Pasquali 
sang two songs by Foudrain, Wolf-Ferrari’s “Un Verde 
Praticello,” “L’Oseau Bleu” by Dalcroze, “Ultima Rosa” 
and “Serenata” by Zandonai, and an aria from “Traviata” 
and “O Dolce Contente,” Mozart-Drouet. 

Christmas week brought fewer recitals and concerts than 
preceding weeks, owing to the abundance of other attrac- 
tions and the natural seasonal diversions of society. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





Ornstein’s Second Aeolian Hall Program. 


On Saturday afternoon, January 22, Leo Ornstein will 
give his second recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. This 
young Russian pianist, who is rapidly winning for himself 





a distinct place in the musical fraternity, will play the fol- 


lowing program: 


So a roc ruvensedbasess chen sbddaccatbeseveliveaeses ....Vannin 
Cee Eh ean BS POs cin.c 66660 ve cesescederes eine Debussy 
Morning Song in the Jungle............eeeeeeeeeeceeee cere e + SCOtt 
Dance of the Elephants............... 6:64 bencnhcasaeeseasnaatee 
I ec casSevisenetsatesd Guccierkeres.qverees Bach-Busoni 
Arahesque 2c ccccccccsccccccsccesvccccces ... Schumann 
No agi deds Ranson BKEdE Vette sedéentetedndeeees ... Schumann 
CRED 6 ovicsc veces cccccscccceces . Ravel 
The Brave Little Tailor............... .Korngold 


March Grotesque 20.000 cccccccccccsccccvcccscccscesevesces Ornstein 
Funeral March of the Dwarfs.............000000+eee0++++-Ormstein 
Three Moods ........ ... Ornstein 


Montene. TH. Gah WAR cocci cce ced: vettccccsscasevanveseoed Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor... .....cccecccccecceee ce sseeccceesveres Chopin 
Etude, EB mime... .cccccccccccccccccccvccecccvcvccceveeseses Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. §..cccccsccecccccccecencscrsccssscesvcsens Chopin 
Etude (Butterfly) ...ccccccerccscccccccccvccsssseccescevoes Chopin 
Rhapsody No. 13...-++++++ PPO ree Tere TTT TT TTT Liszt 





Muratore “Greatest Living Tenor.” 


James Whittaker, the music critic of the Chicago 
Examiner, enrolls himself among the superlative admirers 
of Lucien Muratore, the French tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, with this splendid and glowing tribute in the paper’s 
issue of December 20, IGI5: 

The steenth performance of “Carmen” last night makes it for 
the steenth time obvious that Lucien Muratore is the great artist 


of the opera company. With him in the cast Bizet’s opera be- 
comes “The Tragedy of Don Jose.” The burning glass brilliance 
of his voice focuses the mani-colored rays of this prismatic work 
on the one character and brands it in the imagination. 

For me Muratore is the greatest living tenor—even more so than 
De Reszke was before him. If you compare him with men who 
have voices his heroic and distinguished physique lifts him head 
and shoulders out of their class. Compare him with any pugilist, 
on the other hand, and his great histrionic talent makes him the 
class of even the most successful of them. 

He is to the French tradition what Caruso is to the Italian— 
an embodiment, pure and simp!e—and between these two men 
with voices I choose the one whose surplus attraction is the su 
perior one of the French stage. A trick of publicity would 
make Muratore a winner at the precarious game of careering in 
America. He holds all the high cards, but as yet the American 
public has not consented to sit at his table. Still, Americans 
need not be afraid, for this is a case of who loses wins—the 
notoriety of contributing to a fame which is bound to accrue from 
some point of the musical compass to a man who can be dubbed 
the greatest of tenors, 





FLORENCE WILEY-ZERBE HEARD 
AT PITTSBURGH PRESS CLUB CONCERT. 


Soprano, Principal Soloist, Ably Assisted by Local Artists. 
On Wednesday evening, December 8, Florence Wiley- 
Zerbe, soprano, of Franklin, Pa., was the principal soloist 
at an evening of music, given under the auspices of the 





FLORENCE WILEY-ZERBE. 


Pittsburgh Press Club at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh. 
The occasion was the thirtieth anniversary of this organi- 
zation, and Mrs. Zerbe, who is the gifted daughter of 
General John A. Wiley, added to her already long list of 
admirers of her splendid art. Mrs. Zerbe, assisted by 
Earl Mitchell at the piano, sang two groups of songs. Of 
especial interest was the aria, “One Fine Day,” from 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” which was included in her 
first group. This number, which aroused the enthusiastic 
approval of her audience, was sung with a consummate 


’ 


art and a knowledge of dramatic values which called forth 
prolonged applause. 

Earl Truxell, pianist; Jean de Backer, violinist, and his 
string quartet, and a double quartet of male voices from 
the Mendelssohn Club of Pittsburgh, also lent their aid in 
making the occasion one long to be remembered. 


LOUIS CORNELL GREATLY ADMIRED IN BOSTON. 
Evening Transcript Pays Him High Tribute. 


Louis Cornell, the young American pianist, who ap 
peared in Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., on Monday after 
noon, December 6, received the following flattering com 
ment from the Boston Evening Transcript of December 
7, 1915: 

MR, CORNELL’S CONCERT 
A New Pianist, a Younc AMERICAN, MAKes a PROGRAM THat De 


PARTS FROM RouTINe AND IN THE Music Proves Himsenr ot 


AGREEABLE AND PRomiIstnG TALENTS AND INDIVIDUALITY 

A young American pianist, Louis Cornell, who lately made an 
uncommonly good impression upon the hearers in New York, was 
heard in Boston for the first time yesterday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall There was no sonata on the program, which consisted al 
most entirely of short pieces of composers from all countries and 
all periods It included Mozart's fantasia in D minor, Liszt's 
variations on a theme by Bach and his “Ricordangza,” an impromptu 
nocturne and scherzo by Chopin, an intermezzo and caprice by 
Brahms, and brief pieces for the piano by Fauré, d’Albert, Ravel, 
Glick and Strauss 

What is it, in brief, that accounts for the uniformly striking 
impression aroused by this young pianist; what is it that differ 
entiates his playing from that of the multitude of efficient, hard 
and-fast virtuosi, male and female, who throng the concert halls 
at this time of the season Yesterday he played the diversified 
music of Mozart and Chopin and Strauss with a taste, a technical 
poise, a discretion beyond praise, but more than all these he has 
an unerring gift, remarkable in so young a man, of piercing in 
each case, the composer’s secret, his élan, and giving you it, rather 
than an eccentric distortion, glorified by the persistently intrusive 
personality of the player Mr. Cornell never intruded himself 
yesterday, and that was why his performance was so artistically 
chastened and devout; at the risk of exaggeration, we must add 
that it was a rarely beautiful example of a young and inexperi 
enced man with ail his laurels before him wholly sinking himself 
and his talent in an objective interpretation of the isterpiece 
he had chosen to play Real, if adolescent genius, was manifest 
in the playing of the old music and Chopin's nocturnes and im 
promptus; a Chopin who was evoked inimitably by some of the 
most restrained and delicate playing we have heard at any minor 
recital Mr. Cornell's technic is, as we have iid, remarkable. The 
only obvious flaw is an occasional tendency to slide from tone to 
tone, and this was evident only once or twice-—in Ravel's Pavane, 
for example hroughout the recital one was grateful for the 
absence of violent color and sound and fury, and was constantly 
surprised at the range of Mr. Cornell's vol and subdued vir 
tuosity Perhaps he was a trifle too discreet in his avoidance of 
bravura, but as a technician of the more subtle and recondite sort 


he will go far 


Clarence Bird’s Engagements. 


That Clarence Bird’s pianism has made an instant im 
pression in his native land, notwithstanding his years of 
absence abroad, is proved by the number of engagements 
which have been obtained for him by his manager, R. E 
Johnston, since his initial appearance here. He has been 
heard recently in Jersey City, Montclair, N. J.; Erie, Pa 
and Schenectady, N. Y., where his work has met with suc 
cess in each instance. His next engagement is on January 


at New Rochester, N. \ 


4s 


The St. Denis Tour. 


The Ruth St. Denis engagement at the Hudson Theatre 
has been so successful that the dancer and her company 
will give some further performances immediately in New 
York at the Candler Theatre Following these, Mis St 
Denis is to leave for a tour of the Southern and Middle 
Western States, returning to California in the spring 
when she will resume her work at the head of her school 


in Los Angeles. 














WILLARD FLINT (2s:0-Cantante) 





for the text.”—The Post. 


many times.”—The Daily News. 


traditions. yet of much individual distinction.” 


Soloist with the Apollo Club of Chicago, December 23rd and 27th. 


“Mr. Willard Flint was the basso, and he too sang with fine musicianship and appreciation 


“His voice is of the ‘cantante’ variety, beautifully flexible and of more than fair accuracy 
This was only Mr. Flint’s second visit to this city, but it is to be hoped that he may come again 


Soloist with the Philharmonic Club of Minneapolis, December 25th. 

“The work of Willard Flint, the famous oratorio basso, was an artistic delight from be 
ginning to end of his important part. His singing was according to the very best oratorio 
Minneapolis Journal 


Mr. Flint will return to the West for Spring dates, also season of 1916-1917. 
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United States 


whic h he 


thunder 
Francis Macmillen ha 
n this occasion, but it is doubtful if he has been 
vlled to bow o long 


violinist had to have 


pert 
ind dignified, as 
Dh 
Hamlet’ 
e conductor of the 


enthusiasm ot 


inrewarded His 
erture 


Beethoven's ¢ 


PRANCIS MACMILLEN AND MAX JACOBS 
APPEAR BEFORE BIG NEW YORK AUDIENCE. 


Unbounded Enthusiasm Expressed for Violinist and Conduc- 


tor in Carnegie Hall. 





Hall wa 


packed to overflowing last Saturday 


January 1, on the occasion of the first anniversary 


manifested in the 


\malgamated Cloth Workers of America, and the 
musical part of the entertain- 


t have been a source of joy to the performers. 


Macmillen, an artist 


the first rank, whose 


is well known in the capitals of Europe as in his 


fal to the lot 


Ischaikowsky’s violin 


flowers removed before 
1 the platt 


of a publy 


received at the 


several chairs 


was the recipient of an ovation such 


performer. The ap- 


end of the first move- 
concerto and the inter 
at the close greatly lengthened the pro- 


often played as well as he 


and wait so patiently for a lull. 


a table and a 


he could find sufficient 
rm, and he received a bouquet with a 


ill the grace of an operatic prima donna. But 


mother 


pertormance 


unchained al 


the audience, 
grew by what it fed on 
Orchestral Society of New 
imnot complain that his efforts to please his public were 
of the 


storm, and the recalls he got after 


rmance of the tuneful and brilliant concerto was 
well as artistically beautiful. 


like the appetite cf 
Max Jacobs, 
York, 


“Tannhauser” 


minor symphony must have been gratify- 


ing alike to the conductor and the members of the orches- 
tra. Max Jacobs is to be commended for playing the or- 
chestration that Beethoven wrote in the first movement, 
where the composer has the bassoons introduce the sec- 
ond theme when it reappears in the tonic -1ajor. Many 
conductors have this phrase played by the horns, which in- 
seethoven to introduce the second 
On account of the length 


struments are used by 
theme when it appears in E flat. 
of the program the conductor was wise in omitting all 
repeats, and though the double bassoon and the piccolo 
were necessarily absent from the last movement, the per- 
formance of the score was eminently satisfactory 

The program also contained “Two Caucasian Sketches” 
by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Marche Slav” and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” played 
as a violin solo by Francis Macmillen. Gladys Axman 
sang “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin,” to the great de- 


light of her hearers. 


De Bruyn-De Pia Unique Costume Recital. 


Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia, assisted by Um- 
herto Martucci, pianist, will give their unique costume re- 
cital on the evening of January 10 at the Workers’ Amuse- 
ment Club, New York. an organization under the direction 
of Anne Morgan and Frank Damrosch 

The program which they will present is as follows: 
Spanish Girl—‘*Me gustan todas” (Pyrenean folksong), 
“Callejeo” (Granados), “Serenata” (Fuentes), “Clavelitos” 
(Valverde), Merced de Solos—Barcarolle and 
scherzo (Giuseppe Martucci), Umberto Martucci. Hun- 
“Die Trennung” (Dvorak), “Dein Bild im 
,” “Ziegeunerlied” (Hungarian folksong, ar- 


Pina. 


garian duets 
Herzensgrund 
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ranged by U. Martucci), Roger de Bruyn and Merced de 
Pifa. French Marquis—‘Ronde du Postillon” (Adam), 
“Cest Toi,” “Ravissant Papillon” (Maley), “La-Bas” 
(Fourdrain), Roger de Bruyn. Fairy (Peter Pan)— 
“Fairy Revel” (Mendelssohn), “Elf Song” (Paine), “The 
Airship” (Maley), “Elf and Dormouse” (Colburn), Mer- 
ced de Pifia. Peasant of the Abruzzi (Italian)—‘Sere- 
nata” (Gubitosi), “E Canta il Grillo” (Billi), “Lisetta” 
(Burgmein), “Lasciati amar” (Leoncavallo), Roger de 
Bruyn. 





NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY GIVES 
FINE PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH.” 


Louis Koemmenich Leads His Choral Forces in Handel’s 
Oratorio and Scores Merited Success. 





“The Messiah,” of which work it may be said that, like 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, age cannot wither nor custom 
stale its infinite variety, received a splendid performance 
by the Oratorio Society of New York in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, December 30. Conductor Louis Koem- 
menich and his faithful choristers all know the work and 
interpret it as if they thoroughly enjoyed it. Detailed 
criticism of an oratorio as old as “The Messiah,” and 
which has now had eighty-nine performances by New 
York’s Oratorio Society, is altogether superfluous. There 
was delicacy on occasion, and there were passages of great 
pathos, power, grandeur, with skilfully managed crescen- 
dos and diminuendos worthy of a professional operatic 
chorus. Louis Koemmenich is certainly deserving of great 
praise for the pitch of perfection to which he has brought 
this body of purely amateur vocalists. The enunciation of 
the chorus was admirable. It made a book of words un- 
necessary. 

Lambert Murphy, who sang the tenor solos without his 
notes, was altogether satisfactory. Not only was his voice 
thoroughly musical under all conditions, but the intelli- 
gence of this artist in expounding his texts made his work 
on this occasion more effective than oratorio soloists usu- 
Vivian Gosnell gave a good delivery of the bass 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Her rendering of 





ally are. 
solos in the Handelian oratorio. 
the soprano, is, of course, well known. 
“The Messiah” solos has frequently been justly praised in 
these columns. The voice of Henriette Wakefield has like- 
wise has its meed of commendation. Both of these ladies 
were entirely pleasing, and the audience was not slow to 
testify approval. There can be no objection to the practice 
of spelling the composer’s name in its original German 
form, though the composer himself always wrote Handel 
after he had become a citizen of his adopted country. 

But what authority has the program compiler to give 
1687 as the year of the great musician's birth? 





NEW YORK CONCERT OF ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


Well Known Organization to Appear at Acolian Hall, 
January 10. 





On Monday evening, January 10, the Zoellner Quartet 
will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. The num- 
bers to be played are as follows: Beethoven’s op. 18, No. 6, 
Gliére’s op. 2, and Haydn’s op. 64, No. 5. The Zoellners 
now have a large following among the music lovers of 
New York, and these, as well as musicians in general, are 
looking forward to the event with pleasant anticipation. 

Immediately following the New York appearance, the 
Zoellner Quartet plays in Bridgeport, Conn., January 12, 
and then starts on a tour which will take the quartet away 
from New York for a period of four months. 





Guilmant Organ School Opens Winter 
Term with Large Enrollment. 





Tuesday, January 4, marked the opening of the winter 
term of the Guilmant Organ School, New York. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, who spent the holiday vacation at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., returned in time to 
be present at the opening session. This term opened with 
a large enrollment, testifying to the popularity of the 
school. 

Today (Thursday) the lecture course will be resumed, 
Thomas Whitney Surette giving the first of four lectures 
on Beethoven and his symphonies. The succeeding lec- 
tures will be given on the Thursday afternoons in January, 
after which Lewis C. Odell will continue his course on 
organ construction. 





Idaho’s Anthem. 


“Hail to Thee, Idaho,” is the anthem of the State of 
Idaho. The words are by Clarence E. Eddy and the music 
is by Prof. John J. McClellan, of Salt Lake City. The 
composition has vigor, swing and musical attractiveness, 
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TILLY KOENEN IS REPEATING 
SUCCESS OF FORMER TOUR. 


Dutch Contralto is Also Busy Making Talking Machine 
Records. 








Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, returned to America 
this season after an absence of five years, for a second 
tour of this country, and, from current reports, it would 
seem that the favorite of the Dutch Queen is now repeating 
the successes won on her previous tour here, also her pop- 
ularity abroad. She came to America late, because her 
loyalty to her people influenced her to remain in her own 
country until the danger of war was past. 

Mme. Koenen opened her season in Burlington, la., on 
October 25, where her success was so pronounced that the 
Burlington Musical Club reengaged her at once. Other 
appearances thus far have been at Grinnell, la.; Hutchin- 
son, Kan., and at Topeka, Kan., November 11, before the 
State Teachers’ Convention; with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New Orleans, La.; Columbus, Miss.; Brookhaven, 
Miss.; Houston, Tex.; Norman, Okla., and Chicago. 

Beginning January 11, Tilly Koenen will be in California 
for twelve dates, embracing all the large cities of that 
State. Among the most prominent appearances are recitals 
the the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco; at San José, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Oakland. This Western tour will 
follow her Southern engagements. Returning East, she 
will appear at Salt Lake City, Utah, also at Ogden, Utah, 
arriving in Chicago in time for her concert there on Jan- 
uary 30. Thereafter she will appear in Lincoln, Neb.; 
Baltimore, Md.; New York, Pittsburgh, and Birmigham, 
Ala. 

The Culbertson management of Chicago announces that 
it has made no less than a dozen bookings for Mme. 
Koenen for the season of 1916-1917, and with this outlook 
it seems safe to predict an unusual success for an unusual 
artist. 

For the past two weeks, Mme. Koenen has been prac- 
tically living in a laboratory of one of the leading talking 
machine companies perpetuating her voice on the records. 
This adds another to the list of celebrated artists who 
have preserved their voices for future generations. 

Tilly Koenen’s forceful personality, her magnetism, 
which wins audiences immediately, her voice, which is of a 
peculiarly beautiful quality and most individual, one which, 
once heard is never forgotten, in fact, all her exceptional 
talents have been mentioned so frequently in these columns 
that Musica Courter readers are already familiar with 
these, and her successes both here and abroad are ample 
testimonial. 

John Doane, the organist, is Mme. Koenen’s accom- 


panist and assistant. He will play at most of her recitals. 


Recent Musical Events at Osage, Iowa. 





Osage, lowa, December 28, 191 

The second of a series of recitals by the advanced voice 
pupils of Frank Parker, the director of the music depart 
ment of Cedar Valley Seminary, was given in the gymna- 
sium auditorium, Friday, December 17. The following 
pupils participated: Inga Urnes, Lydia Urnes, Bessie Mil 
lard, Bernice Hubbard, Mildred Markham, Frances Koop 
and Verna Gorder. Features of the program were five 
songs from Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses,” by 
Mark Andrews, sung by Miss Koop, and Mrs. Wood forde- 
Finden’s “On Jhelum River,” cycle for soprano and bari 
tone, given by Miss Gorder and Mr. Parker. 

A lecture on MacDoweil an His Music will be given 
at the seminary, January 28, by Frank Parker. It will be 
illustrated with piano and song compositions of MacDowell 
by Florence C. Fennessy (pianist), Frances Koop (con- 
tralto), and Frank Parker (baritone). 

Special programs of Christmas music were given in the 
four churches here Sunday night, December 26. At the 
Methodist Church the large vested chorus choir under the 
direction of Frank Parker presented Frederic Field Bul- 
lard’s Christmas cantata, “The Holy Infant.” The soloists 
were Verna Gorder (soprano), Bessie Millard (contralto), 
and Frank Parker (baritone). Mary Allen, of the faculty 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, was the organist. 


Bowes Studio Notes. 


Marie Tempest, the well known English actress, is study- 
ing with Mr. Bowes in preparation for her appearance as 
the “head liner” at Keith’s Palace Theatre, on Monday, 
January 10. 

Miss Tempest will continue her work with Mr. Bowes 
until March, when she is to produce a play and expects to 
interpolate some songs. 

On Tuesday, January 11, Mr. Bowes will give a musicale 
at his studio, 601 Madison avenue, presenting three pupils: 
Fellowes Gordon, lyric soprano; Ruth Cunningham, mezzo, 
and Strang Nicklin, baritone. 

Miss Cunningham’s success singing Carmen with the 
San Carlo Opera Company has brought several splendid 
offers to this talented young lady. Singing the title role 


of “Carmen” without rehearsal was a trying experience, es 
pecially as the company sang in Italian, and Miss Cunning 
ham in French. Her three appearances in Syracuse, Buf- 
falo and Toronto, were unqualified successes. 

Fellowes Gordon has a phenomenal voice, and Mr. Bowes 
predicts great things for her. 


WAGNER MUSIC ELOQUENTLY DISCOURSED 
BY NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Josef Stransky and His Players Thrill Large Audience on 
Sunday Afternoon, 





Wagner, as expounded by Conductor Josef Stransky and 
the splendid orchestra of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, filled Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 2, 
with an enormous audience and thrilled the assembled mul 
titude with the melodies, harmonies and orchestral splen 
dors of the music that was once called in scorn “of the 
It will be of the future without a doubt. But it 
is certainly in the heyday of its popularity at present, and 


future.” 


is already an established classic beside the later and more 
advanced music of these days. The program consisted of 
Waldweben from 


“Lohengrin” prelude, prelude and liebestod from “Tris 


the “Rienzi” overture, “Siegfried,” 
tan and Isolde,” introduction to the third act of “Lohen 
grin,” the “Good Friday” music from “Parsifal,” “Tann- 
hauser” overture, “Dreams,” “Entrance of the Gods Into 
Valhalla” (from “Das Rheingold”) and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” (from “Walkire”). 

Conductor Josef Stransky showed an intimate knowledge 
of the scores and a mind that was not the slave of tradi- 
tion. If he chose to depart from the usually accepted 
tempos of the older Wagnerian conductor he did so frank- 
ly, and his new readings were interesting in their novelty 
Needless to say he had 
the sympathies of his audience from the first to the last 


and convincing in their sincerity. 


note. The playing was almost invariably of the highest 
class. 
RRA ac RAR 
OBITUARY. 


Charles B. Hawley. 


Charles B. Hawley died at Eatontown, N. J., on Wednes 
day, December 29, after a second attack of paralysis Mr 
Hawley, who was fifty-seven years old, was born in 
Brookfield, Conn., in 1858. 
cians, and at the age of twelve he took a prominent part 


Both his parents were must 


in the musical activities of Cheshire Military Academy, 
which he attended. 

In 1875 Mr. Hawley came to New York and took up 
the study of vocal music under George James Webb. 
Rivarde and Federlein. He also studied compos'tion unde: 
Dudley Buck, Mosenthal and Rutenberg. The following 
year he became soloist in Calvary Episcopal Church and 
later was made assistant organist at St. Thomas’ 

During the past twenty-five years Mr. Hawley had been 
a teacher of voice, his studios being located in New York 


He was bass soloist and director of the choir at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle for seventeen years and a director of the 
Metropol-tan College of Music for a decade. For many 
years an active member of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
and the Mendelssohn Quartet Club, Mr. Hawley was also 
a charter member of the New York Manuscript Society 
He had been organist and choirmaster at Madison Avenue 
M. FE. Church for the past four years. 

Numerous works by Mr. Hawley have been published, 
among his best known songs being “My Thought of You” 
and “Peace.” 

\ widow and daughter are left to mourn his loss, which 
is felt by the entire musical fraternity 

he funeral services were held at Grace Church, on Fri 
day, December 31, at 11 o'clock, the music being furnished 
by the Madison Glee Club, under the direction of Louis 


Koemmenich. Rev. Dr. Louis L. Flattery officiated. 


Edward Lyman Bill. 


Colonel Edward Lyman Bill, editor of the Music Trade 
Review and the Talking Machine World, died suddenly 
Saturday afternoon, January 1, at his home in New Ro 


chelte, N. Y. 
tle had apparently been well up to practically a 


Death was due to a cerebral hemorrhage 


1 nour be 


fore his death. 
When 
e Territory of Dakota, 


Territor.al Militia, 


The deceased was born in Lyme, Conn., in 1863 


a young man he went West, to tl 


became a member of the 


and there 
and afterwards was made a colonel 

His activity in the musical field was chiefly devoted to 
manufacturers of and dealers in pianos, players and talk 


ing machines, and in that section of music he was regarded 


highly among his many acquaintances. Hi udden death 
was a severe shock to those who had come to know him 
during the twenty-five years he had been associated in 
the piano trade paper publishing line His sudden call to 
the Land Beyond will mean a distinct loss to the many 


friends and acquaintances he had made during the years 
of activity in his business and social life. He is survives 
by a widow, two sons and one daughter 

Marie de Zielinska. 


News has come from Los Angele Cal., to the effect 
Jaroslaw ce Zielin ki 


died recently following a brief illness in that city. Mme 


that Marie de Zielinska, wife of 


de Zielinska was a linguist of ability, and previous to r 


moving to the California city, taught languages for some 
years in the Buffalo, N. Y., High School. She was a per 
son of lovable nature, commanding figure and of sweet 
appearance, and held the sincere esteem of all with whom 
s| came in contact Her bereaved husband, Jaroslaw 


de Zielinski, instructor of plano irmony, conductor pion 
cer in the performance in America of the modern Russian 
ind Polish school of piano literature, has the mpathy of 


many friends, who mourn with him in bis 1 














ALLEN HINCKLEY 


an appreciative pupil of 


DUDLEY BUCK 








Of Hinckley’s appearance 
as Hagen in “Goetterdaem 
merung’ with the Chicago 
Opera Association on 
December 19, newspapers : 
pore Dear Mr. Buck: 


Chicago Daily Tribune 

Mr. Hinckley won 
good meed of praise for 
his appearance as Hagen 
His sonorous V oO1cé 
out as I did then. 
the same. 

With freedom of 


steadied since his visit 
here two years ago, and 
the sturdy pantomimic 
values he imputed to the 
character made excellent 
impression, 





This letter quite sufficiently expresses 
Mr. Hinckley’s opinion of his teacher: 


December 21, 1915 


| sang the best Hagen on Sunday that | 
ever sang tm my life. 
and your work with me 
rhe first act was good, but in the second 
I let loose in proper shape, and I never 
tossed that Ruf and 


tl il 3 Chicago Herald 

. os 

1e TonOwiIng tuff Hagen was allotted to 
The third act was just Mr. Hinckley. an artist 


voice comes freedom 
of thought and dramatic action. 


That Hinckley’s singing 
met with the approval not 
only of the audience but 
also critics, is shown by 
these opinions: 


Chicago Daily Journal 
Still another was Allen 
\Mlany thanks to you Hinckley, an artist with 


It shows a strikingly fine voice 


who had sung with the 
company during the sea 





son previous to thi 
The voice of the inwer 
Yours, HINCKLI Y. was heard to considet 
able advantage It is a 





Chicago Examiner— 

Chicago Evening Post Allen Hinckley aban- 

ve ¢ doned the classic slinking 

The Hagen of Mr. med the classic slinking 
Hinckl ‘ satat and toadying in the role 

‘*kley was a sinister e ty. - 

SEICKICY Was o ome of Hagen, and made him 
figure of ponderous voice an elegant  blackguard 
and powerful in expres- more in tune with his 
sive force. aristocratic voice. 


voice of no little power 

Chicago Evening Ameri and richness 
can 

The role of Hagen 

served to introduce Allen 

Hinckley, who made a 


The Daily News 
Allen Hinckley made 


somber, brooding spirit his season's debut with 
of evil, and whose voice a well thought out study 
is exceedingly fine of Hagen, finely sung 











Dudley Buck’s Studios are at 27 West 42d Street, New York, in Aeolian Hall 
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Margaret George 


CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operatic Successes is Italy. 
Management: Tomas Geonce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘ets 


2206 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Calif 





ANICA FABRY TO SING IN PRINCESS 
THEATRE, JANUARY 16. 


A Slovak Prima Donna New to New York. 





The Music League of America announces a song recital, 
in the Princess Theatre, on Sunday afternoon, January 16, 
by Anica Fabry, a Slovak prima donna new to New York. 





rioneNce LARRABEE 


rosten 7 tM. wry rite ‘ive.. few York ‘' ye #8 Season 1915-16 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bide. Chicas 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. ew York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


a6qt GIRARD AVE,, SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


hover’ MAITLAND 


Eminent Song and Oratorio Singer. (BASS-BARITONE) 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1915-16. 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Studio: 23 East s7th Street Phone, Plaza 7409. 


SOUSA «= BAND 


Now Playing at 
N. Y¥Y. HIPPODROME 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLM AN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















LESLEY MARTIN, seican 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, ~ 2 York 
SINGE - Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Praline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle wares Gertrude 
Hutcheson, Geor, 4 emus, Geor Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. ene Walton gremell, iske 
4 Hara, Horace Wri ht, Mabel Wilbur, John 

Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
U ¥W... Sace hetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 











VLADIMIR NEVELOFF 


PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 














ALINE VAN 


ARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


Management: 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York Mason & Hamlin Plano Used 

















LESTER 


ONAHUE 


The Young American Pianist 


whose instantaneous New York 
success confirmed a fine reputa- 
tion won in Europe. 





STUDIO: 23 EAST 75th STREET, NEW YORK 





Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 



































\NICA FABRY 


Sefore coming here Miss Fabry had won an enviable repu- 
tation in the Royal Opera at Budapest, where she sang 
leading roles. 

Anica Fabry was born in the north of Hungary of an 
artistic and musical family. As a child, from the age of 
twelve on, she sang at frequent concerts in Budapest and 
surrounding towns, often taking part in important charity 
benefits. Later she studied for a year in the National Con- 
servatory before entering the Royal Academy, where she 
took her diploma. She continued to sing in concert in the 
Hungarian capital, and soon afterward made her debut at 
the Royal Opera as Suzanna in “Le Nozze de Figaro.” 
Her voice, at that time a clear lyric, soon deepened into a 
dramatic soprano, and the ovation accorded her at the time 
of her debut made her one of the most popular sopranos 
Among the roles she sang there are: Leo- 
nore in “’ Marguerite in “Faust,” Santuzza in 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” etc. 

Miss Fabry’s recital on January 16 will mark the prima 
donna’s debut in the American metropolis. 


of the Opera 


rrovatore, 


AMERICAN SOPRANO AT THE METROPOLITAN. 
Anna Fitziu to Sing Principal Role in ‘‘Goyescas.’’ 


The MusicaL Courter, prompt as ever with real news, 
said in the “Bystander” in the issue for December 30, “‘On 
dit’ that she is likely to be taken on soon at a certain great 
operatic establishment, where a voice and the ability to 
sing as well as she does should be extremely welcome in 
a season with a rather uncertain supply of sopranos.” On 
the evening of December 31, one of the daily papers pub- 
lished a notice to the effect that Anna Fitziu, the artist 
named in the “Bystander,” had been engaged to take the 
place of Lucrezia Bori (who is unfortunately still unable 
to sing on account of an indisposition) in the principal 
” the Spanish opera by Granados, which 
This news 


role of “Goyescas, 
is to be the next novelty at the Metropolitan. 
was confirmed on Saturday morning. 

It is good news to learn that the Metropolitan has en- 
gaged a young American girl for a debut in an important 
role, instead of sending across for some foreign artist no 
more competent than Miss Fitziu. Hers has been a cruly 
meteoric career. Taken from the ranks of comic opera, 
she was trained for the grand opera stage by William 
Thorner, and her splendid voice and capital singing at once 
won for her a place in the two leading opera houses of 
Spain, at Madrid and Barcelona, and in one of the leading 
theatres of Italy, the San Carlo, Naples. Her debut here 
will be watched with great interest. If she fulfills the 
promise which she has given in various concert appearances, 
there is no doubt of her success; but, whatever may hap- 
pen, the interesting point is that the Metropolitan manage- 


ment—though perhaps to some degree forced to do so by 
the present circumstances—accepted an American artist in 
the place of a foreign artist in an important role and did 
not seek abroad for new talent. 





ST. CECILIA CLUB ACTIVITIES. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach to Assist the Organization at Its Concert. 


At work constantly under Victor Harris, its expert con- 
ductor, the St. Cecilia Club has attained to a degree of 
vocal virtuosity which places the organization among the 
leading singing clubs of the country. Its concerts in this 
city count always with the most interesting musical events 
of the metropolis. The next public opportunities to hear 
the St. Cecilia Club will be on January 15 and 18. The 
former date marks the annual concert which Mr. Harris’ 
singers give for the benefit of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs at Washington Irving High School, in Franz X. 
Arens’ series of chamber music conecrts. 

On January 18 the St. Cecilia will give its own concert, 
and the program should attract particular attention, be- 
cause it will include five first performances of works by 
Victor Harris, Percy Grainger (two), Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach (two), and there will also be compositions by Gor- 
ing-Thomas, Purcell, Chaminade and others. Included on 
the program will be a revival of the cantata. “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” to the text ci Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
composed for the St. Cecilia Club by Mrs. Beach in 1907, 
for chorus, soprano and alto soloists, piano and organ. 

The coming occasion will be memorable, too, because, 
out of admiration for the club, Mrs. Beach herself has 
promised to play the elaborate and beautiful piano part. 
The assisting artist will be Louis Graveure, baritone. 





Otto Torney Simon Directs 
Washington Home Club Chorus. 


Under the direction of Otto Torney Simon, the Home 
Club chorus of one hundred and fifty voices sang at the 
opening of the Pan-American Congress at Washington 
D. C., on December 27, at the invitation of the Department 
of State. A thousand representatives of art and science 
were present. Following the opening address by Vice- 
President Marshall, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
made a speech. The Home Club chorus is under the direct 
patronage of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


of Milan 
COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 206 West 7ist Street, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 
Personal Address and Studio, 151 West 71st St., New York. 
Phone, Columbus 2857. 


WITHERSPOON ss 


Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, wee Musical Bureau 

















IDA GARDNER 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


ARTHUR NEVIN 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence - - o 




















REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street : : . - New York 


rorENcE AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 


Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orch. Jan. 16, '16 
Personal Address: 133 East 34th ny Wew York 
Telephone 2239 Murray H 
Management: * E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 3 New York 


Distinguished 
Foreign Prima Donna 


now in New York, will give expert advice, and ial instruction in 
—_ and Classic posing according to school of Grand ra, Paris, 
d Wagner Festspiel, Bayreuth. Only talented pupils accepted. 


ADDRESS: Impresario Studio 112 Carnegie Hall, N.Y 
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MUSICAL HAPPENINGS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


Notes of Interest to the Musicians and Music Lovers. 


671 Broad Street, ] 
Newark, N. J., January 3, 1916.5 


The holidays, now over, occupied the attention these 
past two wee'3 of musicians and music lovers alike. Now, 
however, ali are returning to their work, a wee bit rested 
(I wonder?) and at least resolved to accomplish more 
than ever. 

THe New FeperaTIoN oF MUSICIANS. 

It is proposed to issue an invitation to the presidents 
of the various musical clubs and unions, as well as other 
societies made up of professional musicians, for a meet- 
ing on January 22. This date is suggested, but will not 
be definitely decided upon until a majority of the cities 
are heard from. The meeting will be held in the rooms 
of the Newark Musicians’ Club, 847 Broad street (oppo- 
site Central Railroad depot), at 8:30 p. m. 

Each town, village and city should be included in order 
to make the meeting a representative one. Particularly 
the presidents of the musical clubs, men and women, com- 
mittees appointed to act for the clubs, or specially chosen 
delegates, are urged to be present. It is impossible to 
reach all by letter, so the Newark committee is depend- 
ing principally on publicity as a means of reaching the 
musicians, The committee asks that all who intend being 
present at this meeting communicate with the correspond- 
ing secretary of the Newark Musicians’ Club, Mildred 
S. Allen, 847 Broad street, Newark, as soon as possible, 
so that this date may be positively decided upon or a new 
one chosen. 

At this meeting a preliminary organization is to be 
formed and temporary officers chosen. Plans for the 
spring convention will be mapped out and the programs, 
entertainments, etc., arranged for. 

In reply to several communications received this past 
week, the writer desires to state that all professional 
musicians will be eligible, both union and nonunion, men 
and women, but only residents of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Charles Grant Shaffer, 18 Hedden terrace, is chair- 
man of the Newark committee. 

Notes. 

Dora Becker was the soloist last week in Paterson, 

N. J., where she appeared before the Woman’s Club. She 


THOMAS J. KELLY 


Conductor Mendelssohn Choir 


VOCAL COACH 


Lecture Recitals with Mrs. Kelly 


WIIl move trom 209 South 35th Avenue, Omaha, Neb, 
to Chicago, Ill, March 1, 1916 

















CLARA 


Clemens-Gabrilowitsch 


CONTRALTO 
American Tour 1915-1916 


SONG RECITALS AND ORATORIO 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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YVONNE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1915-1916 Booking 





Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 





Address 68 de l"A: B Hes, Belgi 
pa nc = el 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Address: Detreville Bruxelles 


_— 














LTT LIS SEINE 


chose for her program “National Characteristics of Violin 
Music” and offered a delightful program, which won for 
her loud applause and many praiseworthy criticisms. 

On December 30 John A. Campbell, tenor, took an 
important part on the program offered in Foresters’ Hall, 
Toronto, Canada. The recital was devoted to the original 
compositions of Isabella B. Watson. Mr. Campbell sang 
three groups of songs, the audience being unusually 
pleased with his singing. His contributions were “After 
Years,” “Goodbye to Thee, Beloved,” and “Memories of 
Thee,” all by Isabella B. Watson, and also “Onaway, 
Awake! Beloved” (Coleridge Taylor), “The Star” 
(Rogers), and “Mary of Argyle’ (Nelson). Mr. Camp- 
bell has an unusually pure, lyric tenor voice, which he 
uses to splendid advantage in songs of this nature par- 
ticularly. 

The doors of the Jersey City Festival Chorus will be 
closed to new singers after January 27. The closing date 
in Newark is January 19. After these dates it will be 
impossible for any one not then a member to enlist 
Those who desire to join are urged to send in their 
names as early as possible to the office of the Newark 
Music Festival Association, 671 Broad street, Newark, 
or the Jersey City Festival Association, 149 Newark ave 
T. W. ALLEN. 


nue, that city. 


SECOND IN NEWARK SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


Large Audience Present. 

On Friday evening, December 17, the second of an 
interesting series of concerts was given in Newark, N. J. 
These concerts, which are under the direction of C. Grant 
Shaffer, are attracting unusual interest, large audiences 
being in attendance, and enthusiastic praise for the artists, 
and especially for Mr. Shaffer, prevailing. On this occa- 
sion the artists were Frieda Benneche, soprano; Paul 
Henneberg, flutist, and the Jan Hus Choral Union of New 
York. Sixty members in Bohemian costume made up this 
latter organization, which was ably conducted by Charles 
M. H. Atherton. 


chorus sang folksongs of the Bohemians, the Slavs, the 


Under Mr. Atherton’s direction the 


Hussites, about a dozen in all. Then there were choruses 
and folk dances combined. Of special interest was a 
group which included songs and folk dances of Russia 
Serbia and Montenegro 

Miss Benneche sang the mad scene from “Lucia” with 
flute obligato and David’s “Charmant Oiseau.” Each of 
these numbers delighted her enthusiastic audience, and 
helped to make the program of untiring interest. 

At the next concert, which will take place January 21, 
Dora Becker, the gifted violinist will be a soloist. Others 
on the program will be Edith Moxom Gray, pianist, who 
has appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and William Simmons, the popular baritone. 


DETROITERS DELIGHTED WITH 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY. 


Brilliant Performances Attract Large Audiences to Garrick 
Theatre, 





Detroit, Mich., December 28, 1915 

The week of grand opera, December 20-25, given at the 
Garrick Theatre by the San Carlo Opera Company, under 
the DeVoe-Detroit management. proved a magnet which, 
in spite of preparations for Christmas, attracted large 
audiences to every performance, and in some instances 
packed the house. The operas given were “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia.” “Faust,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagli- 
acci,”” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” 
The principals for the most part were young, well trained 
vocally and histrionically, and gave a satisfactory account 
of themselves. The work of Mary Kaestner, Mme. Vac- 
cari, Stella de Mette, and the Messrs. Salazar, Agostini, 
Antola and Picco is worthy of special mention. The 
chorus and orchestra were adequate. 


Youne Prantst Gives RECITAL. 


An unusually attractive musicale was the recital of 
Phvllis Gahell given in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Friday morning, December 3. It was Miss Gabell’s first 
appearance since her return from New York, where she 
studied with Wager Swayne. Miss Gabell has come back 
all the better for her study. Alwavs possessed of good 
technic and temperament, her playing shows more ma- 
turity and a broader grasp of interpretation, displaying 
rare sympathy and feeling. Her program was as follows: 
Prelude and fugue. B flat major, Bach; etude, G flat ma- 
jor. Chopin; prelude. G minor, Rachmaninoff: “La Cathe- 
drale Eneloutie,” “La Fille aux Chevaux de Lin.” Debussy; 
“Butterfly,” Grieg; “Bacchante endormie,” Hahn; “Czar- 
das,” MacDowell; “Liebestraum,” and eighth rhapsodie, 
Liszt. J. M. S. 








DO YOU KNOW 
WHO THIS ISe 





MASTER INTERPRETER 
MASTER TECHNICIAN 
MASTER PIANIST 


GREATEST LIVING AUTHOR- 
ITY ON MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


If you are acquainted with 
him, then you also know the 


ART 
PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


of which he is EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 











Associated with him in 
the production of the 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 
PIANO LESSONS 


—_ ae 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
EMIL SAUER 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


This monumental work contains contributions of 


many internationally famous musical authorities, 


including the late W. S. B. MATHEWS, 


The text books issued by the ART PUBLI- 
CATION SOCIETY are being used by 
PRIVATE TEACHERS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and CONSERVATORIES all over the 
UNITED STATES. 


There is a constantly growing demand for in 
structors teaching according to this system of 
musical education, on account of their SUPERIOR 


KNOWLEDGE. 





For further information, address 


Dept. C, Art Publication Society, 916-918 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A musician, who arrived from Paris Wednesday 
of last week, brought the report that Claude De- 
bussy was seriously ill in that city, following an 


operation. 
—@——— 


taltimore is to have a real symphony orchestra 
again with a real conductor. Private subscriptions, 
aided by an appropriation by the city council, has 
raised a sufficient sum of money and established a 
symphony orchestra of fifty pieces, of which Gustav 
Strube will be conductor and J. P. van Hulsteyn 
Three concerts will be given this 
Public rehearsals 


concertmaster. 
season, and three more next fall. 
are to be held at popular prices, preceding each con- 
cert. In addition to standard and well established 
compositions, it is planned to present works of some 
of the local composers whose music merits distinc- 


tion. 


Several letters have been received by the 
MusicaL Courter calling attention to an apparent 
discrepancy in the biographical sketch of Enrique 
Granados published recently. It was stated that 
Granados born in 1867 and studied with 
Charles de Beriot at Paris. 
that de Beriot died in 1870, so that Granados must 
have been the climax of infant prodigies. The mis- 
understanding is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
seriot, son of the famous vio- 
died in 


was 
The point made was 


Charles Vilfride de 
linist, Charles Auguste de Beriot 
1870), was for a great many years professor of 
piano at the Paris Conservatoire. It was with him 
—the son, not the father—that Granados studied. 


(who 


a 
en) — 


On Friday afternoon, January 7, Maximilian 
Pilzer, the concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, will appear as the soloist at the 
orchestra’s concert and play a violin concerto in D 
This will be the first 
An unfamiliar 


minor by Edmond Severn. 
public performance of the work. 
feature of the program is to be the overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Die Feen.” The Dvorak “New 
World” symphony also will be heard. On Saturday, 
January 8, Percy Grainger is the assisting artist at 


opera, 


the second concert in the Saturday evening series 
of the Philharmonic. A Tschaikowsky-Grieg pro- 
gram is arranged, with Grainger doing the Grieg 
piano concerto. The symphony will be Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth. 


iia — 

Although George Dostal’s versatility as a singer 
of songs and of many operatic roles has become 
widely known in music circles, it is learned that 
the tenor has added yet another role to his reper- 
toire. On Christmas enacted the time 
honored part of Kris Kringle and in his round of 
visits stopped at the Hotel Gotham, New York, an 


Eve he 


presented to Ignace J. Paderewski a check for 
$1,301 for the Polish Relief Fund. The amount 
represented the profits of the recent concert given 
by George Dostal and Mme. Melville-Liszniewska 
in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the Polish 
Fund. As a reward for this splendid achievement 
for the cause, Paderewski wrote a letter of thanks 


and congratulation to the tenor. 
Sects 





Moline, Ill, is putting itself on the musical 
map in approved modern fashion, which means 
that it realized the value of the tonal 
art as a civic asset commercially and cul- 
turally and is setting about in a practical way to 
benefit therefrom, even though it has as nearby 
neighbors such large communities as Rock Island, 
Ill, and Davenport, Ia. A local “Lucia” perform- 
ance was given in Moline on December 30 and, due 
to the excellent advance work done by the newspa- 
pers, the business associations and the musical fra- 
ternity, a very large attendance resulted. Moline 
intends after this to encourage enthusiastically all 
legitimate musical attractions, for the city has found 
out that they help to stimulate business and lift the 
place from the limitations of too much localism, 


has 


which always signifies the kind of self-satisfaction 
that in the end makes for stagnation financially and 
artistically. 

——$—— 

Cleofonte Campanini, director of the Chicago 
pera Association, has decided not to carry out 
his project of a two weeks’ season at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House next month, at the close of his 
season in Chicago. His energies will be devoted to 
planning for a fitting New York season with his 
Chicago company early in 1917. 

é 

It is announced that the New York Philharmonic 
Society has been obliged to give up the plan of pre- 
senting Richard Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony 
this season, having been unable to obtain the wood- 
wind parts from Germany, which, it is claimed, were 
confiscated by the English en route. If they should 
chance to arrive later the work will be given in one 
of the concerts at the end of the season. 

ee 

Among the most cherished of her Christmas 
souvenirs is a letter received by Mme. Gadski from 
“five lieutenants of the Royal British Army, some- 
where in France.” The missive thanks the singer 
for the pleasure the writers derive from listening 
to her German songs on their music machine. Her 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” say the 
lieutenants, is their favorite, and they close with 
the wish that ‘we may soon hear it by your own 
voice, and that at Covent Garden, unless German 
Mme. Gadski sent her 
autographed photographs (as Isolde) to the British 
lieutenants and wrapped them up with some Christ- 
mas gifts which she dispatched to the warriors. If 
that be treason on both sides, it is the kind of which 
the world would like to see more at this time. 


music is forbidden us.” 


We stand on the brink of two great gulfs, the un- 
measured past and the immeasurable future. Each 
moment is the beginning of a new era and the end 
of an age that stretches back into the starless night 
of unrecorded antiquity. Then why should January 
1 be chosen as a special day for making good resolu- 
tions? Nature gives us revolutions of the sun and 
gyrations of the earth, but writes no calendar and 
makes no dates. Still, it is better to make good 
resolutions on the so-called New Year’s Day than 
never to resolve at all. The man who overcomes 
his laziness or carelessness for a short period follow- 
ing the first of January is the better for it. But why 
not think of every day as the starting point of a new 
year? Even some of the musicians we know might 
do a little better with more care and a stricter atten- 
tion to their art and their health. 


a 


Emmeline Burton, accompanied by her mother 
and sister, returned from Europe three weeks ago 
on a Greek steamer to New York. On their way 
to California they spent a day in Chicago visiting 
friends. Before going abroad Miss Burton coached 
for some time with Birdice Blye, of Chicago, and 
was considered by her to be an exceptionally gifted 
young girl who gave promise of a fine future in the 
musical world. Mrs. Burton and her two daughters 
have been abroad nearly three years visiting France, 
Portugal, Spain and Greece. They were received 
by the King of Spain and spent some time in Lisbon. 
One day when they were at the American Ambassa- 
dor’s, Miss Burton remarked that she “had coached 
with Birdice Blye, the famous pupil of Rubinstein.” 
Thereupon Mr. Burch, the Ambassador, brought out 
his file of Musica, Courrers and showed Miss 
Blye’s picture taken on the steamer on her way to 
Europe, and several other pictures of her in Italy. 
“In every important city abroad,” says Miss Blye, 
“the Musicat Courter is found and the paper 
keeps me in touch with friends in foreign lands. 
Recently I received Christmas remembrances from 
friends who have been in Algiers two years and who 
obtained my address from the Mustcat Courier.” 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor and [linor [lusical Themes. 


“Prince Igor.” 

The expiring 1915 saw a premiere at the Metro- 
politan, always an interesting event at our conserva- 
The date, for purposes of his- 
The 


tive opera house. 
torical record, was Thursday, December 30. 
work was “Prince Igor,” begun by Alexander Boro- 
din and after that composer’s death finished by his 
friends Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

It appears from the data available that Borodin 
wrote music in the intervals between his work as a 
chemist, lecturer and inventor. How busy he was 
at the latter pursuits may be gathered from the fact 
that although he worked at “Prince Igor” for al- 
most twenty years, at his death in 1887 Borodin 
had sketched out only a few choruses and arias, 
some dances and parts of the libretto, of which 
Vladimir Stessoff was part author. The overture 
and the third act had not been touched. In fact, 
there was no libretto for the third act. Under these 
circumstances, Messrs. Stessoff and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff felt it their duty to complete 
“Prince Igor.” This process of finishing musical 
work left undone by deceased composers, is one we 
hear of frequently in Russia. As an act of friend- 
ship it deserves consideration ; as an achievement of 


Glazounow, 


art it is open to criticism. 

Authorities differ as to whether the libretto of 
“Prince Igor,” based on the Russian “Epic of the 
Army of Prince Igor,” is twelfth century Russian 
history or legendary lore of several centuries later. 
The point is not important for the opera goer out- 
side of Russia. In that country doubtless the his- 
torical sense and the patriotism of the listener are 
stimulated by the knowledge that the story of the 
Borodin opera concerns itself “with the warfare be- 
tween Igor, Prince of Seversk” (one of the many 
small rulers and provinces which existed separately 
before the unification of Russia) “and the tribe of 
the Polovtsy, an Oriental people of Tartar origin. 
The scenes vary between Igor’s city of Poutivle and 
the region of the River Kayala, where the invading 
Orientals meet Igor’s army.” 

Borodin and Stessoff wrote their book in Russian. 
At the Metropolitan it was presented in Italian, 
Giulio Setti, the 


The opera is in a 


adapted by Antonio Lega and 
chorus master of the institution. 
prologue and four acts. The dances at the Polovtsy 
camp were set by Ottokar Bartik. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted. The cast was as attached: 

Frances Alda 
Flora Perini 


WN ici, aN ae eer eer hee ek ewonaes 
Konchakovna 
Nurse 
Prince Igor 
Prince Galitzky ) 
Khan Konchak f 
Vladimir 
Eroshka 
Skoula 


Ry Ce Te ee ee: Adamo Didur 


.Luca Botta 
+ eG EP ee VEL EET PE EE ee Angelo Bada 
Andrea de Segurola 


What the Libretto Tells. 

In the Borodia-Stessoff libretto the prologue re- 
veals a square in Poutivle. An expedition is pre 
paring to start for the war. The populace gapes at 
the spectacle. Prince Igor, accompanied by his wife, 
Yaroslavna, and a band of Boyards, or nobles, enters 
from the cathedral. The people sing a “Gloria,” 
praising Igor and invoking divine aid against the 
Suddenly the sky grows dark. There is 
an eclipse of the sun. The populace is overawed. 
Prince Galitzky, brother-in-law of Igor, and Vladi- 
mir, son of Igor, urge that the phenomenon is‘a sign 
of ill omen and a warning to Igor not to set out at 
once on his undertaking. Igor declares himself to 


Polovtsy. 


DN gre a a REE ee SERS SESS | SRE RTO VED 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 


be a fatalist, however, and decides to carry out his 
The sun shines again and the 
Igor and his party 


announced _ plans. 
people recover their good spirits. 
pass on to review the troops. 

The stage being empty, Eroshka and Skoula, 
players on the goudok, tell that they intend to remain 
at home under Galitzky in preference to going to 
war with Igor. The goudok performers of that 
period were the minstrels of their day. From their 
disordered and drunken appearance it is not difficult 
to see that Eroshka and Skoula do not represent the 
very highest types of their guild. 

Yaroslavna and Igor, entering, sing a duet, in 
which she expresses her forebodings and her hus- 
band reassures her. He places her under the care 
of her brother, Prince Galitzky, who promises to 
protect her and also to serve Igor faithfully as tem- 
porary ruler during the latter’s absence. Igor and 
his band ride off to war while the people intone a 
triumphant chorus. This ends the prologue. 

How Galitzky Rules. 

At the opening of the first act we see Galitzky and 
his boon companions carousing and wasting the 
wealth of Igor, who is away fighting. Galitzky sings 
of his love for a life of pleasure. A group of 
maidens run in complaining that one of their number 
has been spirited away by an emissary of Galitzky. 
He tells them that the girl is with him and bids them 
begone if they would not see his anger. The scene 
ends with a drunken orgy, during which the crowd 
plan to go to the market place, dethrone Igor, and 


Eroshka and Skoula 


are ringleaders in this revolt and sing several strong- 


install Galitzky in his place. 


ly bacchantic numbers. 
Yaroslavna opens the second scene with a solilo 
from 


quy mourning the absence of Igor, whom 


there is no news. The group of maidens enter her 
apartment and tell of their abducted companion. 
They ask for the punishment of her betrayer, who 
At this point 
he enters and the maidens flee. Yaroslavna upbraids 
him, but he and defiantly 
Boyards come and tell Yaroslavna of the capture of 


is no less a personage than Galitzky. 


answers insolently 
Igor and Vladimir by the Polovtsy, who are advanc- 
Poutivle. Alarm bells ring off stage. 
Distant flames are seen through the 


ing upon 
Women wail 
rear windows. The enemy is near and has set fire to 
the neighboring villages. The curtain falls. 

In the Enemy’s Camp. 

The second act is the camp of Khan Konchak, the 
conqueror of Igor. A chorus of giris is heard, after 
which Konchakovna, the daughter of the Khan, de- 
livers a cavatina expressive of her longing for her 
lover. He appears in the person of Vladimir, son of 
The young persons sing a love duet. Igor 
The distin- 
guished prisoner indulges in mournful soliloquy 
Ovlour, a guard, offers to let Igor escape. He re 
fuses, as he cannot break his parole and retain his 


Khan Konchak, an Oriental of very high 


Tgor. 
appears and the sweethearts separate. 


honor. 
type, puts in an appearance and bids Igor be of good 
cheer as he is a guest rather than a prisoner. To 
entertain him, the Khan orders an elaborate Tartar 
ballet to be performed. 

In the third act Khan Gzak, leading another de- 
tachment of the Polovtsy, arrives at the Konchak 
camp with Russian prisoners and other spoils of 
war. Igor and Vladimir watch the spectacle sadly. 
Bibulous celebration follows on the part of the 
Orientals and when drunken slumber reigns every- 
where, Ovlour repeats his offer to Igor to help him 


escape. Konchakovna rushes to Vladimir's tent. 
She knows of the plan of Ovlour, and begs to be 
taken along. Vladimir declares that they must part. 
[gor surprises them and reproaches his son. Koncha 
Vladimir fails 


Koncha 


kovna gives the alarm. Igor flies. 


to get away. He is to be shot with arrows. 


kovna reveals her love for him. Khan Konchak 
commands the release of Vladimir and gives him 
his daughter in marriage. On the morrow the ad 
vance into Russia is to be resumed. Trumpet calls 
of triumph mark the fall of the curtain 

The Finale. 

Standing on the steps of the terraced city wall of 
Poutivle, Yaroslavna opens the fourth act by lament 
ing the absence of Igor. Suddenly he and Ovlour 
enter on horseback \ rapturous reunion follows 
\s Igor and Yaroslavna enter the ¢itadel they are 
glimpsed by Eroshka and Skoula, who break off in 
the midst of a tipsy duet and stare terrorstricken 
at the ruler whom they had just been mocking in 
their song. Fearful of the consequences of their de 
fection, the rascals determine cleverly to take instant 
They 


bell rope, and ringing the city bell and chanting 


advantage of the new situation, rush to the 
lustily they assemble the people and tell them of the 
safe return of Igor. He and Yaroslavna step out 


of the citadel and are greeted with acclaim as the 
final curtain is reached 

\ number of atmospheric details and ceremonial 
observances in the original libretto are instrumental 
in giving early Russian tang to the story so far as the 
concerned. In our abbreviated sum 


the 


externals are 


marization of “Prince Igor” libretto we have 
presented only the matter which has to do with the 


story regarded as drama 


What the Libretto Lacks. 


\nd regarded as drama, the foregoing incidents 


no doubt will appear to the reader, as they do to us, 
in the light of very clumsy and inconsequential hap 
penings. It is easy to trace the lack of development 
and theatrical climax in the multiplicity of occur 
rences. 


by them. 


The drama is hindered rather than helped 
They do not combine to establish cumula 
Not 


real hold on the feelings of the audience 


tive interest one of the characters gets any 
We are 
supposed to feel admiration and sympathy for Igor 


Intead we harbor surreptitious conviction that 
Galitzky has the courage of his cussedness and that 
Khan Konchak and Miss Konchak are very refined 
and hospitable folk. Yaroslavna and Vladimir are 


Che pre 


negligible | 1ous minstrel pair add “charac 
ter” for Russian listeners familiar with the rude and 
unscrupulous days of which the Prince Igor epic 
treats 

Modern Russian audiences never tire of contem 
plating their country historically and therefore Rus 
sian writers and composers never tire of depicting it 
Isolated from the rest of Europe for sO many ages, 
the Russian has been forced to a certain self con 
templation which magnifies in his own eyes every 


He 1S 


enamored, for one thing, of the large store of fabl 


thing that is in or of his own country 


tradition, and murky history associated with early 
raganism, churchly power, tyranny, sav 


bloodshed, 


wretchedness, soaring ambition, ignorance, scheming 


Russia. 


agery, heroism, romance, lust, pomp, 


intellect, superstition, all are intermingled in a 
veritable farrago of fact and legend. The subject 
is so many sided that none of the Russian writers 
does it justice. It is difficult enough to try to give “a 
picture of Russia” in a novel or a play; to try to do 
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so in opera represents the splendid egotism alike of 
misguided patriotism and reckless ignorance. 
Russian creators always attempt, like the pre- 
Victorian novelists, to leave nothing out. They are 
poor constructors and they lack the faculty of sus- 
tained thought in direct, logical, and dominating 
Nearly all Russian art is episodical and 
And also it is essentially physical 


form 
rhapsodical. 
rather than spiritual. Rooted in the Russian soil it 
has not yet sent forth shoots that touch the skies, as 
did those countries which gave us Shakespeare, Bee 
thoven, Moliere, Dante, Rembrandt, Cervantes 
judged from the highest standpoint both as re 
gards musical content and formal requirements, we 
have not had from Russia a great symphony, a great 
opera, a great oratorio, a great sonata or piece of 
even a great 


chamber concerto, or 


song 
‘Prince Igor” never was a great libretto, but its 


music, a great 


chances here certainly were not improved in the 
Metropolitan version, which eliminated the third act 
in its entirety. This gave us the spectacle of Igor’s 
flight in the last act, after he had voiced his noble 
intention in the second act, not to seek dishonorable 
means of escape. Of course, in the original draft, 
the entry of the victorious Gzak and the sight of his 
booty are the explanation of why Igor breaks his 
virtuous resolve. Furthermore, we are not wit 
nesses to the final outcome of the romantic passage 
between Vladimir and Konchakovna which begins so 
promisingly. There seems no reason at all for the 
second act except the introduction of the ballet. 
Khan Konchak says nothing, does nothing, repre- 
sents nothing in the Metropolitan account of “Prince 
Igor.” Prince Galitzky disappears from our opera 
after. his scene with the remonstrating Yaroslavna. 
Let us hope, at least, that his case is attended to 
properly by Igor after the audience has gone home. 
Phat, perhaps, is the time also when he explains 
how his capital has come to be spared by the 
Polovtsy, who as early as Act I were at its very 
doors with fire and sword, 
The Music of the Opera. 

\side from the contributions acknowledged by 
Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakoff, it may be safe 
to assume that they touched up liberally and con 
scientiously the greater part of Borodin’s pages. It 
is not likely that a man who wrote so little as Boro 
din would pass muster in the eyes of such experi 
enced craftsmen as the two men who edited and re 
Their handiwork is sure to be all over 
“Prince Igor.” In this instance the old adage about 
the superfluity of cooks holds true again, for the mu- 
sical broth we are asked to receive is a thing of 
strangely mixed flavors and styles. Russian folk 
tunes, ecclesiastical chants, conventional operatic 
numbers in the approved Italian and French modes, 


vised him. 


and bizarre Eastern rhythms and colors crowd the 
score in confused juxtaposition. 'gor, for instance, 
does not sing a note that sounds Russian. Konchak 
and his daughter do not sing a note that sounds 
Oriental. The choruses are commonplace and con- 
trapuntally simple. Melodies there are in plenty, but 
none of high distinction or haunting charm. The al- 
coholic revel of Galitzky and his followers is de- 
picted in conventional manner, with set drinking 
songs and choral refrains and repetitions. 

In spite of the trials through which she is sup- 
posed to pass, Yaroslavna’s measures never speak in 
accents of poignancy or distress. The tonal setting 
accompanying the discovery in Act I that the 
Polovtsy are at the gates of the city is weak and un- 
dramatic. No terror or agony sounds from the 
chorus of maidens complaining of Galitzky’s bru- 
tality. 

There is apparent only a single effort to charac 
terize strongly in the music and that is in the open- 
ing of the third act and in the ballet music, Oriental 
strains are heard here. The episode has been termed 
the most important part of “Prince Igor.” Borodin 
is credited with having given his orchestration true 
Fastern tints when he depicts the terpsichorean 








orgy at the barbaric camp. The instruments speak 
in the idiom of Rimsky-Korsakoff, however, as we 
know it particularly in the “Scheherazade” suite. 
Historically considered the entire dance scene in 
“Prince Igor” is wrong, for Tartar Orientals of the 
twelfth century employed no such steps, costumes, 
and music as those in the opera by Borodin. 
Strange as the statement sounds, it appears to us 
that the best piece of writing in “Prince Igor” is 
the opening chorus, with its “Gloria” reiteration, 
even though the word is set in two syllables and 
glor-ya.” 


“ 


made to sound as though pronounced 
The duets for Igor and Yaroslavna exude piety and 
conjugal love as expressed in broad diatonic strophes 
Galitzky’s music has in it 
The minstrels show 
Generally 


of extreme placidity. 
nothing subtle or suggestive. 
no variety in the nature of their tunes. 
speaking, the love themes of Vladimir and Koncha- 
kovna are of the same pattern and treatment as the 
domestic tonal motives of the young prince’s papa 
and mama. The closing episode in which the min- 
strels are supposed to ring the bells and summon the 
whole town, reveals the twain tugging at the ropes 
and singing a chanty, but no bells are heard either 
on the stage or in the orchestra. In the ballet scene 
many shifts of rhythm, persuasive, piquant, ingra- 
tiating, propulsive, interspersed with singing by the 
chorus and savage shouts by the male dancers, con 
stitute a welcome relief from the balance of the 
evening’s very mild musical entertainment. 

To sum up, it may be expressed as the opinion of 
one attentive and unprejudiced listener, that Boro- 
din’s ‘Prince Igor” is a short ballet surrounded by 
opera of a banal and monotonous kind, in which 
neither the melodic, choral, nor orchestral score con- 
tains any material that holds the hearer’s fancy cap- 
tive, or moves him, or stimulates him strikingly. The 
fragmentary character of the libretto finds its 
counterpart in the tonal setting. Nowhere in the 
work is the conscientious reviewer able to discover 
a trace of real inspiration. The orchestration re- 
veals nothing except routined smoothness. It is 
plausible that Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
should endeavor in their nationalistic heat to pre- 
serve to the lean Russian opera repertoire, this 
product by Borodin, but it is not at all clear why the 
Metropolitan Opera House should deem it necessary 
to present it to the American public. It is a jumbled 
and hodge podge work. Surely somewhere there 
must be in the lyrical repertoire compositions more 
worthy of a hearing at the Metropolitan than 
“Prince Igor.” One pauses to think what our news- 
papers and our public would do to the composer of 
“Prince Igor” if he were an American. As it is, 
the Borodin work is a complete failure. It never 
should have been produced after its ineffectiveness 
became apparent at rehearsal and necessitated the 
amputation of the third act. Any one of those 
transparent excuses in which all opera houses are 
so prolific might have been employed advantageously 
for an official “postponement”—in reality an actual 
strategic retreat with honors intact. 

The Performance. 

Nothing but praise can be spoken of the perform- 
ance, which moved on an elevated plane throughout. 
Giorgio Polacco had splendid control of his forces 
and gave the premiere every advantage of a well 
trained and flexible chorus and orchestra. Some 
persons who had heard “Igor” abroad, claimed that 
the Polacco tempi were too sedate in parts of the 
ballet, especially at the close, but of that we are un- 
able to judge. Perhaps the European tempi were 
too fast. The performances which these critical dis- 
senters alluded to did not take place in Russia. 

Pasquale Amato, princely in bearing and sonorous 
and soulful in song, did all that could be expected of 
him in a role which gave him nothing to do in the 
way of acting. Frances Alda was in much the same 
position. She comported herself with dignity, cos- 
tumed herself very beautifully, and delivered her 
vocal contributions with earnestness, limpid tone 
quality and smooth phrase manipulation. 


Luca Botta’s lyrical fluency found vent in his 
short second act duet, wherein also Flora Perini 
warbled in markedly agreeable fashion beside win- 
ning admiration for her pulchritude. 

Adamo Didur ir his dual capacity as Galitzky and 
Khan Konchak had a chance for histrionic charac- 
terization which this skillful actor utilized fully. He 
gave a keenly vital study of the sensual prince and a 
polished representation of the courtly and urbane 
Oriental potentate. Andrea de Segurola is a master 
at delineating the vagabonds of opera. His memor- 
able picture of the moist gentleman in “Boris Godo- 
now” is even surpassed by his drink sodden Eroshka, 
a tour de force in expression and make-up. 

The ballet was picturesque in the extreme, show- 
ing aside from a riot of colgr, dances and panto- 
mimes languorous, passionate, whimsical, furious. 
It was a surprise that the Metropolitan Opera was 
able to supply such a fully equipped and admirably 
drilled ballet company from its own dancing depart- 
ment. Ottokar Bartik staged the second act spec- 
tacle. All the costumes were sufficiently exotic and 
the scenery answered to visual stage requirements. 


A Piano Treat. 

Truly historical is the series of piano concerts 
being given by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at Aeolian 
Hall. On Tuesday, December 28, the program was 
devoted to Chopin and again the keyboard charmer 
established his right to be inscribed large on the 
tablets of fame for his remarkably fine pianism 
and inspiring musicianship. 

A representative list of Chopin’s works is diffi- 
cult to compile unless all of them are included, for 
no composer’s output is more completely used than 
that of the imperishable Polish master. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s scheme comprised the B flat minor sonata 
and pickings from all the other Chopin forms 
except the scherzo. Even while we consider the 
Gabrilowitsch selections as satisfactory as any 
Chopin recital program we ever have seen, we 
object to the absence of the scherzo. In his four 
works of that genre, Chopin made the scherzo mean 
as much to the piano as Beethoven caused it to 
signify for the orchestra. The Chopin scherzos in 
B minor, B flat minor, C sharp minor, and E major 
contain the very essence of his best art. In them 
may be tound pages of poetry and passion nowhere 
else excelled by the composer. The scherzos seem 
to combine within themselves the elements of the 
impromptus and the ballades as those forms were 
understood by Chopin and by Chopin only. Brahms 
strikes no new formal note in his ballades any more 
than he does in his scherzos. 

Exception having been taken as just specified, 
frankness compels the admission that we discovered 
nothing else to object to at the Gabrilowitsch re- 
cital. We know that it is not feasible to play all of 
Chopin at one recital and that when the process of 
elimination is resorted to, the embarrassment of 
riches makes it impossible to draw a line that will 
run parallel to everybody’s taste and preferences. 
The manner in which Gabrilowitsch presented the 
offerings of his choice was sufficient warrant for 
their presence on the list. The pianist was in his 
best technical and interpretative spirits and conse- 
quently the audience came in for a long series of 
delights. The lovely Gabrilowitsch tone made 
every cantabile passage a thing of mellifluous joy. 
Nuances to suit each mood of the music marked 
the delivery. Refinement and intellectual command 
were the other distinguishing earmarks. We hope 
that Paderewski was present so that he might learn 
how passion can be expressed on the piano with- 
out pounding, and how intense musical feeling is 
characterized without exaggerated rubato and 
mushy sentimentalization. 

Truly historical and not hysterical is the recital 
series by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Symphonic Sustenance. 


“Better a codperative symphony orchestra than 
no symphony orchestra at all,” says Portland, 
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Oregon. ‘The codperative scheme has been tried in 
other localities and found wanting, but in most in- 
stances it kept the symphonic body intact until a 
better basis of permanency could be evolved. 
Viewed in that light, therefore, the Portand plan 
is worthy of endorsement. It has some novel fea- 
tures, by the way.’ The first violins draw lots to 
see who shall sit in the first chair; the cellos do 
As a rule there is a new concertmaster 
at each performance. The conductors draw the 
same pay as the players. Each made $17 at the 
first concert this season and $18 at the second. Fol- 
lowing each concert the members divide the 
receipts, share and share alike. In the earlier his- 
tory of the orchestra the pay averaged about five 
The players elect the 


likewise. 


dollars per man per concert. 
conductors who must be members of the orchestra 
and must have played with the organization for one 
year prior to election as a baton wielder. The 
players are chosen from the Musicians’ Mutual 
Association, Local No. gg, A. F. of M., which local 
has about 500 members. There are no women in 
the orchestra. Six concerts are scheduled for 1915- 
16. Vive or six rehearsals precede each concert. 
The orchestra does not engage soloists and does not 
That is why popular num- 
That helps 


give “pop” concerts. 
bers sometimes appear on its programs. 
swell the box office receipts. The orchestra needs 
more money. It ought to get it. It will, if Port 
land lives up to its outside reputation for municipal 
progressiveness and civic intelligence. 

Looking Into the Future. 

“I don’t feel music at all as you do,” some one 
said to Leo Ornstein the other day, and he is re- 
ported to have replied: ‘Too bad. Don’t you wish 
you did?” 

Some Musical Writing. 

A Spokane, Wash., piano teacher prints on his 
pupils’ recital program an open letter to the public 
in which he says that during nine years in Spokane 
he has observed “how among the greater part of 
teaching the tradition has been perpetuated, causing 
a repression of every free and audacious tendency.” 
Tradition, according to the Spokane teacher, is “a 
prostitution of the great masters of the past as an 
insidious arm of offense against the coming genius.” 
Also it is “a limitation of the study to a vain aphor- 
ism which is struggling from the perpetual agony of 
An interesting definition 
The voice from the 


a culture already dead.” 
is given, too, to modern music. 
Northwest says: “Modern music, the rebellion of 
life and the intuition of sentiment should declare 
war, infinite war, against the doctrine to the indi- 
viduals, and to the works, repeated.” Our radical 
friend goes on: “Special wars should be started 
against certain new musical organizations, as sym- 
phony orchestras, choral associations, etc., who, be- 
cause of doubtless incompetency, prolong and exalt 
the past, damaging the present and future.” Good 
advice comes in this form: “The public should know 
that to comprehend some new ecstatic sensations, it 
should forget entirely the intellectual culture, not to 
make one’s self master of the work of art, but to 
abandon himself to the work of art. Images of 
loveliness which are more apparitions than realities 
are revealed or half hidden by tonal veils which are 
woven of strands that obey no known harmonic 
law.” 

Many of us have been trying to explain modern 
compositions and have covered reams of paper in 
the attempt. Here is the explanation in a few well 
chosen words: ‘Modern composers have not only 
abandoned, in a radical way, the motive entirely un- 
folded, according to its fixed movement and conse- 
quently artificial, but they have quit abruptly at their 
will every motive with one or motives of which they 
never offer entire development, so tiresome in old 
music. They simply offer the initial central and final 
notes ; by so doing they obtain more variety.” 

From Grand Rapids, Mich., we are in receipt of a 
criticism concerning the playing of Mischa Elman. 


The article starts by telling us that genius springs 
from common people, as in the case of “Shake- 
speare, Cromwell, Wellington, Lincoln, J. J. Hill and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” While the critic noted im- 
perfections in Elman’s playing of the Vivaldi con- 
certo, on the other hand he is generous enough to 
say, “yet in selections from themes from Ernst, 
Scholero, Bach and Saraste, though expressed 
through the agency of a violin, a display of a similar 
masterly genius producing the marbles of Michael 
Angelo, frescoes of Titian, Goldsborough portraits, 
animal grouping of Bonehuer, and bold though bi- 
zarre mountain sketches of Tom Moran. With the 
cold, Slavic temperament of the Russian there is a 
wide contrast from the vivacity of an Italian. But 
in a recital of themes from artists named a versatil- 
ity suggesting the savage piano rhythm of Ruben- 
stein, the ethereal excerpts of [ssepoft, despair of 
closing movement of Tschaiskowsky’s sixth sym 
phony, to the broad rollicking Italian-Spanish swing 
of Carreno. In other passages a rapid, intensely in 
tricate instrumentation as delicate and perfect as the 
most brilliant coloratura arias ever voiced by Sem 
brich or Patti. In a concerto, F sharp minor, a mar- 
velous imitation of the dropping song of the mock 
ing bird. In all bird melody of the world nothing 
more beautiful than this occasional spring symphony 
of our Southern songster.” Unfortunately, the 
writer of the foregoing concludes: ‘Comparisons 
might be extended indefinitely, but refrain.” 
Our “Variations” Praised. 

Speaking of “Variations,” The Music Student 
(London) compliments us as follows in its Decem- 
ber, 1915, issue: “When we think of the Goldberg 
variations of old Bach, the F minor variations of 
Haydn, the Diabelli variations of Beethoven, the 
tudes Symphoniques of Schumann, the variations 
on a theme by Handel, and on a theme by Haydn of 
Brahms, to name only isolated examples, we remem 
ber how near the clouds Variations can soar.” 
Ahem! That passage about naming “only isolated 
examples” clearly includes us. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——» 


NOT A “NEGLECTED” COMPOSER. 





Kdgar Stillman Kelley publishes full orchestral 
scores about as often as the ordinary, every day 
composer publishes a song. Only a few weeks ago 
his “New England” symphony was reviewed in these 
columns, and now an imposing score of 103 closely 
printed pages, with a bright red cover, makes its ap 
pearance, bearing the romantic title of “Aladdin.” 
This work, newly launched under the egis of the 
Stillman Kelley Publication Society, is an early work 
of the composer, who conducted the first perform- 
ance of it at a concert of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra as long ago as April, 1894. The 
only evidences of youth in the score, however, are to 
be found in the buoyance and spontaneous lilt of the 
In workmanship this score is the product 
Technically, the composi- 


melodies. 
of a master of his craft. 
tion is admirable, not only in formal structure, but 
also in picturesque and sparkling orchestration. 
“Aladdin” is a Chinese suite founded on incidents 
suggested by Chinatown in the San Francisco that 
existed before the earthquake. Much of the the 
matic material comes likewise from the same source. 
The composer has made four movements for his 
suite. The first one—in D major, 3-4 time—marked 
moderato maestoso, is entitled “At the Wedding of 
Aladdin and the Princess.” The second movement 
is a larghetto in B, 3-4 time, frequently changing 
time and key. It is called “In the Palace Garden” 
(Serenade). The third movement, “The Flight of 
the Genius With the Palace,” begins and continues 
for some time without a key signature, and modu- 
lates so often that it can hardly be said to be in any 
key in particular. The time signature is changed 
six times in this short movement. But all these 
changes are artistically justifiable by the character 


’ 


of the music as defined by the title. The fourth 
and last movement is a brilliant and joyous one de- 
scribing “The Return” and “Feast of Lanterns.” It 
is in the key of G, and, for the most part, in 2-4 
time, allegretto. 

The orchestra required to play this “Aladdin” 
score consists of: Violins, first and second, violas, 
cellos, basses, piccolo, tw6 flutes, two cboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, two ket- 
tle drums, side drum, bass drum, xylophone, glock- 
enspiel, cymbals, gong, harp, mandolin. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley may perhaps be consid- 
cred fortunate in having an organization to direct 
the publication of his works. A moment's thought, 
however, will show that this highly esteemed com- 
poser must have impressed the ladies and gentlemen 
of the society with his musical merit before such an 
organization as the Stillman Kelley Publication So 
ciety could have existed. He is worthy of the honor, 
and may he long deserve it. 


CAMPANINI WRITES. 


rhe following letter received from Cleofonte 
Campanini, managing director of the Chicago Opera, 
speaks for itself: 
lo the Editor Chicago, December 23, 1915 

| am confident that I voice the sentiment of many when 
| thankfully regard the success of our grand opera sea 
son up to date as auguring even better things. Person 
ally | feel immensely relieved over the coming of Maria 
Kousnezoff, the great Russian singer, who has arrived 
safely after a long and tempestuous voyage, removing all 
doubts and discouragements that have existed, as it con 
cerned the latter half of our operatic season. The dis 
turbed conditions abroad have caused many changes of 
our plans and people; but happily the seeming disadvan 
tages have resulted in our favor, both for the public and 
the strengthening of our enterprise 

Che wonderful personal and professional success of all 
the artists have made this season already noteworthy and 
| feel that the coming of Maria Kousnezofft will sustain 
the strength of the artistic precedent 

Thankful to both press and public for their interest 
and patronage, we welcome the coming and speed the de- 
parting guests, with a hope for the continuance of their 
favor for one of the most attractive and accomplished 
artists in grand opera—Maria Kousnezoff. This wonderful 
cantratrice, who has appeared with great success at Petro 
grad, Berlin, Paris, London and Madrid, is also a classic 
dancer of distinction; in fact, is wonderfully versatile in 
all that pertains to the equipment of the operatic artist 
She is as highly esteemed in Continental Europe as in her 
native land. She has been fortunate in investing the tra 
ditionary roles and has been favored by Tschaikowsky 
and Massenet. I confidently predict for the creator of 
Roma and Cleopatra the same enthusiastic welcome in this 
country that has been hers in the critical centers of the Old 
World. 

Maria Kousnezoff will make her initial bow to the Amer 
ican public as Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet,” January 5 with 
the world’s greatest French tenor, Lucien Muratore, as 
Romeo. 

She will appear also in Massenet’s posthumous work, 
“Cleopatra,” in which opera she achieved a great success 
in Monte Carlo last season. Her further appearances will 
he made in “Thais” and “Manon.” 

Inasmuch as Mme. Kousnezoff has attained an enviable 
European reputation as a classic dancer, she will give a 
performance before the Chicago public, introducing Span- 
ish dances with Spanish music, which I will personally 
conduct. 

Her operatic costumes were all designed by Leon Bakst 
and the dancing costumes were designed by Sefior Nestor 
the great Spanish painter 

(Signed ) CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 
—<e 

Headline from Albany (N. Y.) Times Union 
“Funeral of the Brahmans 
carried out daily in England.’ 
thought this referred to those brave Englishmen 


Picturesque ceremony 


\t first glance we 


who, contrary to the great tide of public opinion, in 
sisted on admiring all the works of the late Johannes 


and had been made to suffer for their temerity 
—--—e 


Borodin died and left some operatic fragments 
called “Prince Igor.” Glazounow and Rimsky-Kor 
Schu- 
No one 


sakoff elaborated the shreds into an opera. 
bert died and left an unfinished symphony. 
dared to complete it. 
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1916 AND— 


It is with a particular sense of pride and con- 
fidence that the Musica Courier steps over the 
threshold of the New Year and takes up the work to 
Never before in 





be done in 1916 and thereafter. 
the almost forty years of existence of this paper has 
the work seemed so worth while and so important. 

or decades the solitary and persistent pioneer in 
the field of American musical journalism, the Mu- 
sicaL Courter has witnessed countless other publi- 
cations devoted to music come and go, and now has 
the satisfaction of seeing a dozen or two smaller 
contemporaries in the field made fertile by the sow- 
ing and tilling of the Musicat Courter. 

It was the Musicat Courier which fought the 
great fight in this country for Wagner, for Brahms, 
for Strauss, for all good music. It was the Mu- 
CAL Courter which fought the great fight for 
recognition in America and Europe, of the American 
artist. It was:the Musicat Courter which fought 
the great fight for Ledward A. MacDowell, the lead- 
ing American composer, All these assertions are not 
mere statements; they are facts easily ascertainable 
in the printed pages of the MusicaL Courier files. 

Throughout nearly half a century the Musicar 
Courier has gathered and sifted every week the 
musical news of the whole world and presented it to 
its readers together with reviews, essays, editorials, 
and analytical articles by the best writers on musical 
subjects. Among those whose pens have helped to 
fill these columns with original articles may be men- 
Hale, Runciman, Vance 
thompson, Jiuneker, Neitzel. 
Ihe advertismg columns of the Musicat COURIER 


tioned Newman, binck, 


l’rime-Stevenson, 


have during the same period contained the announce- 
ments ot every artist of note who appeared in this 
country. Among them were Lili Lehmann, Patti, 
d'Albert, Vaderewski, Sarasate, Italo Campanini, 
Melba, Calvé, ames, Mascagni, Nikisch, RKutffo, 
Gerster, Saint-Saens—the list 1s too long to be given 
in its entirety. 

It took almost twenty years 
Musica. Courier’s span of existence—to make the 


the first half of the 


paper of more than national influence, for it was 
difficult to make Lurope believe that this country 
possessed a musical life of its own. The Musica. 
Courter, by establishing branch offices abroad, in 
charge of accredited representatives, and by publish- 
ing a Luropean (London) edition for several years, 
convinced kurope of the permanent importance ot 
America as a music consuming and music producing 
factor. lor two decades now the MusIcaAL COURIER 
has been the leading musical journal of Europe as it 
is of America, a true international musical medium 
recognized everywhere as the biggest, the best, the 
oldest, the most authoritative. 

We look into the future with pride and confidence 
because as we turn these pages of our first issue of 
1916, we see in them every sign of improvement and 
advancement over the previous numbers of our 
journal. Not that we consider the MusicaL Cou- 
KIER perfect. lar from it. We expect to make fur- 
ther progress from week to week. But we have not 
stood still for a moment during the vital formative 
period of music and musical understanding in this 
country and for that quality do not mind praising 
ourselves. 

A limitless field of achievement lies open before 
us, backed as we are by the support and cooperation 
of our readers and advertisers. Music no longer is 
an experiment in this country; it has become a vital 
part of our educational and economic system, an 
integral part of the national existence from the com- 
mercial as well as the aesthetic standpoint. The 
thousands of teachers and conservatories in the 
cities large and small, the orchestras and bands 
everywhere, the music in the public schools, the 
representation given to music by the daily papers, 
the teachers’ organizations, the growing movement 
toward standardization, the countless women’s clubs 
and their manifold beneficial activities, our intensely 


developed concert life, the universal spread of good 
music through the agency of reproducing machines, 
all these and many other phenomena visible to the 
student of such matters, speak for the marvelous 
future musical life of America, and of the MusIcaL 
CouRrIER as a vital part—a vital organ, so to speak— 
of that musical life. We are ready to do service, 
as we always have been, for the musicians of all 
the world, but the musicians of America are closest 
to our hearts. 

During the past few years the editor-in-chief of 
the Musicat Courser has traveled thousands of 
miles (and is about to journey forth again) at large 
expense to this paper, in order to look into American 
musical conditions and to cement more closely the 
sympathetic connection between the Musica Cou- 
ricER and the American musician. Three great 
agencies which the editor-in-chief of the MusicaL 
CouRIER determined to be the most effective levers 
in the coming further upliftment of American music 
are the ubiquitous influence of the best piano and 
music machine houses, the civic, municipal and com- 
munal movements in music, and most important of 
all, the very real general intelligence and larger 
citizen sense of the musician himself who is making 
his efforts count everywhere with his fellows in the 
other walks of life. 

The American musician, hand in hand with the 
MusicaL Courter, goes into 1916 and the years to 
come with head erect, heart aflame with enthusiasm, 
breast filled with courage invincible. 
Oh, yes, there is a war. 


We had al- 


The war? 


most forgotten. The war is in Europe. 


ECHOES OF THE PAST. 


At the Punch and Judy Theatre in Forty-ninth 
street, New York, Albert Spalding and Arthur 
Whiting gave a recital of chamber music in which 
the harpsichord was conspicuous. To be strictly 
correct the violinist should have played on a violin 
that had not been modernized with the long neck and 
fingerboard made necessary by Paganini and other 
great violinists a century ago. The present violin 
is too brilliant for the antique harpsichord of our 
ancestors. On this occasion, however, Arthur Whit- 
ing used an American harpsichord made by Chick- 
ering & Sons, of Boston, which instrument is, pre- 
sumably, abler to compete with the augmented violin 
At any rate, the combination was thoroughly 
The quaint and curious tone of the 
harpsichord well suited the forgotten lore of 
Corelli’s sonatas in E and D minor, Couperin’s 
“Chaconne,” and Rameau’s “Rigaudon.” Even the 
more familiar Mozart sonata in G took on a new 


tone. 
satisfactory. 


, 


attractiveness in its older dress. 

There was nothing sensational in this little recital 
in a little theatre, but those who were present seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves and they are not 
likely soon to forget the beautiful tone of Albert 
Spalding’s violin and the tintinnabulation that so 
musically welled from the harpsichord under the 
expert fingers of Arthur Whiting, who has made 
this instrument his own. The violinist also gave a 
masterful performance of Bach’s sarabande, double, 
and bourrée for violin alone. 

A modern sonata by Brahms for the familiar 
piano and violin ended this delightful program. 








THE BYSTANDER. 


Twelfth Day—On Ballet Conductors—Frisking Genius at Bayreuth—Submarine 
Workmen of the Rhine—Yvette. 








These paragraphs will appear this week, by the way, on 
a day that is a holiday in all good Catholic countries. We 
call it Twelfth Day or Epiphany in English, but the Ger- 
man name is better—“Heilige Drei Konigs Tag’—the day 
of the “Three Holy Kings” or the “Three Wise Men from 
the East,” as we call them, who came to Bethlehem, bring- 
ing gifts for the infant Jesus as soon as the wondrous re- 
port of His birth spread. January 6 is the date of their 
arrival in Bethlehem, according to the church, which would 
make it seem either that the rumor spread very quickly or 
that the “East” in which they lived was not so far east as 
it might have been. 

This recalls Ghirlandaio’s “Nativity” in the Accademia at 
Florence, in which the artist, anxious to give his patrons 
their money’s worth, shows the shepherds in the right hand 
corner worshiping the new born infant, while at the left 
hand the three Magi are seen close up in the offing, not 
more than a quarter of a mile away. Now the Bible says 
that the shepherds arrived on the morning after the birth, 
and the Church, that the three wise men did not get there 
until January 6, the twelfth day after. So, it appeats 
Ghirlandaio was neither much of a student of the Bible nor 
a very true son of the Church; otherwise his conscience 
would not have allowed him to stir up the calendar the way 
he did just for the sake of a few extra pieces of silver. 

All of which is working very much backwards, for the 
train of thought started in my head on seeing a program 
of Christmas music on which was the carol “God Rest 
Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” That is the way it should be, with 
the comma after “merry”; but on the program it was print- 
ed “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” which entirely 
changes the sense. “God rest ye merry” seems to be equiv- 
alent to “God keep you happy.” Remember that, you 
makers of Christmas programs when it comes around 
again, for I suppose about nine out of ten people who know 
the splendid old carol take it for granted that the comma 


It does not. 
* * * * * 


goes after “ye.” 


One thing I never could understand is why the average 
director of opera seems to think that about his fifth musical 
assistant is good enough to conduct the ballet. As a mat- 
ter of fact it requires a very good man with an extra well 
developed instinct for rhythmic niceties to do full justice 
to the music itself and the dancers. The Diaghileff com- 
pany realizes how absolutely dependent the success of a 
ballet is upon the correct presentation of the music. It 
always has an orchestra made up of players of the very 


first class and a thoroughly trained and capable conductor, 

this year M. Ansermet. But there are certain directors 
and artists who have not grasped this fact. I have seen 
Anna Pavlowa at various times on both sides of the water 
and never yet has the music been led for her by a really 
capable conductor. 

Presumably the idea is that the principal conductors of 
the opera companies to which a corps de ballet is attached 
feel themselves above directing ballet music. But they 
need not be so proud. Some of the greatest conductors we 
have had took huge delight in turning to lighter music in 
off moments. Felix Mottl, one of the finest Wagner con- 
ductors who ever lived or who ever will live—for he had 
his tradition direct from the master himself—-liked nothing 
better than to direct Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus” in the 
annual Carnival performances of that work at the Munich 
opera. The veteran Franz Fischer, Mottl’s colleague, also 
a disciple of Wagner himself, as much as he revered his 
great master, enjoyed a joke at his expense, and composed 
a “Nibelungen Waltz,” which he used to play for us occa- 
sionally on the green room piano at the Munich Opera, 
when he was in an especially good humor. Wilhelm 
Gericke, who really laid the foundation upon which the 
splendid work of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
built up, improvised in spare moments the most delightful 
two steps and waltzes, performing them on the piano for 
the amusement of his friends. 

a a 

And speaking of Mottl and Fischer, how interesting it 
would have been to have stood upon the stage at Bayreuth 
the day when “Das Rheingold” was first produced there. 
That was before the apparatus for supporting the Rhine 
Maidens on wires from above had been invented. At that 
time they were pushed around on a sort of a step ladder 
on wheels arrangement. Following the stage directions, 
at a certain time in the music they have to be at a certain 
part of the stage doing a certain thing. To attend to this 
requires a special musical assistant detailed to accompany 
each one of them and direct the stage hands when and 
where to shove them about the stage. At this first per- 
formance, the three ladies were accompanied by three of 
Wagner’s “Jiinger,” each one of whom became a noted 
conductor in after life. They were Felix Mottl and Anton 
Seidl, both of whom were seen at the Metropolitan, and 
Franz Fischer, who, though he never came to America, if 
I remember rightly, was practically as well known as the 
other two in Germany. Imagine those long haired young- 
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sters, with all that fame rattling around inside of them, 
chasing after fattish (surely fattish) Rhine Maidens on a 
warm summer’s evening all over the Bayreuth stage. 
o © #8 

And speaking of the “Rheingold,” few who have not 
been behind the scenes have an idea what a huge and com- 
plicated apparatus is necessary and what a lot of men it 
takes to handle the scenery. One hundred and twenty they 
used to employ at Munich, bringing in forty “Dienstmin- 
ner” to turn the big windlasses under the stage, in addition 
to the regular stage force of eighty men. Each Rhine sister 
in the first scene has no less than six men looking after her. 
One who regulates her up and down movement; one on the 
rope that regulates her lateral movement across the stage; 
two more, clad in black costumes and long sugar loaf hoods 
with slits for the eyes only—like the costumes of the Broth- 
ers of the Misericordia of Florence 
in his hand one end of a long black cord, the other end of 
which is attached to either end of the steel frame into 
which the uncomfortable, if melodious, Rhine daughter is 
securely strapped; two musical assistants, one of whom 
directs the two men on the ropes, while the other accom- 
panies the hooded brothers about the stage. Besides these, 


each of whom holds 


there is another musical assistant who has general charge 
of the men on the ropes and still another who sees to it 
that the Rheingold, which glitters through the agency of an 
electric light, is properly extinguished at the moment when 
Alberich is supposed to grasp it; then there are two promp- 
ters, one in the regular box in front, who helps out Alber- 
ich, and another in behind the pile of rocks at the bottom 
of the Rhine, up which Alberich clambers. The Rhine 
maidens are too far away from the front to catch the 
regular prompter’s cue in the trying conditions under 
which they sing. So we have altogether no less than 
twenty-two persons directly concerned in looking out for 
the principals in the scene, Alberich and the three aquatic 
ladies,—five and one-half persons to each principal. Such 
attention might almost be described as cloying! And this 
does not take into account other stage hands who are wait- 
ing to rescue the Rhine daughters when they are finally 
let down to Earth after their last despairing cry, nor the 
sixty odd others who, the second the “Deckvorhang” is 
up behind the steam curtain, rush on to the stage, to tear 
the {rst set to pieces and set up the second in the couple 
of minutes allowed by the music. There is apparent bustl 
and confusion for you without a parallel; but as a matter 


of fact each man has one particular piece to bring off and 





another particular piece to take on, and the whole thing is 
accomplished with truly miraculous swiftness. 
* * * * * 

Who can chant fresh praises of Guilbert’s art? But, at 
least, one can seek to analyze it anew, and the result is— 
rhythm. Yea, verily—from A to Z is her art a perfect ex- 
position of the cult of rhythm. Take the “Moyen Age” 
program of last Sunday evening. Several of the songs 
were quite “sans musique” and her unsurpassable delivery 
of them a mere triumph of rhythms; a rhythm of meters, 
a rhythm of the pitched voice, a rhythm of gestures—ges- 
tures so pregnant as to be fairly vocal—a rhythm of facial 
expressions, and last, though by no means least, a rhythm 


of costumes—costumes absolutely simple, but, in the very 
beauty of their simplicity, adding one more gorgeous note 
to complete the rhythmic symphony Even in the songs 
with music, the music per se was often melodically insig- 
nificant, though frequently charming. Always and ever 
the rhythmic element predominated. 

It was a famous German who paraphrased “In the be- 
ginning was rhythm,” but it is a famous French woman 
who has done most to prove the solid foundation of truth 
which underlay his flash of wit he little stage, with its 
simple, monotone hanging became a veritable temple of 
et toujours belle, the 


ByRon HAGEL. 


rhythm with Yvette, toujours jeune 
high priestess. 





GEORGE HAMLIN SINGS FINE 
LIST OF WORKS AT DULUTH. 
Noted Tenor Enthusiastically Received in Northwestern City 


—Alice Sjoselius Gives Farewell Concert 
—Other Tonal Happenings. 





Duluth, Minn., December 23, 1915. 
George Hamlin gave a recital that proved to be one of 
the finest offerings of the season. The noted tenor sung 
here a number of years ago and gained many admirers. 
In the meantime his experiences on the operatic stage have 
developed in him breadth and freedom, conception* ana 
expression, power of interpretation, tonal beauty and vol- 
ume of voice. Mr, Hamlin was in a most gracious mood 
and responded again and again to the demands of the en- 


thusiasts. His exacting program presented the most 
varied and intricate moods. 
ALICE SJOSELIUS IN FAREWELL CONCERT. 


A musical event of great interest to Duluthians was the 
Monday Alice Many 
Matinee Musical members and prominent musicians helped 
fill the 
shown by enthusiastic applause and the lovely flowers that 


recital on evening by Sjoselius, 


crowded Auditorium and their appreciation was 


she received. 
Miss Sjoselius sang with her usual repose and dignity 
starting with the old Italian aria, “Qual Mae Fatale,” by 


Her Swedish songs were her best. She seemed 


\storga. 
to put herself so entirely into them that even the people 
who did not know the Swedish language got the message 


she sang to them. Miss Sjoselius’ wonderful personality 


retlected itself in her beautiful voice and as she 


sang, 


one could well imagine big possibilities for her in the fu- 
ture. 
Mr Mrs. Morton 


CONCERT BY AND 


The week before the glad Yuletide is not exactly pro 
pitious for concerts and two of the offerings in Duluth 
suffered severely from the spell of Santa Claus, who im- 
unwelcome activities on 


Thus Mr. and 
Monday evening, De- 


poses all sorts of welcome and 


young and old—-music lovers not excepted 
Mrs. Buchanan Morton's concert on 
attracted only 


Morton in his fine 


cember 13, the first of a series of recitals, 


a small number of faithful ones. Mr 
piano selections, and still finer organ numbers, delighted 
the audience by his excellent musicianship and artistic con 
Mrs. Morton under the ban of a severe cold gave 
folksongs 


feeling and she had to respond to two 


ception, 


nevertheless her groups of Celtic with rare un 


derstanding and fin 


encores, 
VISITING Artists PRESENTED 
On Tuesday afternoon the Matinee Musicale presented 
two visiting artists, well known throughout the State 
Cordelia Ayer Paine, of Carlton, and Mrs. Chas. A. Wey 
erhauser, of Little Falls. Miss Paine played a large and 
varied program; a Beethoven sonata, Schumann's “Etudes 


Symphoniques” and a group of Chopin numbers with con 


summate art blending strength and with tenderness and 


delicacy which made especially attractive her Chopin rendi 
num 
Alta 


The program was arranged 


tions. Mrs, Weyerhauser pleased the audience witha 


ber of songs and responded to several recalls. Rut 
Rogers was the accompanist 
by Mrs, Tom Miller and Isabel Pearson Fuller 


GUSTAV FLAATEN 
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Ingram. 













Sensation of the Chicago Opera Season 


WHAT THE CHICAGO PAPERS SAID AFTER THE OPENING 
OF THE CHICAGO SEASON.) (“La Gioconda” with Destinn and 
Ingram.) 

“The new organization has the best contralto in its history in Mis 


She preserves the true contralto quality, full-toned and smooth, 
and it is of strikingly beautiful nature.” 


“Any soprano would have been at a disadvantage placed in such direct 
contrast to the glorious voice of [Frances Ingram. 
richest contralti we have ever heard 


After Miss Ingram’s appearance with Miss Farrar in “Mme. Butter 


fly,” the following comment was made: 






Journal 


Chicago Daily 





voice 1s one of the 
American 


Het 


Chicago Evening 


” 











“Far and away the best singer on the stage.” 
“The part has seldom been so well sung. 
“Singing of noble tone.”—Chicago Tribune 





( lucago Journal, 
Chicago Daily News 
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VERDI'S “MASKED BALL” HAS SEASON'S 
FIRST HEARING AT METROPOLITAN. 





Fine Cast Interprets Melodious Old Work—‘Prince Igor’ Receives First American Per- 
formance—Other Operas of the Week. 


**Walkure,’’ December 29. 


Wagner's most popular of his “Ring” works drew a very 
wood attendance, the auditors displaying enthusiasm in 
flattering proportion to their numbers 

Mme. Matzenauer gave a remarkably finished and vital 


representation of Brinnhilde, setting forth the majesty, the 














F LORA _PERINI 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Among the many young aspirants to operati 
fame who appear each season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, few receive the warm 
greeting which was accorded Flora Perini, the 
young Italian mezzo-soprano, at her debut on 
Thursday evening, December 2, when she appeared 
as Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mme. Perini 
possesses a voice of unusual sweetness and purity, 
a wide range and charming personality, and gives 
every promise of becoming a general favorite. — 

in 1908, shortly after leaving the St, Cecilia 
Academy, Rome, Italy, where she received het 
musical training, Mme. Perini made her debut at 
La Scala, Milan, under A. Toscanini, when she 
sang Anacoana in Franchetti’s opera, “Cristoforo 
Colombo,” scoring an instantaneous success. 
Since this premiere appearance, she was well re- 
ceived everywhere. 

In Madrid, she sang the roles of Amneris in 
“Aida,” Laura in “Gioconda,” Regina in “Ham- 
let,” and Fricka in “Die Walkire.” After her suc- 
cessful appearances in Madrid she was engaged 
at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, where she repeat- 
ed her repertoire and made many friends. Petro- 
grad was the next city to hear this charming 
singer. There she appeared in the roles of Car- 
lotta in Massenet’s “Werther,” Regina in “Ham- 
let,” and Leonora in “Favorita.” Her success in 
Buenos Aires was so pronounced that she ap- 
peared in that city for six successive seasons, sing- 
ing in “Hamlet,” “Giaconda,” “Figlia di Re,” 
“Maestri Cantori,” “Salome,” “Falstaff,” etc. 

She also appeared in Rio de Janeiro and Mon- 
tevideo singing the role of Brangaene in “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and many others. 

Mme. Perini appeared in the principal opera 
houses in Italy, among them Teatro Massimo, 
Palermo; Teatro Communale, Trieste; Teatro 
Regio, Parma; Teatro Regio, Torino, and Teatro 
Municipale, Nice. 

At the benefit for the Italian Hospital at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on De 
cember 11, Mme. Perini appeared as Suzuki in 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

She is cast for the role of Kontchakovna in the 
premiere performance of “Prince Igor.” 

















poetry and the allurements of the role with splendid his- 
trionic mastery. As the years go by the figure of the chief 
Valkyr, daughter of Wotan, who loves a man and thereby 
loses her godliness, remains perhaps the most impressive 
female character in opera. The singing of the part requires 
extraordinary vocal and interpretative resources and these 
Her delivery of 
the music had quality, charm and power, and yet when re- 


Mme. Matzenauer possesses in plenty. 


quired she was effective also in the moments of soft mod 
eration. Her high tones had remarkable clarity and ring 
She is at this time at the very height of her vocal and dra 
matic powers 

Jacques Urlus, the Siegmund, and Margarete Ober, the 
Fricka, contributed acceptable renderings. Carl Braun i 
a Wotan of commanding presence and a sonorous, well 
used singing organ. Henri Scott’s Hunding, which won 
praise at his premiere here in the role recently, again 
made a vivid impression as a piece of well conceived and 
authoritatively presented tragic acting. Even the grim and 
inister text he had to project did not serve, however, to 
conceal the naturally fine timbre of the Scott voice. Mme. 
Kurt was the Sieglinde, and she won her hearers both 
through her appearance and her song ministrations. 

Artur Bodanzky led in his customary careful and musi 


cal fashion. 
‘‘Prince Igor,’’ December 30, 
\ full review of Borodin’s opera will be found on 
page 21. 
‘‘Parsifal,’’ December 31 (Matinee). 


Phe Metropolitan 
lished feature, and the special performance for New 


“Parsifal” has long been an estab 


Year’s did not differ materially from that given at Thanks 
giving. Those who worship at the Wagner shrine did so 
again; those who do not worship were frankly bored—or 
stayed at home Mme. Matzenauer (Ikundry) and Clar- 
ence Whitehill (Amfortas) stood out particularly in a cast 
including Sembach (Parsifal), Braun (Gurnemanz) and 
Goritz (Klingsor). Bodanzky again justified his reputa- 


tion as a supreme conductor of Wagner. 


“*Madame Butterfly,’’ December 31 (Evening ) 


’ 


Puccini's “Madame Butterfly” was the last opera given 
in 1915, the performance taking place New Year’s Eve be- 
fore a large and enthusiastice audience. 

Without doubt the major portion of the interest centered 
in Emmy Destinn and her portrayal of the title role. Mme. 
Destinn was in glorious voice, and the performance was 
obliged to halt frequently in order to enable the singer to 
bow her acknowledgment of the prolonged applause which 
rewarded her efforts. Her delineation of this role is that 
of the mature artist, and characterized throughout by won- 
derful vocalism and passionate singing and acting. 

Giuseppe de Luca’s characterization of the American 
Consul was vocally superb. He took advantage of the op- 
portunities offered him to make his work an outstand- 
ing feature of the evening. It was his first appearance in 
the role in America, and a decided success, like all his 
other impersonations. 

In the role of the fickle American lieutenant, Giovanni 
Martinelli again pleased his audience. The Suzuki of 
Flora Perini also deserve special mention. The remainder 
of the cast included Angelo Bada as Goro, Pietro Audis‘o 
as Prince Yamadori, Berndrd Bégue as the Bonze, Fran- 
cesco Cerri as Yakuside, and Giulio Rossi as the Imperial 
Commissary. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with all his customary mas- 
tery. 


*“*the Masked Ball,’’ January 1 (Matinee). 


After the performance in Philadelphia (which would 
arouse the indignation of the Quaker City if we should 
refer to it as a dress rehearsal for New York), the after- 
noon of New Year’s Day brought the first Metropolitan 
performance of Verdi’s “Masked Ball” with the following 
cast: 


Ma hse eens Enrico Caruso 


Riccardo . 
Te Pe eer ee ee ee Pasquale Amato 


Renato 

Ra 00nd enkcdiws cent 6ibh es 00s cs ceccese cunenes Melanie Kurt 
RFUREG siisinec.ccneeac0dp.ued¥s00y 4 v0kedeencnsmen cia aneeeeny ane 
CORRE dnbnn ck cccsn sdncriendedy 6 4050046500655000000 nls 50 
OD “s vednkn case batbbes ccsccedbesecsseubban Vincenzo Reschiglian 
MOUNOGE cb cacdeecebaccenessveoenvicatavcre¥ansa Andrea de Segurola 
TOG: 6 vncve csnsb ake 0ves 0bep 600s buaendebeves 6 gdamny su CReel ee 
A Fens ..vccdhdracncbosaktecovesdsbetecsatetspusiads Angelo Bada 
BD BRaVO occccc ccvccceapoesecccccdsoseesscteccesscses Pietro Audisio 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco. 
Is it possible that one may detect an insidious move 
against the furtherance of American opera in the fact 
that the Metropolitan libretto and program of “The 


Masked Ball” has conscientiously cut out all reference to 
Boston? Alas, to be deprived of the one tribute which 
Italy’s immortal genius paid to us. We miss the “Gov- 
ernor of Boston,” the “Puritan Maidens” in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” costumes, and it is no longer possible to take 
local pride in the fact that the den of gruesome Ulrica 
must undoubtedly have been situated in that proper habi- 
tat of witches, Salem, Mass. 

Caruso seemed to enjoy doing Riccardo just as he pa- 
tently enjoys Lionel in “Martha.” He had a very good 
time and so did the audience for he was in good voice and 
spirits and “The Masked Ball” offers all that the heart of 
any tenor, even the greatest, can wish for in the way of 
variety of vocal requirements. It is evident that Mme. 
Kurt, who appeared for the first time in the role of 
Amelia, had caught cold since the previous Wednesday 
evening when she sang Sieglinde so beautifully in the 
“Walkiire.” Her voice was under a cloud in the first two 
acts, but she fought against it bravely and in the third 
quite recovered herself and sang very finely from then 
until the end. Dramatically she left nothing to be de- 
sired. Amato gave his usual thoroughly satisfactory pre- 
sentation of Renato, which has now come to be a recog- 
nized portrait in the Metropolitan gallery. It seemed as 
if the applause would never end after the fine rendition of 
“rt Ta.” 

The newcomer was Edith Mason as Oscar. She made 
a charming picture in each of her three costumes and sang 
her two numbers most delightfully. Especially good was 
she in the ensemble which closed the second act. The 
voice is an exceptionally pure soprano of particu- 
lar beauty and power in the upper register and is handled 
with a finished skill remarkable in so young an artist. 
Mme. Duchene as Ulrica and de Segurola (in a real 
Captain Hook costume out of “Peter Pan’) with Léon 
De Segu- 
rola sang well, as he has a habit of doing at the Metro- 
It seemed as if Giorgio Polacco did not take the 


Rothier completed the most satisfactory cast. 


politan. 
tempi quite as sharply as is his wont. The scenic settings 
were excellent, especially that of the third act with the 
moonlight effects. 


“‘Boheme,’’ January 1 (Evening). 


Puccini’s favorite and best work, at popular prices, was 
cast as follows: 
.+.+»Luca Botta 


Rodolfo neernen 
-.+e+Riccardo Tegani 


Schaunard 








Victoria Nathalie 
Pianist 


—BOSHKO— 


Management: R.E. Johnston, 1451 B'way, W. Y. § 


ER BIORN 


DANISH BARITONE 


From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. 
:! CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS. 3¢ 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





























WILHELM 


AUCSTEIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
“Mr, Wilhelm Augstein has had an_ unusual opportunity to 
learn my system of —— voice. He has been for sev 
ears connected with my studio and has been very successful in 
tis work. Being well equipped as a voice teacher, I feel sure 
he will duplicate in his new field the success he has always en- 
joyed.” (Signed) Franx Kino Crarx. 


Stadio: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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In America 
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etliieneans 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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BET bn dda doued débcamandine>d a2 RReAgGREENeLee Pompilio Malatesta 
ha Tied eh eNeupa regs base once c ERT MaRGas 46 exer eeieE Frances Alda 
Parpignol ; ++eeeeeesPietro Audisio 
PT Rod vdsnve duckies Soanck bens balwqns cuueeeee Giuseppe de Luca 
NE id oreo 5st bonnea ce¥catew an bus 0&6 die yehaedee lee ceneeee 
SN, 2 Kieivitnh sinkhiedea ennsehudvektecsaeume Robert Leonhardt 
WMI. vip kos bcc ccacaaydeb¥esesecudunchovesdgeaudaccnant Ida Cajatti 


Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli. 


The features were Frances Alda, a most satisfactory 
Mimi as ever, Luca Botta, who sang very well, though still 
showing some of the effects of the cold which he had 
fought against for the last few weeks, and de Luca, an 
ideal Marcello, both vocally and in his acting. 

Ida Cajatti, freed from the nervousness incident to first 
appearances at the Metropolitan, now makes a capital Mu- 
setta, her singing and acting both being vastly improved 
over what she showed at her debut. Bavagnoli conducted 
and achieved a really thrilling effect with his spirited lead 
ing of the big ensemble at the end of the second act. 


‘Magic Flute,’’ January 3. 


The week opened with a performance of the “Magic 
Flute” with the familiar cast except for Emmy Destinn as 
Pamina instead of Melanie Kurt. Miss Destinn was in 
excellent voice and lent the distinction of her able vocal 
art to the beauties of the role in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, It was the turn of Urlus to sing Tamino, which he 
does with careful and conscientious art, though Nature 
never intended him to be a Mozart tenor. Others of the 
cast (which was distributed as follows, Queen of the Night, 
Frieda Hempel; Papageno, Otto Goritz; Papagena, Edith 
Mason; Sarastro, Braun) were without exception satis- 
factory. Artur Bodanzky, who conducted, seemed a little 
more moderate in his tempi than usual; for instance, the 
patter duet between Papageno and Papagena would have 
gained much in life and interest by being taken a little 


faster. 


Metropolitan Sunday Evening Concert. 


Lovers of the best in the pianistic art were present in 
large numbers at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
evening concert to listen to Carl Friedberg. This eminent 
artist played Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto in a manner 
calling forth prolonged applause and cries of “bravo.” 
Especially in the adagio movement did his poetic tempera- 
ment assert itself. His interpretation of this work is one 
long to be remembered. At his second appearance he 
played the Schumann romance in F major and two Chopin 
numbers, valse in C minor and polonaise in A flat major. 
Of these the Chopin valse was especially fine. His wonder- 
ful technical equipment and keen perception of all the lyric 


FINAL TABLEAU OF 





SECOND ACT WITH BALLET 


Photos by White Studio, New York. 


SCENES FROM BORODIN’S OPERA “PRINCE IGOR” AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


beauties of the work characterized his playing of this num- 
ber in particular. 

Margarete Ober sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Pro- 
phet,” and “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 


FINALE OF PROLOGUE. 
On horseback, left to right: Pasquale Amato (Prince Igor) and Luca Botta (Vladimir). L 
and Adamo Didur (Galitzky). 




















































She was in excellent voice and her singing aroused the 
enthusiasm of her auditors to such an extent that she was 
obliged to give an encore. : 

In the aria, “Cielo e mar,” from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 


mnt: Frances Alda (Yaroslavna) 


PASOUALE AMATO (PRINCE IGOR) 
AND FRANCES ALDA (YAROSLAVNA) 


conda,” Paul Althouse, tenor, displayed his vote 
vantage. His group in English, comprising Burleigh’s “Hi 
Eyes Twin Pools,” Foster's “If 1 Were King ot Irela 
and Salter’s “Lamp of Love,” pleased his auditors, and 
too, sang an encore. 

Goldmark’s overture to “Sakuntala the ballet 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and Ischaikowsky “Marcel 
Slav” made up the orchestral offering Of these special 
mention should be made of the Massenet iber 
called forth prolonged applaus« Richard Hagema 


ducted 


PROMINENT ARTISTS FURNISH 
PROGRAM AT BAGBY MUSICALE. 





Fine Program Presented at Waldorf-Astoria. 


Lucy Gates, soprano; Beatrice Harrison, cellist; Gi 
vanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera ¢ 
pany, and Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolit 
Opera Company, were the solo artists at the 225th B 
Musical Morning, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
York, January 3, 1916 

Dr. William C. Carl, th 


Guilmant Organ School, accompanied 


r 


organ in the Handel “Sarabande,” a! Mr \mat in t 
“Lungi dal caro bene” number -by | 
by Miss Harison) rhe program, a particul 1 


one in its entirety, which was listened to b la i 


fashionable audience on this occasion 

“Sarabande” (Handel), “Scherzo” (Bitte I 
ler), Miss Harrison; “Bell Song Lakm (D 
Miss Gates; old French L’Etoile du Matin ( 
Alsacienne), “Le Beau Sejour” (Tambouri 
old Italian, “Nel Cor Pin Non Mi Sente ( Paisiel 
“TLungi dal caro bene” (Secchi), (cello obli 
Harrison), Mz: Amato; aria Martha” (FI 
Martinelli; “Orientale” (César Cu 
ner), Miss Harrison; “Primmo Ammore” (D 
“Chitarrata Trista” (Nardella) farantella Sin 
Crescenzo), Mr. Amato; “Come, My Beloved” (H 
“Spring” (Henschel), “The Nightingale” (1 
song) (Alabieff), Miss Gates; “ideale” (1 
(Mascagni), “Musica Proibita” (Gastald 
nelli; duet, “Rigoletto” (Verdi Mi Ga 
Amato. - 


Anna Case Ill from Appendicitis. 


Anna Case, the well known soprano who ree: 
turned from a concert trip in the West, is a victi fa 


sudden attack of appendicitis. She underwent 


on January 3. Her many friends and the admire! | 
art will be glad to hear that the operation w sful 
and that the patient is doing excellent! Her ills vill 


not interfere with her spring engagement 
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|} BASS 


s Three yearsin New 
> 
Leading Tenor York, Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
Covent Garden, Colon, Buenos Ayres, etc. 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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LA GRIPPE HAMPERS CHICAGO OPERA SINGERS. 


The Campanini Organization Depleted by the Scourge—Performances Go Ou, However, and 
Much Artistic Work is Accomplished—‘Parsifal” is a Moneymaker 
-“L_a Navarraise” Arouses Only Mild Interest. 


**parsifal,’’ December 26. 

Phe Chicago climate has played havoc with many of Cleo 
fonte Campanini’s famous songbirds, for since the open 
ing of the season no less than half a dozen principals have 
wen laid up through the consequence of unhealthy atmos 
pheric conditions which resulted in the incapacity of the 
artists to appear at all, or else forced them to present them 
elves under poor conditions Amedeo Bassi, now com 
pletely recovered from his attack of grippe, was the first 

fierer at the first performance of “La Gioconda.” Then 


Conchita Supervia, billed to appear in “La Navarraise,” had 


to give her role of Anita to Julia Claussen, Maria Kous 
nezoff, who was to make her debut in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
ilso now is delaved a week in her debut, and though better, 
till is confined to her room 

The above introduction is made to apologize for the 


Varsifal of Vernon Stiles, who, though suffering from a 
severe attack of grippe, came forward to save the manage 
ment from reimbursing the audience which filled the vast 
\uditorium completely from pit to dome. Not desirous of 


j 
‘il 


apoointing the public, the young and vigorous American 
tenor, under those most trying conditions, effected his 
debut with the company here It would be unfair there 
fore to pass judgment on him, for while he gave a splendid 
swccount of himself in the first act, he nearly collapsed dur 
ing the second and was unable to appear at the many cur 
tain calls given the principals after the second act, 


l’revious to the Vorspiel, press agent Charles E. Nixon 


came forward and made an announcement to the effect that 
Clarence Whitehill was ill and though advised by his physi 
in not to appear, had consented to sing the role of Am 


fortas, requesting the indulgence of the public, however 
The announcement was superfluous, as Mr, Whitehill sang 
the part of Amfortas with telling effect and shared the 
honors of the evening with Mme, Fremstad. Carl Co 
chems was a tine voiced Titurel and it is to be hoped that 


this young American basso will be given opportunities to 


display his talent in major roles, which, no doubt, he would 
fill most acceptably, as since the opening of the season he 
has been heard in only two parts, which, rendered admir- 
ably, suggest the good work this artist will accomplish in 
hiewer role Allen Hinckley was a sonorous Gurnemanz 
Constantin Nicolay and Warren Proctor sang the second 
Kights of the Grail with good understanding and gave 
prominence to those small role 

The star of the evening was Olive Fremstad, whose 
Kundry will stand as one of this artist’s greatest achieve- 
ments. She sang gloriously and acted superbiy. To enu- 
merate the qualities that make het Kundry superb would 
necessitate the use of a great many superlatives. Be it 
ufficient to say that her work left nothing to be desired 
and that she was as great a pleasure to the cye as to the 


ear—an artist in the best sense of the word 


Egon Pollak swayed the baton in his customary forceful 
manner, He gave an illuminating reading of the score and 
brought to a happy conclusion the series of Wagnerian per 
formances which have helped the management of the 
Opera so much financially and added lustre to the reign of 
Campanini, the genius of the organization. The able gen- 
eral manager may well be pleased with his first lieutenant, 
Pollak, who conducted his forces to victory on each occa- 
sion, notwithstanding obstacles placed in his road, such as 
lack of rehearsals, also of principals, and the suffering from 
colds in the brass section of the orchestra. Mr. Pollak 
won new laurels by a truly magnificent reading of the 
score The chorus was passably good, likewise the flower 
maidens, 

\ special word of praise is given to Loomis Taylor, 
whose pictorial effects were admirable, and for the swift- 
ness and precision in which the scenery was moved about 
without one mishap. It was said around the Auditorium 
that “Parsifal” would be given again this season on a Sun- 
day afternoon and evening. This may be so, as the Ger- 
man Sunday performances have been a godsend in the 
financial success of the season, Next Sunday “Faust” is 
to be given, with Muratore and Farrar, and no doubt the 
French repertoire with those two stars will bring other 
capacity audiences to the Auditorium 

‘Madame Butterfly,’’ December 27. 

Owing to the illness of Clarence Whitehill, “Madame 
Butterfly” was given in place of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” on 
Monday evening Carmen Melis was the Cio-Cio-San, 
Frances Ingram was Suzuki, and Bassi the Pinkerton. The 
latter was the real star of the night, and associated in the 
success of the performance can be mentioned Attilio Par- 
elli, who directed the performance on short notice. He 


conducted exceptionally well and the reading of the score 
by his players was the real treat of the evening. 
“Carmen,’’ December 28. 

The seventh performance of “Carmen” this season 
brought out an audience that left but very few seats vacant 
on Tuesday evening. Lucien Muratore repeated his won- 
derful delineation of Don Jose and, as ever, won an over- 
whelming success. The “Flower Song” had to be re 
peated, as is customary when rendered by Muratore. Ger 
aldine Farrar was in excellent fettle, and she, too, scored 
heavily. It was her best performance of Carmen and she 
demonstrated beyond doubt on this occasion that she can 
act and sing Carmen superbly when she so desires, and it 
is regrettable that she waited until the last performance of 
Bizet’s masterpiece to give of her- best. 

Due to Miss Stanley's illness the role of Micaela was 
entrusted to Myrna Sharlow, who finds the part to her 
liking. Especially well done was the aria, “Je dis.” Myrtle 
Moses replaced Irene Pawloska as Mercedes, and Alma 





LOUISE EDVINA AS TOSCA, 
Peterson sang the role of Frasquita. Dufranne and Jour- 
net in their respective parts of the Toreador and Zuniga 
rounded up the cast. In the absence of the general direc- 
tor and general manager of the company, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, Marcel Charlier swayed the baton and conducted 
the performance with verve and precision, 
**Pagliacci’’ and *‘La Navarraise,’’ December 29. 
“Pagliacci” was repeated on Wednesday evening with 
the same cast heard on a previous occasion. Again Fer- 
rari-Fontana was the star of the performance, winning a 
Lament.” He was in fine 
His support, how- 


well deserved ovation after the 
fettle and gave complete satisfaction. 
ever, was weak. 

Following the Leoncavallo melodrama, another one was 
presented in the revival of “La Navarraise,” which has not 
been heard here since the season of 1896, when it was pre- 
sented with Calve as Anita. The Massenet melodramatic 
sketch failed to arouse great enthusiasm over a decade ago 
and opera goers of today endorse the verdict of their 
elders, the work arousing only mild interest. Julia Claus- 
sen did splendid work in the lone female role. Mme. 
Claussen, who appeared in the part on account of the pro- 
longed indisposition of Conchita Supervia, learned it inside 
of four days, and considering the musical difficulties 
abounding in the role of Anita, added to the memorizing 
of a role in French—a language in which Mme. Claussen 
is not very fluent—is in itself a tour de force, which re- 
vealed that besides being a singer, Mme. Claussen is also 
a musician of the first order, one who depends not so much 
on the voice as on the brain. The results obtained on this 
occasion were most gratifying, as her portrayal of Anita 
was intensely dramatic and her singing ranked among the 
best heard this season on the stage of the Auditorium. 

Charles Dalmores was a well voiced Araquil—a part well 
suited to disclose his histrionic ability and in which he 
scored heavily. The role of Garrido was entrusted to 
Arimondi, whose makeup as the General was capital. He 


looked every inch a Spanish general and vocally he gave 
entire satisfaction. Nicolay was a forceful Remigo and 
the smaller parts were in capable hands, thus making the 
ensemble of “La Navarraise” praiseworthy in every respect. 

The orchestra, under the able guidance of Charlier, af- 
forded adequate support to the singers, but gave a some- 
what timid reading of the noisy score. The stage man- 
agement cannot be congratulated, as several most regret- 
table incidents were to be registered during the perform- 
ance. The lighting effects were also very poor. Why 
should a night scene shine on the stage of the Auditorium 
as though it were midday in Spain? Lamps were lighted 
to show that night was intended to be represented while 
the action was taking place. It seems that only Loomis 
Taylor, stage manager for the German operas, knows how 
to use the lighting apparatus of the Auditorium, or maybe 
he owes his success to his ability to speak the English lan- 
guage, while the French stage manager must give his or- 
ders to his subordinates in his native tongue and expects 
his lieutenants to translate it to his helpers. Be it for this 
or that reason, “La Navarraise” was poorly put on, as the 
scenery also was far from being what was expected after 
the wonderful pictures seen on the same stage. ‘When the 
cat is away the mice will play,” and as General Manager 
Campanini was in New York during the week, several of 
the performances during his absence were not quite up 
to the high standard expected when Campanini—the man 
with the eagle eye—sits in his box witnessing a perform- 
ance, or when he stands at the conductor’s desk directing 


to sure victory the destinies of an opera. 


MUSIC IN TULSA. 


John McCormack and Charles W. Ciark Among Recent Recital 
Givers—Notes of Interest. 





Tulsa, Okla., December 27, 1915 

During the past year, since the completion of the new 
Convention Hall and installation of the municipal pipe or- 
van, Tulsa has been favored by concerts and recitals given 
hy many of the best artists and musical organizations. 

Charles W. Clark appeared at Convention Hall, Novem- 
ber 19, under the management of Mrs. Ora Lightner Frost. 
Mr. Clark delighted a large audience by his wonderful 
voice and splendid art. Gordon Campbell was accompan- 
ist for Mr. Clark, and his mastery of the important art of 
accompanying called forth the highest praise. 

November 30 John McCormack, tenor, gave one of his 
popular song recitals in Convention Hall before 4,500 
people, a capacity house. As usual, Mr. McCormack 
charmed his hearers and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

Sunday, December 2, the Elks lodge held its annual me- 
morial services at Convention Hall. John Knowles 
Weaver, director of music at Henry Kendall College, pre- 
sided at the municipal organ; Josephine Storey White, 
contraito, was the soloist. 

Piano and organ pupils of John Knowles Weaver, with 
voice pupils of Robert Boice Carson and Mrs, Ora Light- 
ner Frost, were presented in recitals at Henry Kendall 
College on December 2, 7 and 14. 

The Hyechka Club, the leading music study club of 
Tulsa, gave a musicale, December 11, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Harvey. The program was given by Miss 
Stansbery, Mrs. Simons and Miss Ringold, pianists; Pro- 
fessor Laughton and Mynn Cogswell, violinists; Mrs. 
Laughton, harpist; Mrs. Frost and Mrs. Parish, vocalists, 
and Mrs. Ward, reader. 

The Apollo Club, Tulsa’s principal choral organization, 
has recently reorganized and engaged as director, Robert 
Boice Carson, 

Special Christmas musical services were rendered in a 
number of Tulsa churches on Sunday, December 19, the 
most elaborate programs being given by the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church. This church has recently de- 
cided to maintain a salaried quartet, which is a step in 
advance for better church music in Tulsa. The choir con- 
sists of Margaret Hill, soprano; Mrs. Robert B. Carson, 
contralto; W. R. Guiberson, basso; Robert Boice Carson, 
tenor and director, and Lynette Kimmons, organist. 

JoHN KNOWLES WEAVER. 





Gilberté Songs Heard at Carnegie Hall Musicale. 


Hallett Gilberté was represented on the program of 
songs sung at the Harrison-Irvine Studio musicale, Janu- 
ary 2, Carnegie Hall, New York, when Lida Bottero, dra- 
matic soprano, included four of his songs in her choice. 
These were “Spring Serenade,” “An Evening Song,” 
“Song of the Canoe,” and “Ah! Love But a Day.” 

The composer was at the piano, playing accompaniments 
in his own spontaneous, inspired fashion, a truly delight- 
ful support for the singer. Vernon Archibald was the 
other singer, his numbers comprising ancient and modern 
songs, including works by Fay Foster and Frank LaForge. 
He, too, gave pleasure with his singing. 
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JAMES E. DEVOE TO DIRECT 
FRANCES INGRAM’S CONCERT TOUR. 


Rise of Young Contralto to Fame Has Been Rapid. 


An interesting announcement of the past week was that 
which conveyed to the Musica Courter office confirma- 
tion of the management of Frances Ingram, the young 
contralto, who has been creating a sensation by her ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Opera Association, as well as 
in her concert engagements, by James E. Devoe, who has 
hitherto attained prominence because of his success in plac- 
ing Detroit and other nearby cities on the musical map. 
Mr. Devoe announces that he has contracted with Miss In- 
gram for a term of years, and that the tour already out- 
[ined for the season of 1916-17 indicates deep interest in 
this new star among the contraltos. The rise of Miss In- 
gram has been rapid, but the unanimity of critics and 
public in acclaiming her efforts, indicates that Mr. Devoe 
has shown unusual sagacity in making a long term con- 
tract. During the past two years the concert appearances 
of Miss Ingram have been gradually bringing her to the 
front, but it remained for her appearances with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association during the present season to make 
the public realize that she had really “arrived” and is a 
great artist. She appeared with leading artists of the 
operatic world, including Mme. Destinn and Miss Farrar, 
and more than held her own. 

After her appearance in “Gioconda” at the opening of 
the Chicago opera season, in a cast which included Mme. 
Destinn and other prominent artists, the Chicago Evening 
Journal said: 

“The new organization bids fair to be better in many 
respects than ever was the former one. It has in Miss 
Destinn the best dramatic soprano in its history and the 
best contralto in Miss Ingram. There have been other 
contraltos who were in most cases ambitious to invadk 
the realms of sopranos. This sooner or later affected 
their contralto singing. Miss Ingram preserves the true 
contralto quality, full toned and smooth, and it is of a 
strikingly beautiful nature.” 

The Chicago Evening American stated of the same per 
formance that “any soprano would have been at a dis- 
advantage placed in direct contrast to the glorious voice 
of Frances Ingram.” 

After the first performance of “Madame Butterfly” 
with a cast including Geraldine Farrar and other well 
known artists, the Chicago Journal said: “She was far 
and away the best singer on the stage. When she had a 
line to deliver it stood out above the others like a ray 
of light.” 

Of Miss Ingram’s performance on the same occasion, 
the Tribune spoke of her “singing of golden tone,” while the 
Daily News critic was certain that “the part has seldom 
been so well sung.” . 

Catherine A. Bamman,-the manager of Yvette Guilbert, 
Barrére Ensemble and other well known attractions, will 
be associated with Mr. Devoe in the exploitation of Miss 
Ingram. The New York office is located at 35 West-Thirty- 
ninth street. Mr. Devoe will continue the work which he 
has so firmly established in Detroit and the Middle West, 
and his permanent address will be 933 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


CECIL FANNING CHARMS WINNIPEG. 


Reengagement Follows First Appearance, 





On November 8, Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin gave 
a recital hefore the Woman’s Musical Club of Winnipeg. 
On this occasion Mr. Fanning was received with such 
great enthusiasm that he was immediately engaged for a 
return date there on December 28 to give a concert for 
the benefit of the Red Cross Fund. A splendid audience 
greeted these two musicians and enthusiasm ran high. The 
following article is by R. Jameson, the leading music critic 
of Winnipeg, which appeared in the Manitoba Free Press 
of December 29: 

“When Cecil Fanning, the gifted American baritone, ap- 
peared first in this city some weeks ago, before the Wom- 
en’s Musical Club, he won success by virtue of sheer artis- 
tic ability. On the occasion of his reappearance in a song 
recital program at the Central Congregational Church, last 
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evening, in aid of the Red Cross, and in presence of a cul- 
tured and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Fanning further 
strengthened the opinion of the writer as to his undoubted 
ability as an interpreter of vocal music. Young in years, 
modest in bearing, a magnetic stage presence, and endowed 
with a voice of glorious timbre, wide in compass, extend- 
ing possibly to top A flat, Cecil Fanning is well equipped 
to convey every variety of mood in his selections. More- 
over, of first importance is the fact that Fanning uses his 
brains—one of the small army of recitalists who do so. 
Further, his diction is well nigh flawless. The reception 
given the artist on the conclusion of each program number 
was in itself a tribute to his glittering musical attainments. 
Opening with a couple of Gounod and Verdi arias, Mr 
Fanning at once won his audience. The dramatic render- 
ing of the Verdi number specially being admirably con- 
ceived. Following the foregoing a group of Russian songs 
(sung in English) proved entrancingly beautiful, Rach- 
maninofft’s ‘Morning’ and ‘O Thou Billowy Harvest Field’ 
(Tolstoi’s text) revealing the artist’s worth as a sensitive 
creator of moods. It was a delight to hear Mr. Fanning 
sing that haunting fragment, ‘A Song to Indta’ (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), the final phrase, ‘Fair Land of India,’ being 
delivered with transcendental beauty of tone and appealing 
expression. Hubert Pataky’s ‘An Evening on the River’ 
and Edward Grieg’s ‘Springtide’ further afforded the singer 
every scope for revelling in interpretation, the first named 
offering especially being uttered with ornate expression, the 
climax leading to the top G being superbly chiselled. Again, 
in’ Carl Loewe’s dramatic bailad ‘Edward,’ Mr. Fanning 
shone in resplendent fashion, giving of his best and com- 
pelling admiration for the touching emotional character 
of his singing. ‘Edward’ makes serious demands on a 
singer on account of the varieties of tone color required 
to faithfully reproduce the text, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to record critical approval in favor of Mr. Fanning’s 
interpretation. Interesting in every way, on the other hand 
and a striking contrast—was the artist’s singing of a 
group of fascinating folk songs, two of which, ‘Les Belles 
Manieres,’ and ‘Le Cycle du Vin,’ sung with gestures, made 
an instant impression on the audience, both numbers being 
cleverly interpreted. So well, indeed, did the audience 
like the latter that Mr. Fanning repeated it in part. ‘Dame 
Durden’ and ‘One Sunny Morning’ also won admiration, 
while Frederic Clay’s ‘Songs of Araby,’ Willeby’s ‘A Fairy 
Love Song,’ Harriet Ware’s ‘Boat Song,’ Francesco de 
Leone’s ‘March Call,’ and ‘An Old English Love Song’ 
(Dowland’s Song Book), were all sung with artistic charm 
That clever little ‘Boat Song,’ by Harriet Ware, with its de- 
scriptively written accompaniment, suited Mr. Fanning ad- 
mirably. The reception given the artist was certainly in 
keeping with his ability. Encores and double encores were 
the order of the evening. Special mention might be made 
of one encore number, ‘The Keys of Heaven,’ sung by Mr. 
Fanning with capital effect. Mr. Fanning’s accompanist 
and teacher, H. B. Turpin, distinguished himself. A mu- 
sician of keen discrimination and sympathetic temperament, 
Mr. Turpin’s work was an integral part of every song, as 
it should be,” R. J 


Hugo Goerlitz Scores with Olga Seymour. 





One of the quickest engagements on record is the one 
effected by Hugo Goerlitz on behalf of Olga Seymour, the 
phenomenal young English soprano, aged seventeen, who 
arrived on Tuesday, December 28, on the steamship New 
York under the protection of Amy Sherwin, the Lon- 
don voice trainer and impresaria. Although offers were 
made before her arrival, Mr. Goerlitz thought it best 
to wait. On Wednesday, December 209, she sang for the 
directors of the Palace, on Friday last arrangements were 
made for her to take a place in the program of Sunday 
afternoon and evening, and there and then she sung and 
scored an immediate success, so now Mr. Goerlitz is con- 
sidering a contract which was submitted immediately. 
Her selections were “Couplets du Mysoli” from “The 
Pearl of Brazil,” “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” and “If I 
Were a Bird.” The last two were given in response to 
most emphatic applause, and even then the audience clam- 
ored for more. It was universally admitted that seldom 
has such a success been witnessed at the Palace, and both 
Mme. Sherwin and Mr. Goerlitz are to be congratulated. 
On Friday the young prima donna sang for other well 
known managers, and she has now the pick of several 
good and tempting offers. 

Mme. Sherwin remains but two weeks more in New 
York, as she has to resume her work in London, but it is 
gratifying to hear that she may return later on and give 
some of her famous lectures on voice culture and the 
value of the English language. 

He’s Been Hitting Hard in the South. 

Linwood Hudgins returned from the South last week, 
where he has been drumming.—From the Matthews Coun- 
ty (Va.) Journal. 
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MELANIE KURT AT HOME. 


Dramatic Soprano of Metropolitan Opera Company Speaks of Operatic Conditions 
in Germany—Denies a Report Concerning Small Salaries Paid Chorus 
Singers There—Her Triumphant Success in America. 














re no roles in all operatic literature 


a dramatic actress of no 


artist as versatile as she is capable. Last year she sang 
Leonora in the “Huguenots” in Italian with the company 
at Atlanta; and this season has already been heard ‘both 
s Pamina in the “Magic Flute” and Amelia in Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschera,” both roles in Italian. Not only are 





MELANIE KURT. 


\ new photo by Ira L, Hill’s Studio, published for the first time 


these roles vastly different from those of the Wagner 
heroines, but also from each other, though Mme. Kurt 
has known how to win unqualified success in each of them. 
(nother role in which she is reported to be especially fine 
s that of the Hofmarschallin in the “Rosenkavalier,” 
which she has not at yet had an opportunity to present in 
New York. 

In the course of the conversation Mme. Kurt mentioned 
an article which she has recently seen in a music paper 
(not the Musicat Courter, by the way), about the poor 
pay of members of the chorus in the German opera 
houses and expressed her indignation at certain false 
statements in the article, wherein it was claimed that the 


salaries paid were ridiculously small. “It is not the case,” 
said Mme. Kurt. “I know very well what salaries are 
paid in Berlin and the other large opera houses of Ger- 
many and Austria. They are quite sufficient to support 
the recipient most respectably. In the smaller cities, very 
often a system prevails of engaging a man and his wife 
together for the chorus and in such cases their combined 
salaries not only support them well, but also allow them 
to make some small savings each year. If I remember 
rightly there was a statement that the best salaries were 
some $15 to $18 a month. Now I know that salaries for 
the experienced chorus man oftentimes run as high as $55 
a month, and in cases where a man and his wife sing in 
the same chorus the combined salaries often amount to 
nearly $90 a month. This from the American standpoint 
is not a huge sum of money, but it is a very good salary 
for the class of work in Germany, one on which any 
couple can live comfortably.” 

se it said that Mme. Kurt, 
notwithstanding her rank in the 
German operatic world, is very 
modest. It is extremely difficult 
to induce her to talk about her- 
self; in fact, to the interviewer 
she talked almost exclusively on 
other topics, one of which was 
the condition of opera in Ger- 
many after the war. 

“It is really remarkable,” said 
she, “how the people, especially 
in the big cities, have kept on go- 
ing to the opera notwithstanding 
the war. Jn Berlin, Vienna and 
Munich, for instance, there never 
was such a demand for opera 
tickets, with overcrowded houses 
every evening. When the war is 
finished I do not expect to see 
any cessation of opera. It may 
be necessary to continue on the 
lower salary basis for some 
time, but I am confident that 
every city with an opera house 

and what city of any size is 
without one in Germany and 
Austria ?—will have its regular 
season as always. That is a per- 
fectly natural thing, particularly 
in the smaller cities, where the 
Stadttheatre, with its operas and 
drama, offers the sole intellectual 
life of the city. There is al- 
ways a reaction, which comes 
after the nervous strain of any 
great national event like this 
war, trying the people to the 
very extreme, when they seek an 
unusual amount of amusement. 
Why, I myself have an offer of 
ten performances as guest in 
Germany as soon as this Metro- 
politan season is over at an even 
higher price than I was paid be- 
for the war began’—and_ that 
was no small price, as the inter- 
viewer chances to know. 

Mme. Kurt has a goodly num- 
ber of engagements for the 
spring festivals here in America, 
which have come to her through 
her manager, Annie Friedberg. 
After those are fulfilled there 
will be a summer trip to Ger- 
many, if circumstances permit, 
and guest appearances there 
both in the summer operatic festivals, many of which are 
continued notwithstanding the war, and at the beginning of 
the next regular season, which opens in Germany two 
months before New York. Last summer Mme. Kurt re- 
mained in America. She had a charming place at Nor- 
folk, Conn., where she could indulge in the outdoor sports 
of which she is so fond and which serve so splendidly 
to keep her in condition, for she is a singer who is al- 
ways ready—to the delight of managers. Perhaps she 
will not go to Germany this summer. Naturally her heart 
calls her home, but there should be—and is—sufficient 
work here to keep so pre-eminent an artist busy in Amer- 
ica the year round. 
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Evelyn Starr to Be Heard at Carnegie Hall. 


Evelyn Starr, the talented Canadian violinist, has been 





EVELYN STARR, 
~ 


as 


secured as soloist for the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, January 15. 


HARRIS-SANDBY RECITAL. 
enor and Cellist Warmly Greeted by Brooklyn Audience. 


An unusually interesting recital was given by Georg: 
Harris, Jr., tenor, and Herman Sandby, cellist, on Monday 
evening, January 3, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
A good sized and enthusiastic audience attended, which 
gave evidence of its approval by bestowing liberal ap 
plause. 

Mr. Sandby opened the program with Valentini’s sonata, 
and later played his own concerto, as well as the “Rococo” 
variations by Tschaikowsky. 

George Harris, Jr., who was in excellent voice, capti 
vated the audience by his artistic singing of three groups 
His numbers were: “Zueignung,” Strauss; “Ach, 
(in Russian), 


of songs. 
im Maien war's,” Hugo Wolf; “Memories” 
“Believe Me not” (in Russian), Rachmaninoff; aria from 
Lakmé,” Delibes; “The Dream” (from “Manon”), aria 
from “Werther,” Massenet; “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” Quilter; “The Early Morning,” Graham Peel; “The 
Daughter” (Irish country “The Ship 
Herman Sandby. 


Weaver's song): 
Starting,” 

In Rachmaninoff’s “Memories,” which Mr. Harris sang 
particularly well, his extraordinary breath 
greatly admired, as well as his phrasing and tone coloring. 
Mr. Harris sang in German, Russian, French and English, 
with equally good enunciation in all four languages. Mr. 
Harris proved to be a master of them all. He received 
many recalls and responded to an insistent encore 

Edith Cave Cole accompanied admirably 


control was 


A Musin Matinee Musicale. 


On Friday afternoon, December 31, another delightful 
matinee musicale was given at the studios of the Ovide 
Musin, famous exponent of the Belgian method of violin 
playing, at 51 West Seventy-sixth street, New York. A 
feature of the program was the playing of Josaphat Morin, 
whose numbers included Handel’s sonata in A major, De 
Beriot’s concerto, No. 7, Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Kilenyi’s 
“Short Poem” and Musin’s own “The Nightingale.” Mr. 
Morin, who is an excellent violinist, has a large following 
in the State of Maine, and the reason for his popularity 
was apparent to those who heard him play on this occasion. 
For six months he has been studying under Mr. Musin, 
having made rapid advancement during that time. His 
work possesses those two characteristics of Musin pupils, 
excellent tone and impeccable technic. 

Mr. Musin’s virtuoso class played works by Leonard, 
Bach and Musin, displaying, as usual, remarkable unity, 
precision and fine tone and technic. The numbers by this 
class are always an important feature of these recitals. 

Mollie Hourigan was at the piano during the afternoon, 
aiding the artists greatly with her sympathetic accompani- 
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ments. She was also heard in solo numbers by Liszt and 
Wieniawski. Miss Hourigan, who is an Australian, studied 
in Brussels and also with Alberto Jonas in Berlin. She 
appeared with at European concerts and was 
booked for a long tour, which the unsettled conditions 
abroad prevented her filling. 

Although the holiday season is not the most favorabl 
time for events of this kind, a large audience was enthu- 


success 


siastic in its praise of every number. 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED. 


Private Subscription Aided by Appropriation by City Council 
Makes Possible a Worthy Enterprise— Rabinoff-Pavlowa 
Season— New York Philharmonic Society Concert. 

Baltimore, Md., December 30, 191 
Jaltimore is once more to be put on the musical map. 
Private subscription, aided by an appropriation by the city 
council, has raised a sufficient sum of money to establish 





a symphony orchestra of fifty pieces, of which Gustav 
Strube will be conductor, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn concert 
given this season, and 


master. Three concerts will be 
three more in the fall. Public rehearsals are to be held at 
popular prices, preceding each concert. In addition to 


standard and well established compositions, it is planned to 

present works of some of the local composers whose music 

merits distinction. 
Boston OperA-—PAVLOWA SEASON. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company has just finished a 

during which the 


Jutterfly” and “Pag 


short season at the Lyric, operas 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Madame 

liacci” were presented in fine style. A capacity house 
greeted the opening performance, when the loves and sor 
rows of the kings were given a magnificent scenic setting 
Jose Mardones, as Archibaldo, made a profound impres 
sion in this, his first appearance in Baltimore. George 
Baklanoff, an old favorite here, added fresh laurels to his 
crown as Manfredo. Luisa Villani sang and acted delight 
Appreciative plaudits were also showered 


On Tues 


fully as Fiora. 
on Conductor Moranzoni and his fine orchestra. 
day afternoon Tamaki Miura created a furore with her 
rendition of Butterfly, Riccardo Martin was Pinkerton and 
Thomas Chalmers was a delightful Sharpless. His voice 
has a sweetness of quality that is most pleasing, and his 
acting of the role was the best that has been seen hers 
for many years. Fely Clement was a good Suzuki. In 
“Pagliacci,” Baklanoff offered a novel and very interesting 
study of Tonio. One grows to look for originality in all 
of this fine artist’s interpretations. Maggie Teyte was 
Nedda. Giuseppe Gaudenzi sang Canio with much dra 
matic energy. 
orate performances after each opera, the most enjoyable 


Anna Pavlowa and her ballet gave elab 


perhaps being “L’Ecole en Crinoline.” 
New YorK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

Josef Stransky and his splendid orchestra made thei: 
first appearance of the season on Wednesday night, when 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
lowed by the fugue and variations on a Mozart theme by 
Pablo Casals, cellist, was the soloist, and the 


suite was given, fol 


Max Reger. 
program closed with the “Meistersinger” prelude. 
D. L. FRANKLIN 


Dora Becker Scores in Paterson, N. J. 


“National Characteristics in Violin Music,” comprising 
selections from composers of various countries, and played 
by Dora Becker, the American violinist, attracted a large 
audience at the Woman’s Club, of Paterson, N. J., last 
week. As on previous occasions, she scored another of 
her notable successes. 

Sweden, Norway, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary 
Italy, France and Spain were all represented, the program 


closing with a delightful rendition of Cecil Burleigh’s “In 


dian Sketches” and “The North Wind,” representing 


America. 
at her best and created so favorabk 


an impression that it is not unlikely that she will be heard 


rhe violinist was 


in Paterson again before long 


“Three Centuries of Prime Donne” 
to Be Given in Chicago. 


Yvonne de Tréville is to present her unique program 
illinois Theatre 


der the «i 


“Three Centuries of Prime Donne,” at the 
Chicago, next Sunday afternoon, January 0, uw 
rection of F. Wight Neumann 


Mile. de Tréville has been enjoying ] 


exceptional populat 


itv In various sections of the country with this program 





YVONNE DE 
\s Mile. de Maupir “Thr 


rREVILLE, 
Centurie f P 


1 
g recital 


during the first part of this season, and particularl 


the Pacific Coast during the past summet 


The Cello, 

(Dedicated to Hans Kronold.) 
It stood in the corner, silent, 
A wooden thing, with string 
Who could have dreamed of the mat 
That out of that box could ris 
When the hand of the Master care 
What wonders that hand could bring! 
We only sat silent and listens 


For now, we understood 
He was the Soul of the cell 
The Master of 
His hand was the 
Like the Hand of God, who br 


‘rom the dead and silent bod 


trings and woos 


living spirit 


The Soul of the man tl 


silent within u 


For the Highest is 
Like the Music that lies in those strings, 


Till the hand of the Master has struck them 
And makes them with music to ring 
JutiA H. L. MuLrer 
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“ELIJAH” TO HAVE AL FRESCO 
PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 





Mendelssohn’s Oratorio Will Be Sung by Noted Soloists, Chorus of Twelve Hundred and 
Orchestra of One Hundred and Sixty-Five—Handel and Haydn Society Sings 
“The Messiah’’—Russian Music Society’s First Program— 
Other Recent Concerts in the ‘‘Hub.’’ 


Symphony Chambers, } 
Boston, Mas January 2, 1916 


Plans have been completed for a most unusual perform- 
ince of Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” to be given in English 
at Braves Field on Sunday afternoon, May 28. This pro 
luction wijl be under the direction of S. Kronberg, who 
produced “Siegfried” at the Harvard Stadium last spring 
hefore an audience of twenty-five thousand people. Thx 
cast will include Frieda Hempel, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, Johannes Sembach and Clarence Whitehill. Mr. 


{| by many to be the greatest Elijah 


Vhitehill, considered 
the present day, will be heard in the title role. Other 
oists will be Marie Sundelius and Elvira Leveroni, two 

favorite Boston singers Ihere will be an orchestra of 

hundred and sixty-five men, under the d-rection of 

Walter Damrosch, and a chorus of twelve hundred voices, 

elected and rehearsed by George S. Dunham, the New 

england choral director 

Profiting by his experience at the Harvard Stadium, 

Mr. Kronberg will have the stage, which is to be built in 

hour tiers, with a soundboard top, at a distance of only 

ninety feet from the grandstands, instead of three hun- 
dred and fifty, as at the Stadium, thus assuring perfect 


acoustics and a splendid view to all of the audience. Only 


the grandstands will be used. Ihe orchestra and solo- 
ists will occpy the centre of the stage, with the chorus 
surrounding them on two sides and at the back. This 
arrangement will also make for improved acoustics over 


those at the Stadium, where the orchestra was placed 
below the stage. 

This will be a rare opportunity for the Boston and 
New England public to hear one of the best known and 
best beloved oratorios performed by world famous artists 
under unique and ideal conditions, as Mr. Kronberg’s 
experience with his first open air per formance has enabled 
him to perfect the many details connected with so vast an 
indertaking 


Hanpe. AND Hayon Society Sincs “Tue Messtan.” 


The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer, con 


ductor, gave its two annual performances of “The Me 
iah” on the evenings of December 26 and 27 in Symphony 
Hall These performances marked the one-hundredth 


anniversary of the first concert of the society, which was 
given in King’s Chapel (then Stone Chapel) on Christmas 
Day IRIS The soloists, one of the best quartets ever 
issembled for the great oratorio, were Caroline Hudson 
Alexander, Margaret Keyes, Reed Miller and Frederick 
Martin. On the second evening, Horatio Connell took 
the place of Mr. Martin, who had a prior engagement 
else where 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s pure, bell-like soprano is at 
its best in the noble lines of “The Messiah,” and her sym 
pathetic interpretation made a deep impression upon thi 
iudience Miss Keves was also well received Her con- 
tralto is rich and warm in tone and emotionally expressive. 
Mr. Miller has sung here many times in “The Messiah,” 
and his reappearance this season is but indicative of the 
warm regard in which he is held. His voice is beautiful 
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n its lyric modulations, while its intelligent and expres- 
sive use is evidence of a high musicianship. Mr. Martin, 
the bass, who is also well known here, gave his usual able 
performance. 

Mr. Mollenhauer is always authoritative in his reading 
of “The Messiah,” yet his work was never more clearly 
that of a master leader. The chorus and the orchestra 
maintained all traditions and were excellent in their per- 
formance. The audience on each evening was very large, 


and almost ardent in its enthusiasm. 
Morninc MusIcaLe at Copiey-PLaza. 


At the fifth of the series of morning musicales at the 
Copley-Plaza four artists new to Boston were introduced, 
May Peterson, Mary Zentay, Greta Torpadie and Einar 
Linden. Mr. Kronberg has proved his judgment, if not of 
music, at least of musicians, before this, but the present 
concert was beyond doubt the most successful as well as 
the most daring of those that he has thus far projected. 
All of the artists, however, were not only interesting, but 
excellent, and it is safe to prophesy that at least two of 
them will be heard here many times in future. 

Miss Peterson sang an aria from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and 
the following songs: Schubert, “Nacht und Traume”; 
Wolff, “In Einem Garten”; Koechlin, “Aux Temps des 
Fees”; Hiie, “J'ai Pleuré en Reve.” Her voice has some- 
thing of the coloratura quality, but is strikingly beautiful 
of tone alike in its upper and lower registers. Her inter- 
pretations are intelligent and engaging; her breath control, 
her phrasing and her diction, all excellent. She pleased 
in the German Lieder, and she also pleased in the delicate 


cadences of Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming,” which she gave 
as an encore. 

Miss Zentay, who is a Hungarian by birth, has been well 
received in Europe. Her playing is notable for its strength 
and virility, while her tone is well rounded and_ her 
technic excellent. She played pieces by Handel, Kreisler, 
Sarasate and Pugnani-Kreisler. 

Miss Torpadie and Mr. Linden combined forces in an 
opera comique, “Mamselle Mariette,” by Emile Bourgeois. 
It is a pleasing little piece and was effectively interpreted 
in both the vocal and dialogue passages. The plot tells 
the old, old yarn about the course of “true love,” with 


the usual climax—or dénouement ? 
First ProGram or Russtan Music Soctery. 


The first concert of the Russian Music Society was 
given in the studio-salon of its founder, Nicola Ouluka- 
noff, in the Gainsboro Building, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 28. In the large audience were many visitors, as 
well as members of the society and their guests, and the 
enthusiastic appreciation of all present was a tribute to 
the worthiness of the undertaking. At one end of the 
immense salon, a stage mounting an artistic setting fur- 
nished an appropriate background for the performance. 

Olin Downes introduced the program with an address 
in which he stated the purpose of the society to promul- 
gate a more general knowledge and appreciation of Rus- 
s'an music through performance and explanation. He also 
outlined the general characteristics of the four periods of 
Russian musical development and classified the several 
composers represented on the program. His address was 
eminently appropriate and added much to the comprehen- 
sion and eniovment of the musical numbers. 

Ethel Frank substituted at short notice for Martha At- 
wood Baker, who was prevented from sinving by a severe 
cold. Miss Frank’s numbers included “My Heart All 
Beauty Takes from Thee.” by Rubinstein, and “Pourquoi” 
and an aria from “La Dame de Pique,” by Tschaikowsky. 
Nicola Oulakanoff sang a folksong by Slonoff. a serenade 
by Dareomiisky and an aria from “Russlan and Ludmilla,” 
by Glinka. His voice is vigorous and manly and he sang 
his native airs with thorough appreciation and instinctive 
dramatic expression. Emanuel Ondricek, the violinist, 
plaved the moderato from Ruhinstein’s G maior sonata, 
and the DeVoto-Ondricek-Webster Trio played Tschai- 
kowsky’s trio in A minor, op. So. 

After the concert an informal reception was held in an 
adjacent room. Russian tea and delicacies were served. 


IrMA Stypet PLAYS ON SHIPBOARD. 
Irma Sevdel ushered in 1016 in a wholly novel and de- 
lightful manner. The young violinist, herself of German 
parentage, gave a New Year’s Day recital on board the 





Hamburg-American steamship Cincinnati, for the enter- 
tainment of the Teutonic sailors warbound in this port. 
Officers and men from all German craft now in Boston 
Harbor attended, and the occasion was given over to the 
greatest enthusiasm. Miss Seydel played Bruch’s G minor 
concerto, the “Faust” fantasy, a Kreisler group, Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” Brahms-Joachim’s Hungarian dance 
and her own minuet. The setting was inspiring, and the 
always excellent violinist seemed bent upon excelling her- 
self. The applause reached its climax with the player’s 
delightful little minuet. 

Wilhelmina Wagner, who accompanied, was in thorough 
harmony with Miss Seydel and contributed much to the 
artistic pleasure of the recital. After the program a din- 
ner was given on shipboard, at which Miss Seydel was 
a guest of honor. 

SyMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its ninth pair of 
concerts in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, December 24 and 25. The program was 
as follows: Mozart, overture, “The Magic Flute”; Car- 
penter, suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator”; Saint- 
Saéns, concerto in A minor for violoncello; Rheinberger, 
concerto, in F major for organ, two horns and string 
orchestra. 

Carpenter’s novel suite was in a way the feature cf 
the concert. This work was introduced here a few weeks 
previously by Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. It is 
genuinely humorous and rich in subtleties and contrasts. 
Dr. Muck displayed fine judgment in his reading, and the 
many who had heard the suite welcomed its second per- 
formance, 

Josef Malkin, the admirable cellist whose recent recital in 
Jordan Hall was so signally successful, played Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto. This piece is excellently adapted to display the 
virtuosity of the cellist, whose work again was conspicu- 
ous for its faultless technic, fine tone and comprehensive 
expression. 

The tenth program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was rendered at the concerts of December 31 and January 
t in Symphony Hall. It comprised Brahms’ symphony 
No. 3, in F major, op. 90; Schelling’s “Impressions from 
an Artist’s Life,” for orchestra and piano, and Rimsky- 
i\orsakoff’s caprice on Spanish themes, op. 34. 

Schelling’s composition was the novelty and outstanding 
pece of the program. It was performed from manu- 
script, for the first time, with the composer at the piano. 
The “Impressions” are in the form of twenty-one varia- 
tions on an original theme. The work is highly humorous 
and imaginative, suggesting, in a way, Carpenter’s suite 
played at the previous concerts. It was written chiefly for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and various of the prin- 
cipals are given important solo passages, including Messrs. 
Witek, Warnke, Ferir, Maquarre, Longy, Heim and others. 
It is a thoroughly interesting composition, and by reason 
of both its excellence: and its dedication has no doubt 
won a place on future symphony programs. 


Miss Stituinacs’ Activities. 


Katherine Kemp Stillings is in the midst of a busy sea- 
son. The young violinist has just returned from Omaha, 
Neb., where she played with great success an entire pro- 
gram before the Women’s Club of that city. She is now 
preparing to give a series of seven joint recitals in the 
State of Maine. Her associate in these will be Anna 
Carey, a pupil of Lhevinne and Ganz. The engagements 
fall between January 10 and 25 and include the following 
cities: Lewiston, Portland, Biddeford, Bridgeton, Water- 
vile, Augusta and Bangor. 

Miss Stilling’s work is well known in Boston. On the 
occasion of her recent recital here, the press spoke in high 
praise of her musicianship. An excerpt from the Boston 
Herald of that date is sufficient, however, to indicate the 
measure of esteem in which she is held: “Miss Stillings 
gave much pleasure by her playing. Her tone has beauty, 
warmth and virility. She has a sound and well developed 
technic, artistically used for purposes of interpretation. 
She has individuality and style, breadth and delicacy. She 
thinks for herself and plays with authority. It was re- 
freshing to hear this concert, for the playing had the 
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flavor of youth, with its enthusiasm and its illusions. A 
large audience was justly appreciative.” 
Dwicut Fiske PLays Own COMPOSITIONS. 

Dwight Fiske, pianist and composer, gave a recital at 
the Copley-Plaza, on the afternoon of December 20. Mrs. 
Tyler-Dutton, soprano, assisted. The program consisted 
principally of compositions by Mr. Fiske, though the singer 
added to her selections Borodin’s “Dissonance,” Debussy’s 
“Romance” and Bizet’s pastorale. While Mr. Fiske is 
not an arresting pianist, he is at least interesting as an ex- 
ponent of his own texts. Most of his piano pieces show 
excellent workmanship, though in many of them the influ- 
ence of Debussy is a little too evident, as, for instance, his 
“Sunset on the Mountain.” The “Concert Waltz” is more 
distinctive ; in it, as well as in the “Improvisation” and the 
“Prelude,” the composer reveals considerable ability in har- 
monic effect and tone color. As a whole, his songs are of 
lesser interest, while several of them are rather patently 
amateurish. ‘ 

SToEsseL Pur. In New Beprorp. & 

Since Albert Stoessel transferred his teaching activities 
to Boston, many of his pupils have become identified with 
the musical life of New England. Recently, at a concert 
in New Bedford, Beryl Smith, who studied with Mr. 
Stoessel both in Berlin and Boston, delighted a large audi- 
ence with her charming renditions of pieces of Borowski, 
Wieniawski, Weber-Kreisler and Puguani-Kreisler. In 
tone, technic and interpretation, the young violinist revealed 
a well directed talent that spoke volumes for the excel- 
lent training she has received. Edna Stoessel, a sister of 
Albert Stoessel, contributed to the enjoyment of the same 
concert in a group of interesting and well interpreted piano 
pieces. 

PADEREWSKI's LAST RECITAL. 

Paderewski gave a recital in Symphony Hall on the af 
ternoon of December 19. This was the pianist’s last con- 
cert appearance here this season, though he is to play with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the spring. His pro- 
gram was as follows: Beethoven, sonata in C major, op. 
53; Schubert, impromptu, op, 142; Liszt, sonata in B 
minor; Chopin, ballade in F major, mazurka in A minor 
and scherzo in B flat minor; Rubinstein, etude in C major 
and “Valse Caprice.” 

METROPOLITAN SUBSCRIPTION PROPITIOUS. 

The subscription for the season of Metropolitan Opera 
at the Boston Opera House in April is now in progress at 
Symphony Hall. So far the results are prophetic of a 
most successful season. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has announced 
through Mr. Ellis, who is to bring the company here, that 
the wishes of Boston will be strictly followed in the matter 
of repertoire. One of the conditions of the engagement 
is that there will be no repetitions in either of the series, 
and it is planned to have not more than three or four 
All of the novel 
ties of the last several years will be given, including “Ro 


duplicate bills during the entire season. 


senkavalier,” “Boris Godunoff,” “Madame Sans-Gene,” 
“Prince Igor” and “Carmen.” The advent is being antici 
pated with great interest, as the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany has not visited Boston for five seasons past 

V. H. StrickLanp 


Fritz Kreisler’s Recital. 


New Year’s Day saw a holiday afternoon audience at 
Carnegie Hall to listen to Fritz Kreisler in a violin recital 
He played with his usual finish and dignity and received 
much applause. Of the many numbers heard, the most in- 
teresting, critically considered, were “Valse Macabre” and 
“Wienerisch,” by Leopold Godowsky, two pieces that 
showed a master hand at keen musical characterization 
and delicate harmonic suggestion. The selections scored a 
rousing success. Other features on the program were 
3ach’s E minor suite, Vieuxtemps’ F sharp minor concerto, 
and short compositions by Corelli, Kreisler, Cartier, Schu 
mann, Weber, Schubert, Dvorak and Mozart 





New York Symphony in Beethoven. 

A program of Beethoven compositions marked the Aeo- 
lian Hall concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
on Sunday afternoon, January 2. The works heard were 
the second and seventh symphonies and the menuetto and 
finale from Beethoven's trio for two oboes and English 
horn. 

Conductor Damrosch is giving a Beethoven cycle, of 
which this concert was a part, and it was evident that spe- 
cial preparation had been put upon the performance of the 


symphonies, which were played with clarity in phrasing, 
technical ease, and tonal discriminativeness. The sym- 
phonies Nos. 2 and 7, form a unified program association, 
so far as content and spirit are concerned. 

Between the two big numbers came the very pleasing 
trio excerpts, in Beethoven’s most ingratiating vein. Splen- 
didly done by Messrs. De Busscher, Gerhardt and Bianco, 
the morceaux scored a strong success. 

There were no revolutionary readings at this Beethoven 
concert, but there was continued and resounding applause 


KUNWALD LEADS “POP” 
FOR HUGE AUDIENCE. 


Cincinnati Orchestra Plays with Wonted Brilliancy and 
Charm—Chicago Opera to Be Heard in Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January I, 1916 

The holiday week this year has, as usual, been dull musi- 

cally. Barring musical services at the different churches, 

the only event of importance to take place was the regular 

“pop” concert at Music Hall last Sunday afternoon. Even 
t 


extremely unfavorable weather conditions were unable t 


prevent the patrons of these affairs from turning out en 


masse and from being unusually appreciative for what was 
offered them. 

In compliance with his scheme to make these concerts 
educationally valuable as well as entertaining, Dr. Kun- 
wald had given the intricate “Meistersinger” overture the 
place of honor upon the program. The conductor’s conti 
dence in the ever growing appreciation of better things on 
the part of the rank and file were more than justified by 
the way in which this contrapuntally very complex work 
was applauded by the audience. The demonstrations had 
in them that ring of sincerity which is so easily recogniz- 
able and just as easily distinguishable from any other kind 

Delibes’ highly effective and ever pleasing orchestral 
suite, “Coppelia,” of course, met with its usual fate—that 
is, of having to be repeated, at least in part. Naturally Dr. 


Kunwald’s particularly brilliant and realistic reading of 
the score and the fine technical rendition on part of 
the orchestral forces had much to do with the result 
Other numbers on the program were the “Tannhauser” 
march, Handel’s “Largo,” and arrangement of Grieg’s lyric 
piece for the piano, “In Springtime”; Johann Strauss’ 
‘Hotballtaenze,” and a concerto for horn by the waltz 
king’s namesake, Richard 

The last named composition, one of Strauss’ earliet 
Albrecht, a chane: 


to show Cincinnatians what he was capable of doing when 


efforts, gave our first hornist, Gustav 


placed in front of his colleagues instead of occupying his 
usual seat in their midst. Mr. Albrecht stood the test in 
fine shape, handling his most difficult instrument in a mas 
terful manner. Not only did he demonstrate that he is 
possessed of an ample technic to overcome all difficulties 
which may be presented, but he also showed a deep musi 


cal insight, more so, indeed, than is generally found in 


purely orchestral performers. His performance was highly 
apprec.ated by the listeners 

The orchestra’s work, and what goes without saying, D: 
Kunwald’s magnetic and predominating leadership, made 
this one of the most interesting “pop” concerts heard here 
in some time. All of the performers seemed to have 
caught the spirit of enthusiasm which went out from the 
crowd. 


CHICAGO OPERA COMIN 


A most welcome bit of news for local musical lovers 
was given out during the past week when it was stated 
that arrangements had been made with the Chicago Opera 
Cin 


\ssociation to stop over for three performances ir 
cinnati on its way to fill its New York engagement 
Campanini’s organization closes its Chicago season January 
22, which gives them the necessary time for the planned 
While the tinal choice of works 


to be heard has not as yet been made, it is practically cet 


performances in this city 


tain that two of them will be Charpentier’s “Louise,” with 

Mme. Edvina and Dalmores, and Gounod’s “Romeo and 

Juliet,” with Marie Kousnezoff and Muratore 
CINCINNATI 





Sophia Kassmir’s New York Recital, January 22. 


Sophia Kassmir, soprano, who has been heard with suc- 
cess in the various cities of the West and Middle West 





SOPHIA KASSMIR, 


Prit 


1 donna yprano 


recently, will give her New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
January 22. 

Although born in Duluth, Minn., this talented singer re 
ceived her early training in Pittsburgh under James 
Stephen Martin, later going to Europe, where she stud'ed 
under Franz Hobeck in Vienna and Cairati in Berlin. Her 
excellent vocal equipment soon caused her to become a 
favorite with the musical public, which success has been 
duplicated since her return to America. 

Lunn Pupils Play. 

Haven White Lunn, the leading piano instructor of Hol- 

yoke, Mass., gave a pupil’s recital there recently which was 








CHRISTINE MILLER 


ittended so largely that over fifty standees filled the reat 
of the hall The newspaper account of the event says 
“Every player showed the results of the careful training 
which everybody knows is the characteristic of a Lunn 


pupil.” 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GIVES MUSICIANLY PERFORMANCE. 


Third Concert of Season Attracts Large Audience—Mme, 
Gadski In Song Recital. 








445 Sherlock Building, 


Portland, Ore., December 191 j 


With Waldemar Lind at the conductor's desk the Port 


land Symphony Orchestra presented its third program on 


Sunday afternoon, December 19 Among the offering 
were Sinigaglia’s overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” op, 22 


Mozart's E flat major symphony, No, 30, and Grieg’s “Si 


gurd Jorsaltar,” op. 56. Franck G, Eichenlaub led the first 

iolins. It was a musicianly performance There was a 
large attendance and much applause Chis orchestra dos 
not engage soloists 


JOHANNA GADSKI'S RECcITAI 


Johanna Gadski came on December 20 and Rave ith @X 


cellent recital under the local management of Steers & 
Coman. Her program included songs by Schumann, Schu 
hert, Franz, Katherine A. Glen, MacDowell, Paul Eislet 
Brahms and a group of arias from Wagner's opera Paul 
| isler, besides playing he accompaniments, contributed se 


eral piano solos 


MacDowe..t CLusB 


Prominent among the organizations of Portland is the 


MacDowell ( lub, which meets for the purpose of tudying 
and enjoying the best in musi Mrs 
Burke, a gifted pianist, stands at the head of this progre 


Sive organization 
Grace HALL RIHELDAFFER SINGS 
Grace Hall Riheldaffer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., sang at a re 
cent meeting of the Portland Ad Club, and made a t 
favorable impression 
SYMPHONY PLAY ror BLIND 
Last week the Symphony Orchestra gave a free rehearsal 
for the blind, the foreign section of the Y. M. C. A. and 


the newsboys loon R. OATtTMA 


GOOD NIGHT~—By MARY TURNER SALTER 
THE NIGHTINGA.LE -By WARD STEPHENS 
THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


—By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


TO ONE I LOVE-—By LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
A WOMAN’S LAST WORD-8y WILLIAM DICHMONT 


EXPECTANCY —-By WILLIAM STICKLES 








Is Singing 








stm eran ees gl Rn ver es 


THE UNREMEMBERED —By F. MORRIS CLASS 
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EMIL OBERHOFFER CONDUCTS 
FINE “MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and Philharmonic Club 
Join in Praiseworthy Rendition of Handel’s Oratorio. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 

Ihe auditorium was filled on Saturday evening. Decem- 
ber 25, for the annual performance of “The Messiah,” given 
he Philharmonic Club of 200 voices and members of 

the Mir Symphony Orchestra, with Emil Oberhof 
fer conducting these combined forces. The weekly rehear 
ils of the chorus are directed by J. Austin Williams, who 


December 27, 1915 


neapoli 


ved by the finish and brilliancy of the choruses that 
has been drilling the singers with great care. The so 
loists were all singers of merit; Marjorie Dodge Warner 
ited her succe of last year. Charlotte Peege, alto, 


| Willard Flint, basso, captivated the 
Oberhoffer conducted 
was mindful of every 


pleasingly, ar 
iudience from the ve first. Mr 
while he 
the orchestra accompanied in 


th great care and skill 
guidance 


ind played the overture and “Pastoral” 


detail Under hi 
i finished manner ; 
is we ever expect to hear it 


vel 1] 


a we 
DAY AFTERNOON ORCHESTRAL TREAT 


given on Sunday afternoon, 
Orchestra 


tiful 
December 26. by the 
Henry Wilham 


re alone guaranteed a delightful afternoon 


program was 
Minneapolis Symphony 

harpist, was the soloist and that fea 
He is past 
rument, and chose as his solo Dubois’ 
which ha 
These Mr 


ith surprising ease and received an ovation. 


master of his in 


Fantasie for Harp,” passages of almost unsur 


mountable diffeults Williams overcame and 


evou ited w 


Compositions by Mendelssohn formed the nucleus of the 
rchestral offerings The wedding march from “A Mid 
mmer Night's Dream,” and the overture, scherzo and noc 


turne from the same work were given an inspiring rendi 


tion showing that Mr. Oberhoffer and his men are, at each 


performance, reac hing a higher degree of perfection The 


Nuteracker” suite of Tschaikowsky was given a splen 





























Engaged as Lead- 
| ing Soloist Star 
| Night with 
| St. Louis Symphony 
|| Orchestra, 

ll Mid-Winter Music 
Festival, 
| San Antonio, Texas 


February 16, 1916 


CHICKERING PIANO 











Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue - New York 


| iad 


























did reading. A quartet concerto by Mozart for oboe, clar- 
inet, horn and bassoon, played by Messrs. Labate, Perrier, 
Lindenhahn and Heynen, was a novelty and a most agree- 
able one. It was played by these four artists with due 
regard for the Mozart ideals. 

NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

The high point of last week was reached on Saturday 
morning, when Lillian Vischer Mueller, of Chicago, gave 
a song recital in the Conservatory Hall before a large 
audience of students and friends of the school. Miss 
Mueller’s recital was made up of songs ranging from the 
folksongs to the child songs of all ages. Her voice is 
not large, but exceedingly sweet and full of that quality 
which appeals. Miss Mueller also shows a great deal of 
temperament, which was evidenced by the clear manner 
of her interpretations. She also has a personality that at- 
tracts at once, and this coupled to the other qualities so 
apparent, made her recital a very enjoyable one. Ap- 
plause was lavishly given after every number and encores 
demanded after every group. Without doubt this recital 
was one of the most artistic the school has had the pleas- 
ure of hearing in a long time. Miss Mueller will be as- 
sured a hearty welcome on any future appearance. 

On Saturday evening, December 18, the Conservatory 
Club gave a Christmas party, at which about forty of the 
club members and their friends enjoyed one of the happiest 
and most informal evenings of the year. From a large tree 
“joke” gifts were distributed, and each guest was asked to 
perform with his or her gift. Dancing also formed a part 
of the entertainment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garns, of the expression school, were pre- 
sented with a very beautiful painting as a Christmas gift 
and token of appreciation, by the members of the expres- 
sion and dramatic art departments. The occasion was a 
gathering of the day and evening classes of both depart- 
ments for an informal party. 

Robert Fullerton, head of the voice department, appeared 
on the Christmas program given at Stanley Hall during 
Chapel Hour last Wednesday morning. Mr. Fullerton’s 
selection was Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 

RutH ANDERSON 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
MODERN WORKS IN CLEVELAND. 
Frederick Stock and His Musicians Present One of the Best 


Programs of the Season—Harmonic Club in 
Opening Concert of Season. 





10112 Hampden Avenue, ) 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 27, 1915. ) 


The fourth symphony concert of the season, given De- 
cember 14, brought the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor, and Harold Bauer, soloist, 
in a program of modern compositions. The chief offer 
ing was the Brahms B flat concerto, which was given a 
noble presentation by both soloist and orchestra. Two De- 
bussy numbers, “Clouds” and “Festivals”; D’Indy’s “Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp,” and Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, “Francesca 
de Rimini,” completed one of the finest programs of the 
season. 

HARMONIC CLUB CONCERT. 

rhe opening concert of the Harmonic Club, composed 
of over one hundred mixed voices, under the leadership of 
J. Powell Jones, was given on December 16 at Gray’s 
Armory. The club sang choruses for mixed voices, also 
several numbers for both men’s and women’s voices. 
“Rose of My Heart,” by Léhr; “The Lee Shore,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor ; “The Two Clocks,” by James H. Rogers, 
and “To Arms,” by Maunder, were among those which 
were finely rendered by the club. Helen Stanley, soprano, 
was the soloist of the occasion, contributing an aria from 
“Tosca” and three groups of songs, in French, German and 
English. Miss Stanley has a voice of great beauty and 
rare interpretative gifts. She was warmly applauded and 
graciously responded with an encore after each group. 
This is the fourteenth season of the Harmonic Club, and 
Mr. Jones, who has been its leader since the beginning, de- 
serves great credit for the splendid ensemble work accom- 
plished at this concert. Mrs. Gertrude Davis was the 
accompanist for the club, and Gordon Campbell for Miss 
Stanley. 

FoRTNIGHTLY (CLUB PRESENTS FINE ARTISTs. 

The Fortnightly Club presented Mr. and Mrs. Sol Mar- 
cosson, violinist and pianist; Mrs. A. L. Barnard, con- 
tralto, and Marion McFall, soprano, in a fine program at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 14. DoLores REEDY MAXWELL. 





New Year’s Eve at Alexanders’. 


One of the jolliest of New Year’s Eve parties was that 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander at their charming 
home. The company naturally included a large number of 
musicians and there was an impromptu musical program 
participated in by Charles W. Clark, Kathleen Lawler and 
Mr. Alexander. 


MILDRED DILLING’S SUCCESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 





A noteworthy success was achieved by Mildred Dilling, 
the harpist, on December 9 at the Acorn Club of Philade!- 
phia, where she appeared in a joint recital with David 
Griffin, baritone. The audience was a most enthusiastic 
one, and the artist treated her listeners to an excellent and 
delightful program, which included the following: 

“Bourrée” (Bach-Saint-Saéns), “Menuet d’Amour” 
(Massenet), “Les Follets’ (Hasselmans), prelude in C 
minor (Chopin), “Chanson de Guillot-Martin, XVI Cen- 
tury” (arranged by Perilhou) ; fantasie for harp and piano 
(Dubois), Miss Dilling and Mrs. Mahon; “Norse Maid- 
en's Lament” (Celeste D. Heckscher), “Ire Arabesque” 
(Debussy), “Chaconne” (Durand), impromptu caprice 
(Pierne); “My Thousand Times Beloved,” “The Foggy 
Dew,” “Sylvelin” (Sinding), Miss Dilling and Mr. Griffin. 

The following excerpts from the Philadelphia press 
refer to this occasion: 

Miss Dililing is a finished artist, with a fine sense of expression. 
Hier unaffected manner adds charm to her playing. .—Phila- 
Jelphia Press, December 10, 1915. 


It is a delightful revelation to hear the liquid, golden beauty of 
the harp alone, when it is played with the skill and finish which 
marked Mildred Dilling’s recital at the Acorn Club yesterday. 

The charm of Miss Dilling’s art lies in the extreme delicacy of 

. Tht Dubois fantasie for harp and piano was beau- 
Philadelphia Bulletin, December 10, 1915, 


her touch, 
tifully done. 


Miss Dilling was heard in nine numbers that impressed 
upon an audience not merely the fact that Miss Dilling knows how 
to play the instrument of many strings, but that the harp is ex- 
cellently suited to musical womanliness seeking a congenial mode of 
expression. After the ear has been assailed by many violent noises 
in the sacred name of music, it is a relief to hear the soft and deli- 
cate percussions of the harp alone.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, De- 
ember 10, 1915. 


If anything could embarrass a soloist it would be the presence of 
a great number of avowed students of the instrument being played, 
especially in a small place like the Acorn Club ballroom. Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, of New York, who gave a recital in this city yester- 
day afternoon, was said to have been heard by twenty-five students 
of the harp—and yet met with unqualified success—a tribute to Miss 
Dilling’s poise, as well as her ability. She possesses the fine tech- 
nie essential to marked success as a harpist, combining with this an 
individuality of conception that makes her playing quite unique,— 
Philadelphia Record, December 10, 1915. 


The patronesses of the affair were: Mrs. F. W. Abbott, 
Mrs. W. W. Arnett, Mrs. Edward F. Beale, Mrs. Robert 
C. H. Brock, Mrs. Frederick Brown, Mrs. A. N. Burke, 
Mme. Edouarde de V. Castel, Mrs. Charles D. Clark, Mrs. 
3enjamin Coates, Mrs. Edward H. Coates, Mary Comer- 
ford, Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, Mrs. Edward J. Dooner, 
Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, Mrs. Russell Duane, Emily Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. J. Howard Gibson, Mrs. Samuel J. Gittelson, 
Mrs. Gerald Griffin, Mrs, Nicholas J. Griffin, Jr., Mrs. 
Austin Heckscher, Mrs. Michael P. Heraty, Mrs. Edward 
J. Holmes, Mrs. Henry la Barre Jayne, Mrs. Clarence K. 
Klink, Nina Lea, Mrs. Wassili Leps, Mrs. Clifford Lewis, 
Mrs. Francis Lewis, III., Mrs. John McDermott, Anne 
Ratcliffe Meigs, Helen D. Moore, Mrs. John daCosta 
Newbold, Mrs. George W. Norris, Mrs. Clifford Pyle, 
Mrs. Emma Rous, Mrs. Charles Rowland, Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski, Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, Mrs. John Struthers, 
Mrs. Allan Sutherland, Mrs. Henry Gordon Thunder, Mrs. 
James E. Tourtellotte, Mrs. Philip J. Walsh, Mrs. Camille 
W. Zeckwer and the Three Arts Club. 





Hugo Kaun’s New Symphony in Cassel. 





Cassel, Germany, December 1, 1915. 


Interest in the second subscription concert of the Cassel 
Symphony Orchestra was centered in the first public per- 
formance of Hugo Kaun’s new symphony, No. 3, in E 
minor, The work met with a very warm reception, both 
on the part of the public and the press. The critics praise 
the depth of feeling and sincerity, the loftiness of purpose, 
the broad flow of melodic invention, the modern tenden- 
cies. It is written in the classical big symphonic form 
and has four movements. “The first movement,” says the 
critic of the Cassel Tageblatt, “is written throughout in 
the phrygian mood, and for this reason it makes an im- 
pression of severity and resignation. An effective con- 
trast to the tragic first theme is the secondary theme, 
which is lyric and brings consolation, as it were.” The 
critic then goes on to say that the workmanship is mas- 
terly, and later again he writes: “The scherzo is fantastic 
and bizarre in content, and the charming’ popular turn it 
takes in the trio suggests a love scene in the Vienna 
Prater. It is a delightful movement and made a big hit. 
The composer, however, gives of his loftiest and best in 
the adagio, of which the mood is expressed at the start 
by a beautiful broad theme of the violin.” The critic revels 
in adjectives in praising this movement, and he writes that 
the finale is full of life, contrast and passion, and reaches 
its climax in a masterly fugue. The performance of the 
exquisite work by the Cassel Royal Orchestra under Robert 
Laugs was first class in every respect. M. 
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MARY JORDAN ACCLAIMED AT BRIDGEPORT. 
Daily Papers Laud Her Work in the Most Enthusiastic Terms. 








“Samson and Delilah’ Production Superb” is the man- 
ner in which the Bridgeport (Conn.) Evening Post of De- 
cember ‘8 characterized the performarice of this work of 
Saint-Saéns by the Bridgeport Oratorio Society. In the 
role of Delilah Mary Jordan received a major share of the 
praise. In speaking of her work, the Post said: “The part 
of Delilah was ideally interpreted by Mary Jordan, whose 
attractive qualities and personal charms won the entire 
audience, as well as Samson himself. Miss Jordan has a 
magnificent voice, as smooth as a piece of polished marble 
and as rich in warmth and color as blood. She uses it 
easily and skillfully to express the emotion in the music 
and her fervor is equal to any climax. She is a pure con- 
tralto, but reaches the higher register without apparent 
effort.” 

“Miss Jordan Absolutely Perfect” reads a sub-caption in 
the Bridgeport Telegram, which further states: “The so- 
ciety was fortunate in having as soloists four artists of 
familiar excellence in the oratorio field, chief among whom 
was Mary Jordan, who sang the contralto part. A lovelier 
Delilah could not be imagined. . . . No soloist who 
has visited Bridgeport in many a day has been more en- 
thusiastically received and approved than was Miss Jordan 
last evening. Her wonderful voice of extraordinary range, 
now exquisite, now commanding, and her fine art would 
have captivated even the resisting hearts of the out and out 
cynics. She is natural and sings as easily as she breathes. 
Besides a magnificent voice, Miss Jordan has colossal dra- 
matic gifts and the sense of deep and colorful expression. 
She has also an admirable presence. She showed the beau- 
ties of her smooth, clear and powerful voice and the charm 
of splendid enunciation in her work.” 

According to the Bridgeport Standard, “Mary Jordan, as 
Delilah, was all that could be desired, not only in voice, but 
in temperament, action and appearance. She has the gift 
to act, with her voice, and not infrequently permitted her 
feelings to find expression in a gesture, for Delilah is one 
of the parts she has sung with success in opera. ‘The 
Spring is Returning,’ her solo at the end of the first act, 
was most exquisitely sung Miss Jordan was at 
her best in the duet with Samson in the second act, in 
which the exquisite singing melody of the love song, 
‘My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,’ was beautifully brought 
out by the contralto. She was again splendid in her duet 
with the High Priest, which preceded the duet with Sam 


” 
son. 





Hazel Eden’s Unique Experience with Ojibway Tribe. 


Hazel Eden, one of the younger members of the Chicago 
Opera Association, had a unique experience last year when 
on a circuit of the larger Chautauquas; this occurred at 
Petersburg, historically known as Old Salem, The Ojib- 
way Indians are a Canadian tribe, whose legend of “Hia- 





HAZEL EDEN AND CHIEF JOHN GREENLEAF, OF THE 
OJIBWAY TRIBE. 


watha” afforded the basis of Longfellow’s descriptive poem 
of that name. This poem was afterward given a panto- 
mime performance by the tribe before the daughter of the 
poet, and later on a dramatic version was arranged for 
public performances. On Miss Eden’s arrival at Peters- 
burg she learned that this performance was to be one of 
the features, and wishing to pay a delicate compliment to 
this famous tribe, she borrowed the Minnehaha costume 
from the chief, whose translated name is John Greenleaf, 
and sang the Indian songs of Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Lefore a tepee which had been arranged on the stage. The 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 





hes 


NE of the 
concerts of this week 
will be the 


important 


appearance of 
“America’s 
recital of 


Hemus, 
boat ae 
baritone,” in a 


Percy 


songs by American compos- 
ers, at Columbia University, 
New York City, Janu- 
ary. 7. 

Mr. Hemus and his accom- 
panist, Gladys Craven, will 
tour the South and Middle 
West during the month of 
February. 

Mr. Hemus, who is often 
spoken of as “America’s bari- 
tone” and as “Master inter- 
preter,” recently won many 
tributes following his annual 
all English New York re- 
citals at Carnegie Hall. 

The baritone’s season has 
been a busy one and his pub- 
lic appearances many. His 
February tour will take him 
to many cities, 
where it is expected his for- 
mer noteworthy 


towns and 


successes 
will be duplicated. 








PERCY HEMUS, 


“America’s baritone.” 





chief was so delighted that he immediately made her an 
honorary member of the Ojibways, giving her the title of 
On-A-Way. Later on when it was found that Miss Eden 
and Chief Greenleaf were once more on the same program, 
he asked her to repeat this performance, and, borrowing a 
camera, took the accompanying picture 

Miss Eden has just returned from Huntington, W. Va., 
where she sang in “The Messiah.” Aside from her appear- 
ances with the opera she has many engagements booked 
Miss 
Eden’s frequent reengagements where she has once ap- 


by her manager, Harry Culbertson, for the new year. 


peared testify to her success in the concert field. 


Schelling to Feature Granados in Recital on January 10. 





The program which Ernest Schelling will offer at his 
second New York recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon, January 10, carries much interest just 
York of 


Granados, the Spanish composer whose opera soon will 


now because of the presence in New Enrique 
be given its premiere at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Schelling, who is the practical “discoverer” of Gran- 
ados, will, on this occasion, play the three piano compost 
tions upon which the opera is based, and which Schelling 
first featured on his programs a few years ago when he 
introduced the works of the Spaniard to American audi 
ences, 

Granados’ sub-title for “Goyescas” is “Los Majos Ena- 


morados.” The titles of the three piano pieces are “Colo- 
quio en la Neja,” “El Fandango de Candil,” “La Maja y 
el Rosijnol.” 

The titles suggest that the composer probably had pro- 


grammatic intentions when he wrote them, which idea is 


further borne out by the fact that Granados hi 
f the Spanish 


receive? 


inspirational stimulus from the paintings 
artist Goya. 

These pieces by Granados, Schelling believes, soon will 
be recognized as among the important items in modern 
piano literature. Granados, he avers, will be hailed as the 
Spanish Chopin. 

The rest of Schelling’s program includes Schumann’s 
fantasy, op. 17, the Liszt sonata in B minor, and a Chopin 
group comprising the B major nocturne, four mazurkas 
and the A flat polonaise 


National Opera Club “Children’s Day.” 


the National Opera Club of 
Mme. von Klenner, founder and president 


On January 13, at 2 p. m,, 
America, Inc., 
will hold its regular monthly meeting in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
Day,” a 


gram having been arranged for their amusement 


The oc 
special pro 
Havrah 
Hubbard, assisted by Wells Weston at the piano, will give 


casion will be known as “Children’s 


his charming talk on Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Hansel 
and Gretel,” to be followed by a program suitable to th 


holiday season. A delightful afternoon is anticipated 





John McCormack to Give Another 
Recital in New York on January 16. 


John McCormack will give another recital in Carnegie 
Hall (his fifth in Greater New York this season) Sunday 
afternoon, January 16, on which occasion the popular tenor 
will offer an entirely new program 











GIULIANO 


“The highest and most perfect tenor 
voice since Rabini.’’ — Mascagni. 
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THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY HAS " SELECTED 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


To sing at their annual performances of 
the “Messiah” on Dec. 28 and 30, 1915 


Concert Bioceien . H. Hanson 


Exclusive Management: 
New York City 


437 Fifth Avenue 


NEWCOMB 


Now teaching in New York, 
P eines 3 3880. 





Fema m 


Former assistant of Leschetizky. 
Studio: 26 bh me a7th Street. one: 

For Concert and Reoital Dates, Addre 
LOUDON CHARLTON, ARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone - 
Exclusive Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Qa Zp 5 
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Exclusive Management: 
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Vucal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 
PLAYED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Emil Oberhoffer and His Musicians Present Annual 
Concert of Works by Russian Master —Club 
Activities and Other Mention. 


December 24, 1915. 





Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minneapolis concert goers enjoy an all- 
Minneapolis Sym- 
who 


Once a year 
Tschaikowsky program 
Everybody goes, except one critic 


given by the 
phony Orchestra. 
stays at home and writes a column for his paper telling 
does not want to hear this composer’s works. 
that does not hinder others from wanting to go 
The fourth sym- 


why he 
However, 
and they really enjoy the evening, too. 
phony was the piece de resistance on Friday, 
and it was wonderfully played under the baton guidance 
of Emil Oberhoffer. The novelty of the program was the 
“Francesca da Rimini” assisting artist was 


Concertmaster Richard Czerwonky. 


December 17, 


overture. The 


OrcHESTRAL “Pop. 


The popular concert given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
December 19, at the Auditorium opened with a 
distinctly Slav type called “Festival 
Mendelssohn overture, “Ruy 


Orchestra, 
new march of a 
March,” by Taneiew. The 
Blas,” was a fine contrast, and Beethoven's fifth symphony 
added still more color. Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” Strauss’ 
“Roses of the South” waltzs, and “Clair de lune,” from 
Massenet’s “Werther,” completed the orchestral offerings. 

The soloist was Carlo Fischer, who returns to his desk 
His hand has not 


” 


after some years as assistant manager. 
lost its skill, and he plays with even greater abandon and 
feeling than ever before. His solo number was the He- 
brew chant, “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch, which he played in a 
masterly manner, and was accorded to which 
he responded with Saint-Saéns’ “Swan.” 


an ovation, 


TuurspaAy Musica MEETING. 


The last meeting of the Thursday Musical before the 
holidays was held at the First Baptist Church on Decem- 
ber 16. The program was given by a visiting artist, Alex- 
ander Wurtzburger, pianist, who was ably assisted by Mrs 
Eugene Skaaden, who was sympathetically accompanied by 
her husband. She sang two groups of interesting songs of 
Hildach, Strauss, Brahms and Beach. 

Mr. Wurtzburger plays with skill, and gave a long, ex- 
acting program,. which included a sonata by Grieg, “Pas- 
torale variee” by Mozart, Daquin’s “Coucou,” a Bach gigue, 
a Saint-Saéns’ gavotte, three preludes by Chopin, three 
Schubert selections and a group of short numbers. 


Woman’s Crus Presents ALice WESTLEY. 


The Woman's Ci. presented Alice Westley in a piano 
recital in the club hall on December 15. She played a 
bouree by Bach; the Beethoven sonata, No. 2, op. 27; Cho- 
pin’s nocturne, op. 9; Schumann’s “Nachtstiicke”; Rach- 
prelude; an Arensky etude; “Raindrop,” by 
and “Sparks,” by Moszkowski. This club is a 
One committee takes care of 


maninoft 
Kopelow, 
center of many activities. 
these recitals, another is offering a $25 prize for the best 
drama written by a Twin City resident, another conducts 
symphony talks prior to each symphony program, another 
committee encourages the staging of amateur plays, and 
many other educational and social events are arranged. 


Pritspury SertLeEMENT House Concert. 


A concert was given at the Pillsbury Settlement House, 
December 16, by William MacPhail, violinist; Margaret 
MacPhail, accompanist; Martha Cook. soprano, and the 
Pillsbury Club Chora! Club under the direction of W. Scott 
Woodworth. Mr. MacPhail included in his numbers 
“Spinning Song,” by Dienzl; “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns; 
“Liebesfreud,” by Kreisler, and Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” He plays better at each appearance and is a 
great favorite with concert goers. The choral club did 
good work, and Miss Cook sang splendidly. 


Goop Work REcocNnizep. 


All the local newspapers, the Clarion (published by the 
Thursday Musical Club) and Minnesota Music (published 
by the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association) have pub- 
lished reviews of the orchestra work done in the grade 
schools since the board of education established this work 
in September. No credits are yet given, but that will come 
in the near future. Any grade school in the city may have 
a professional teacher once in two weeks (the music 
teacher in the school drills it the intervening week), and 
$10 worth of music if there are six different kinds of sym- 
phony instruments played by pupils, exclusive of drums 
and piano. Beginning pupils are accepted. so that a real 
system will be built up for the future. When credits are 
given pupils will be required to take one private lesson a 
week and to practice an hour a day. Teacher and parents 


must sign the cards showing that these requirements have 
been met. 


Thus private teachers will be greatly benefited. 


Twenty out of the seventy-seven grade schools have organ- 
ized orchestras. 

This plan has met with great enthusiasm, and many com- 
pliments have been handed to T. P. Giddings, whose ideas 
are thus being put into practice. Ruth Anderson has done 
all the organizing and drilling of these orciiestras. 

Community Music Serres Concert. 
On December 20 the first Thursday musical concert in 
the community music series was given at Northeast Neigh- 
borhood House, the parents of the pupils who attend the 
various settlement houses were the guests. 

TuurspaAy Musicat Vocat SECTION. 
Thursday Musical gave its pro- 
gram at the home of Mrs. J. B. Gilfillan, December 20, 
when Esther Osborn, operatic soprano; Kathleen Hart- 
Bibb, soprano; Ray Moorehouse, tenor, and Harry Phil- 
lips, baritone, appeared. Mrs. James A. Bliss was the ac- 
companist. The program was such a success that Walter 
Leon, who recently located here, writes in the daily press 
that right there is the nucleus of local grand opera. No 
finer singers could be found, and we may safely prophesy 
opera just as soon as the business part 


The vocal section of the 


that we will have 
of it can be handled right. 
SonG LILLIAN VISCHER MUELLER. 

On Saturday morning, December 18, at 11 o’clock, Lil- 
lian Vischer Mueller, of Chicago, gave an enjoyable re- 
cital of songs in the recital hall of Northwestern Con- 
servatory of Music. A large audience gathered in antici- 
pation of a treat, and the applause which followed number 
after number showed that they were not disappointed. 

Miss Mueller’s voice is small, but exceedingly sweet, and 
under splendid control. Her tones are pure and clear. 
The intonation is faultless and the diction excellent. Both 
German and English were clear and distinct, while the in- 
terpretation seemed to follow the mood of the language 
rather than that of the words. 

Miss Mueller showed her art in the composition of her 
for beauty of 


RECITAL BY 


program, which consisted of songs calling 
tone rather than quantity. The “I’ve Been Roaming,” 
which opened the hour, caught the audience at once, and 
each succeeding number deepened the impression that here 
was an artist. The group of German songs seemed to 
breathe the very spirit of the poem and its setting, while 
the group of children’s songs seemed to echo the very 
childlife. All in all, Miss Mueller’s recital probably was 
one of the most artistic heard in a long time. 

Credit must also be given F. W. Mueller for the very 
artistic accompaniments he played, each of which seemed 
to fit the particular vein of interpretation intended by Miss 
Mueller. Miss Mueller will be heartily welcomed when- 
ever she appears again before a conservatory audience. 

NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


At the Faculty Hour, December 11, Mr. Fullerton, head 
of the voice department, and Miss Gongle, of the piano de- 
partment, gave a very interesting program in Conservatory 
Hall. Miss Gongle sang two groups of songs, old and 
modern. Mr. Fullerton gave a talk on the physical aspects 
of singing, illustrating with blackboard drawings. 

The lecture-recital by Mr. Beck, scheduled for Decem- 
ber 18, was postponed to January 8. 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 8, Dorothy Hofflin 
and Lucille Crain gave a studio tea, after the student re- 
cital, for the members of the faculty. These affairs will 
be given about every two weeks for the entire year. 

The young ladies of the public school music department, 
doing practice teaching in the schools of the Twin Cities, 
are very busy preparing Christmas programs in the differ- 
ent grades, and some of them are taking part themselves 
in the Christmas music of the churches. 

Harriet Gongle has been appointed soloist in the choir 
of St. Mark’s Church, and is rehearsing for the Christmas 
program. Miss Gongle sang a group of songs last Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Bremer School for the meeting of the 
Teachers’ and Mothers’ Club. 

Lowell Holmes, a pupil of Mr. Garns’ expression de- 
partment, gave a group of readings Wednesday noon at the 
assembly hour of the Cream of Wheat Company. Milton 
Sliter, also of the expression department, assisted in the 
entertainment given to raise funds for St. Luke’s Church, 
last Tuesday evening. 

Frances Marquis Sterling, dramatic reader and pupil of 
Mr. Garnes, gave a reading of “The Chinese Lantern,” by 
Houseman, on Friday evening for the faculty and their 
friends of the St. Paul Art Institute; on Saturday evening 
for the students, and Monday evening at the Minneapolis 
Art Institute. 

Mr. Mueller, director of the conservatory, and Mrs. 
Mueller, are entertaining their daughter, Lillian, during 
the holidays. Miss Mueller is a teacher of voice in Water- 
man Hall, Sycamore, II. 

Though the regular classes of the conservatory will not 
recite through the week between Christmas and New 
Years, the office will be open to permit of registration for 
the beginning of the year. The 1st of January always 
brings many new students in all departments of the school. 

RutH ANDERSON. 
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ALINE VAN BARENTZEN SCORES 
SUCCESS AT TRENTON. 


Young Pianist Arouses Enthusiasm in New Jersey Capital. 





Aline van Barentzen, the young American concert pianist, 
who appeared at the first concert this season of the Monday 
Musical Club, of Trenton, N. J., Thursday evening, Decem- 
her 9, scored an unprecedented success, which resulted in a 
return engagement for the young artist at the club’s second 
concert, to be given April 27, 1916. The Monday Musical 
Club gives only two concerts each season, and Miss van 
Barentzen’s appearance at both proves conclusively in what 
high esteem she is held. 

The Trenton Evening Times, of December 10, speaks as 
follows of Miss van Barentzen’s achievements : 


“TALENTED PIANIST AT CLUB CONCERT. 


“Successful in every detail was the first concert of the 
season of the Monday Musical Club, which was given last 
evening in Association Hall. The numbers given by the 
club were well chosen, varied in character, and extremely 
well rendered. Although Chaminade’s ‘Evening Prayer in 
Brittany’ was the most ambitious work and was really 
very finely done, the ‘Song of the Shepherd Lehl,’ by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, was given in a beautiful finished manner 
and was the most artistically perfect selection of the entire 
program. Prof. Paul Ambrose conducted the concert. 

“The Monday Musical Club is to be congratulated for 
bringing to Trenton so delightful and finished an artist as 
Aline van Barentzen. Miss Barentzen, who is a young 
American girl, is a remarkable pianist. Her technic is 
amazing and her interpretation worthy of an artist of more 
mature years. Her numbers last evening demonstrated her 
technic to advantage, particularly such numbers as the ‘Erl- 
king’ of Schubert, with its taxing wrist work; ‘Hungarian 
Rhapsodie,’ Liszt, and the encore, nocturne (for left hand 
only), by This 
Miss Barentzen played it with an ease and grace which cap- 


Scriabine. selection was charming and 


tivated her audience. She is the possessor of great strength, 
combined with a gentleness of touch which is astonishing. 
The fantaisie, op. 49, she interpreted delightfully, and the 
‘Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’ by Mendelssohn, was sympa- 
thetically treated. 

“As encores Miss Barentzen played the E minor waltz, 
by Chopin; nocturne (for left hand only), by Scriabine, 
and ‘Le Papillon,’ by La Vallee. 
lovers to note that Miss Barentzen has toured Europe with 
marked success and has received such favorable comment as 
might well turn the head of any aspiring artist. She played 
for the famous Leschetizky at his request, and so charmed 
was the master that he got up from his sick chair and 


It is of interest to music 


played for her for an hour. 

“Miss Barentzen has been playing in the Sunday evening 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 
has won very favorable notice from music critics in this 
country. She will appear in concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York City, January 7.” 





“Human Qualities of Cadman.” 


| Marguerite Grouleff in the Muncie (Ind.) Press.] 

People are still talking about Mr. Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina, and it is not likely that the interest in them will 
abate very soon. 

That Mr. Cadman appears so human seems to surprise 
many people, who evidently believe that it is a condescen- 
sion on the part of a person of prominence to be approach- 
able and human, when, in fact, that very disposition is an 
evidence of greatness of heart and character. The truly 
great are always easy to meet. It is the “would be great,” 
or those who have had greatness “thrust upon them, 
don’t dare to be natural. Perhaps they are afraid of “giv- 
ing themselves away.” 

The qualities that make people human are in reality at- 
tributes of God. One needs to have a comprehension of 
things divine, and an enlarged vision in order to understand 
human nature, and vice versa. 

Mr. Cadman meets people in a “hail fellow well met” 
manner—breezy and offhand. If he isn’t the “funniest com- 
poser in America,” as one newspaper accidentally called 
him, he can appreciate a joke. 

Ray Johnson and the writer met Mr. Cadman, his mother 
and Princess Tsianina at the train when they arrived in 
Muncie the other day. After an exchange of greetings, 
Mr. Cadman remarked that they had “a big bunch of bag- 
gage.” Then he and the other members of his party pro- 
ceeded to pick up various bags and suitcases, and so on, 
Mrs. Johnson and “your truly,” wishing to make themselves 
useful as well as ornamental, grabbed up a few bags 
that were standing beside the others and carried them to 
the waiting automobile, when three frantic traveling men 
chased after them, and claimed the bags as their own. They 
good naturedly joined in the general laugh that followed. 
After that the new acquaintances felt like familiar friends. 

Mr. Cadman talks very entertainingly of his travels and 
his experiences, which have been varied. He mentioned 


” 


who 


ane 


that he used to be music critic on the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
It was while holding that position that he received his 
first boost as a composer. He went to interview Mme. 
Nordica and it was the result of that meeting that the 
great diva began to usc on her recital programs his “In the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” a song which she greatly 
admired and continued to sing frequently until her death. 





Mrs. Hettie Scott Gough, First 
Assistant to Mme. Etta Edwards. 





Hettie Scott Gough, a leading dramatic soprano of St. 
Louis, Mo., has accepted the post as first assistant to Etta Ed- 
wards, whose studio is at 4000 Delmar avenue, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Gough has had much experience in church, concert 
and recital work, but is preeminently a teacher, her under- 
standing of the voice and its development being peculiarly 
acute. Her work with some of Mme. Edwards’ more back- 
ward pupils already has made itself felt. Mrs. Gough, like 
her eminent teacher, Mme. Edwards, is a disciple of Delle 





HETTIE SCOTT GOUGH. 


Sedie, the old Italian whose work lives through 
the prominent teachers who continue to carry out his prin- 


Mrs. Gough has a beautiful soprano voice of much 


master, 


ciples. 
warmth and of a very sympathetic quality. 


William Hinshaw’s New England Success. 


William Wade Hinshaw, the distinguished baritone, has 
heen to New England to fill several engagements recently 
3elow are a few of the excellent notices which his work 
received there: 


William Wade Hinshaw, the soloist of the afternoon, was par 
ticularly welcome to a local audience, as he created one of the im 
portant roles in “Fairyland” at its first performance in California 
in July. He sang the dramatic Hans Sachs monologue, and re 
sponded with the Mephistopheles serenade from “Faust.” His voice 
is heavy and of excellent quality, and might also be dcocribed as 
had chosen a group of Eng 


dramatic. For his second number he 


lish songs, the ever welcome “Danny Deever” receiving hearty ap 


plause.—New Haven Register 
William Wade Hinshaw, of operatic fame, was soloist yesterday 


Ife created the leading baritone role in Professor Parker’s opera, 
and enjoys distinction as an interpreter 
Hans Sachs from the 


is not effective divorced from the opera. He sang 


“Fairyland,” last summer 
if Wagnerian 


“Meistersinger’ 


roles. The monologue of 


it with spirit and opulent voice, and after several recalls sang also 
with orchestra Mephistopheles’ serenade from “Faust.” Mr. Hin 
shaw also sang with piano a group of four English songs in which 
Deever” was loudly applauded.—New Haven 


the stirring “Darny 


Courier-Journal. 


W. W. Hinshaw gave a rollicking and burly Peter, recalling Goritz 
at his best. It was worth while bringing him from New York just 


to hear that entrance song.—Boston Advertiser 





Julia Culp’s Second Recital. 


Julia Culp, the Dutch Lieder singer, will give her second 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
January 13. Her program will consist of songs by Schu- 
bert, Robert Franz, P. Cornelius and Brahms. 
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DEBUSSY’S POPULARITY NOW WANING IN PARIS. 





Once Idolized Composer Found to Lack Stamina and Declared Superficial—Debussyites 
Disappear—War Stories More or Less Musical—Conservatoire Students Fall 
for Their Country—Grand Opera Has Brilliant Opening. 


Paris, December 10, 1915. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra, made up this season of a com- 
bination of those players from its own ranks and from those 
of the Colonne Orchestra who are free of military duty, 
has begun its annual series of concerts. In the first one the 
conducting was shared by the regular leaders of the two 
orchestras, Camille Chevillard and Gabriel Pierné. 

The novelty was a “Berceuse Heréique” by Debussy. The 
first performance of a work by that composer always is an 
event of importance and several hundred people could not 
even gain admittance. The composition was a distinct dis- 
appointment. It has no musical form and is anything but 
a “cradle song.” Debussy composed this number in honor 
of the King of Belgium. Notwithstanding its supposed 
patriotic flavor it was most indifferently received by the 
At the present time, when sterner things are at 


public. 
music of Debussy appeals only to a limited class 


hand, the 


in Paris. Five years ago he was very much the mode. 
When “Pelleas and Melisande” first was played, one 
could recognize the true Debussy public, composed of 


haggard looking, long haired men with eccentric clothes 
and long thin women with strange dresses and still stranger 
hair, hiding their faces behind fans in a darkened theatre. 
That time, however, has passed. The public has begun to 
find out that Debussy is not immortal and that his music 


lacks stamina and endurance. Attractive it is in many 
ways, but very superficial, Perhaps his best work is 
“L’aprés midi d’un faune,” which he himself considers 


one of his “indiscretions of youth.” His orchestration, 
however, is consummate and most typically French. 

The real success of the first concert went to a veteran 
composer by name of Beethoven, whose “Eroica” sym- 
phony was greeted with a tremendous fervor of applause. 


TuHose MELTED PLATES AGAIN. 


The musical season is mostly on the surface in Paris this 
season. In reality there is little of that real bustle, indus- 
try and business which usually pervades the musical world 
of the French capital at this time of the year. However, 
stories from the rest of the musical European world oc- 
casionally drift in. Here is one of them which brings sad 
news from Russia, though some similar stories were heard 


Orig-nal caricatures by Henri Etlin, Paris. 


WINNING THE Cross, 

Another story drifts in from Germany, and has to do 
with the soldiers who have obtained the Iron Cross. Pop- 
ular humor divides them into three classes. The first, the 
Lohengrin class, those who have received the cross without 
When asked why they were awarded it, they 
“Nie sollst 


meriting it. 
answer in the words of the hero of the Swan, 
du mich befragen.” 

The second, the Lorelei class, those who received the 
cross without themselves knowing why, and who answer 
in the words of Heine’s famous poem, “Ich weiss nicht 
was soll es bedeuten.” 

The third and most important class are known as the 
“606” because, when asked how they obtained the cross, 
they are able to reply, “Ehrlich” (which happens to mean 
“honest” in German, and also is the name of the great 
savant who invented a famous medicinal recipe known as 
“606.” 

BrEADLESS ART. 


Still another story comes from Vienna. The Volks- 
theater there intended to give Wagner's “Ring,” the scen- 
ery of which requires a tremendous quantity of stage rock. 
These rocks are cut out of cardboard, pasted on wood 
with a strong liquid paste, to make which flour is neces- 
sary. Now the only way to get flour in Vienna at the pres- 
time is by the agency of the official “bread cards,” and un- 
less Director Rainer Simons’ company is willing to sacri- 
fice its stomachs to the cause of art and give up its col- 
lective “bread cards,” it is to be feared that neither Wotan, 
Fricka, nor any other of the gods and demigods will be 
able to leave Vienna on the Walhalla express. 


CONSERVATOIRE STUDENTS KILLED. 


A short time ago a very impressive ceremony was held at 
the Paris Conservatoire in honor of the pupils of that in- 
stitution who have fallen on the French front. A list of 
twenty-three young students was read by the dean of the 
French musical world, Camille Saint-Saéns, who made a 
most moving and stirring patriotic address. It was decided 
to erect a tablet in the Court of Honor of the Conserva- 
toire upon which the names of all these young musicians 

who have sacrificed their their 
country shall be commemorated. In the 


lives to 
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“4 number are included singers, instrumental- 


( a ists and actors. 


GRAND OprrRA Opens WitH “HAMLET.” 


Paris, December 14, 1915. 
The opening performance at the Grand 
Opera, notice of which you © surely 


must have had telegraphically from other 


C) 























PROF. LOUIS DIEMER, 
Of the Paris Conservatoire. 


at the very beginning of the war and this 
one, like those, still is officially unconfirmed. 

It is a well known fact that there are no 
establishments for music engraving in Rus- 
sia. For the last century all the engraving 
and printing of Russian music has been 
done in Germany, most of it in Leipsic. 
Naturally an enormous number of zinc 
plates has accmulated, stored in Leipsic and 
belonging to the Russian publishers. Ger- 
many, short of metal, is said to have con- 
fiscated all these plates, from Glinka up to 
the moderns, including Moussorgski, Rubin- 
Tschaikowsky. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff, and many others. 


stein, 
Borodin, 





Think of the loss to the publishers, to the 
composers themselves, and also of the stu- 























pendous amount of work it will take after 
the war is over to reengrave all the works 
that are still current! 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING, 
Pianist and teacher, who will open a New York studio, 
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ECHOS 


a Gazette de Voss « recommande ins- 

tamment au peuple patriotique, et par- 
ticuliérement a ceux qui cultivent l’art de 
la musique, de purifier le langage des ex- 
pressions étrangéres qui ont envahi I'Alle- 
magne », 

Voici quelques défiritions plus exactes, 
dit-elle, et, sans doute, plus euphoniques, que 
celles utilisées jusqu’a ce ‘jour ; 

Piano : Tastenspiel. 

Concert : Tonstreitwerkversammlung, 

Impresario : Tonstreitwerkunternehmer. 

Chef, d’orchestre : Tonkunstlermeister. 

Trompette : Schmettermessingwerker. 

Qui donc oserait encore dénier 4 nos 
ennemis le sens de I’'harmonie ? 

SIN 
FROM A PARIS NEWSPAPER, 

The wit of the above quotation lies in the fact that 
the French paper, poking fun at the solid German words 
which it claims the Germans wish to substitute for the 
French and Italian words that have heretofore been in 
use, has misspelled several of them. “Tonstreit” is par- 
ticularly good, as anyone who knows German will 
appreciate, 








sources, was a huge success. The immense theatre was 
overcrowded with a most representative audience. Bar- 
rientos particularly, who had come specially from Madrid 
to sing the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” scored a tre- 
mendous success. From now on the house will open its 
doors twice a week for matinees, the programs to be of a 
patriotic character. No regular performances wil! be 
given, as the troupe is far from complete, owing to many 
of the men being in the army and many of the women 
artists engaged in military work of one sort or another as 
well. There will also be occasional orchestral concerts at 
the Opéra, devoted principally to works of the modern 
French school, conducted by the composers themselves. 


Opera Comigue Loses Ten Artists IN BATTLE. 


The Opera Comique has now been reopened for over a 
year since its closure at the beginning of the war and 
gives four performances a week. In normal times it re- 
ceives a subsidy from the state, but at present is thrown 
upon its own resources to support itself. The director, 
Gheusi, made a trial of the cooperative plan in order to 
relieve the financial distress of many of his artists, and it 
has turned out to be a decided success. Since the re- 
opening the receipts have amounted to one million and a 
half francs. Besides paying its own expenses and divid- 
ing the larger part of the receipts proportionately among 
the members of the company and the other employees of 
the house, it has given to the relief of the poor 120,000 
francs, 80,000 francs to the Society of Authors and Com- 
posers, and 50,000 francs to various funds for the soldiers. 
One hundred and thirty men from the house personnel have 
been mobilized and of these ten have fallen on the field 
of honor and nineteen have been wounded. 

Last week I heard an excellent performance of “Car- 
men” there. The title role was sung by Mlle. Brohly. She 
has a mellow voice of beautiful quality, sings and phrases 
exquisitely, acts perfectly, looks well in the part and would 
surely make a success in it anywhere. The whole cast was 
highly satisfactory, the orchestra in splendid form. Paul 
Vidal was the conductor. 


“Our INTELLECTUALS.” 


The Theatre des Varieties recently presented a most in- 
teresting and exceedingly novel entertainment. It was a 
revue called “Our Intellectuals.” By the aid of the cine- 
matograph, some of the most celebrated artists of France 
were shown at work. Saint-Saéns wrote at his desk, while 
an automatic player rendered one of his compositions as 
played by him. Rodin was seen in his studio, working at 
a figure. Monet, Degas and Renoir were shown busy with 
the brush. Rostand recited and so did the immortal 
Sarah, their gestures being seen on the screen and their 
voices heard from a talking machine coincidently. The 
idea made a great hit with the public, which thronged the 
theatre. 

StevEKING To New York. 


Martinus Sieveking, the distinguished pianist and teacher, 
who has bravely kept his studio open ever since the begin- 


ning of the war, has finally decided to close it tempo- 
rarily and establish himself in New York until peace once 
more settles upon Paris and the rest of the world. He 
is booked to sail via England, leaving Falmouth, January 4, 
on the steamer New Amsterdam of the Holland-American 
Line. 

The breadth of the tips of Mr. Sieveking’s fingers neces- 
sitate his use of a specially built piano with keys slightly 
broader than the ordinary one. He is taking a concert 
grand with him with special keyboard and pedals, which 
has been newly manufactured for him by the firm of 
Gaveau. N. 





ST. PAUL REGALED WITH 
FINE ORCHESTRAL FARE. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Under Emil Oberhoffer Gives 
Inspiring Rendition of Tschaikowsky Works 
—Notes and Mention. 





St. Paul, Minn., December 27, 1915. 

The annual abdication of musical interests in favor of 
the holiday rush means but one outstanding event of the 
past several days—the fifth St. Paul concert of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra's series this season, given De- 
cember 16. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
this was the finest single performance that the organiza- 
tion has ever given here. Beginning an all-Tschaikowsky 
program was the “Francesca da Rimini” fantasie, with 
its perfect arrangement for showing an orchestra off; 
every section is put through exhibition paces, and the re- 
sult in this case was an absolute triumph for each choir, 
with a double share for Conductor Emil Oberhoffer. 

The symphony was the fourth, with its marvelous weav- 
ing together of countless Russian folksongs. Oberhotter 
appears to have a certain affinity for the giant Russian 
composer; certainly he reaches down for the meaning in 
it all, and makes it wonderfully clear. There were the 
songs of northern Russia—the somewhat Germanized Rus- 
sia of the Baltic provinces; then there were the Cossack 
melodies of the central plains, and the great waves of 
Oriental rhythm and color from the southeast, with per- 
petual echoes of the gypsy music which lies over all east- 
ern European folksong like some strange spell. 

The performance was one of the inspired sort which 
do not come often in any season. 

Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster of the orchestra, was 
soloist of the evening, giving a delightful performance of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, and responding to exceedingly 
enthusiastic encores with his own “Minuet, After the Old 
Style,” which is a graceful, charming little work of Mo- 
zartian color and form. 

Notes. 
_ An interesting affair of the same week was the presenta- 
tion of excerpts from “Trovatore” in concert form Ly 
pupils of Emile Onet. With Katherine Hoffman at the 
piano and a chorus of thirty-six, there was a good back- 
ground for the soloists, who included Martha Cook, Edith 
Allen, Clara B. Murphy, M. B. Day and Henry Soucheray. 

It has been M. Onet’s desire to awaken an interest in 
local performances of standard opera, and the performance 
in question may lead to further development of the same 
idea. 

An elaborate use of music, chiefly in the form of old 
English carols, characterized the celebration of St. Paul’s 
community Christmas. Choirs of school children had been 
trained by Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, and the effect was particularly fine. 

“The Katydids,” an operetta by Paolo la Villa, the Italian 
composer now living in St. Paul, was given on December 
21 by children at the Cathedral Parish School, under the 
direction of Rev. Thomas Talbot. The score is a very 
pretty one, eminently “singable” by fresh young voices, and 
there was very general enthusiasm at the presentation. 

Frances C, BoaARDMAN. 





Judson House in “The Messiah.” 
—_—_—— 
Judson House, of whom one hears frequently nowadays, 
sang the tenor solos in “The Messiah” at the North Caro- 
lina State Normal and Industrial College, at Greensboro, 


on December 18 and 19. Of his successful singing the 
Greensboro News of December 21 said: 

“Judson House is a young singer, but one who has al- 
ready arrived. He has a glorious voice, mellow and smooth 
in every register and of the genuine sympathetic quality 
No singing more tender and touching in its appeal than 
‘Thy Rebuke,’ sung by Mr. House, has ever been heard in 
Greensboro.” 

Mr. House was also engaged at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium for two weeks preceding the Christmas season, 
singing in the special programs every day from 10 to 4 
o'clock. He was specially engaged to sing the tenor solos 
in Buck’s “Coming of the King” at the First Reformed 
Church of Tarrytown, N. Y., December 26, in the after- 
noon, In the evening he sang the same work at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, of which he is the tenor 
soloist. 

Mr. House is a student of Miller Vocal Art-Science, un- 
der the instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt, of Carnegie 


Hall. 


CECIL BURLEIGH GIVES INTERESTING 
RECITAL AT MACDOWELL CLUB. 


Plays Own Works Before Large and Distinguished Audience. 


Cecil Burleigh, the young American composer-violinist, 
gave a recital at the MacDowell Club, New York, on Tues 
day evening, December 28, before a large and distinguished 


audience. Mr. Burieigh played a program consisting en- 
tirely of his own works: Concerto in E minor, “To the 
Warriors,” “From a Wigwam,” “Sun Dance,” “Hills,” 


“Rocks,” “Ripples,” “A Jim Scarecrow,” “Old Bruin,” “Vil 
lage Dance,” “In Harvest Fields,” “By the Brookside,” 
“The Oak,” “The Fishermen” and the “Ascension” sonata 
Mr. Burleigh had the able assistance of Clarence Mayer, 
pianist, who accompanied in a dignified manner, and played 
a solo group of Mr. Burleigh’s compositions, viz., “Stern 
November,” “Quiet Woodland” and “Birds of Passage.” 
Mr. Burleigh received much applause and was obliged to 
repeat “From a Wigwam” and “Village Dance.” 
After the recital a reception was given to Mr. 
Among those present were Arthur Hartmann, Sam Franko, 


surleigh 
Herwegh von Ende, Mrs. David Mannes, Laslo Schwartz 
Dora Becker, Alexander Bloch, Arkady Bourstin, Victor 
Kiizdé, Walter L. Bogert, Marion E. Bauer, David Bispham, 
Harriette M. Brower, Mary L. Chase, Mrs. H. D. Cheever, 
Dr. F. Morris Class, Clarence Dickinson, Mrs. F. Edey, Mrs 
Lowell J. Field, John W. Frothingham, Harry M. Gilbert, 
William H. Humiston, Lewis M. Isaacs, Heinrich Meyn, 
Mrs. C. H. Russell, Sigismund Sto- 
jowski and many others 


Royall, Alexander 


Elsa Fischer Plays in Hoboken.’ 

Several members of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
played for the German Seamen’s Home, in Hoboken, N. J., 
on Sunday evening, December 26. The audience, consisting 
of over three hundred boys, was unusually 
and enthusiastic, and showed great interest in the works 
The program opened with two movements of 


appreciative 


performed. 
Mendelssohn’s D minor trio. 

Elsa Fischer, the young American violinist, who has long 
been recognized as an artist of high attainments, played as 
Melodie, Gluck-Kreisler; “Schén Rosmarin,” Kreis 
She was heartily ap- 


solos: 
ler, and melodie, by Charpentier. 
Helen Fischer-Hipkins, mezzo-soprano, a pupil 
Soder-Hueck, rendered a group of songs with 


plauded. 
of Mme 
much warmth. 

Vernon d’Arnalle, as always, charmed the audience with 
his artistic rendition of several vocal numbers 


Fay Foster’s Songs Gain New Recruits Daily. 





The latest addition to the ranks of distinguished singers 
who are using Fay Foster’s songs, is Dan Buddoe, who is 
programming “If I Were King of Ireland”; George Dostal, 
who is singing with much success “Springtide of Love”; 
Anna Case and Paul Dufault, who will at once put “One 
Golden Day” on their programs. This latter song will be 
on the market early in January. 

“The Voyager,” so splendidly sung by Charles Norman 
Granville at Miss Foster’s “Composers’ Day,” at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, is in the hands of the 
White-Smith Music Company, and will be issued toward 
the latter part of January. 
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AGED THREE SCORE AND SEVEN 
BRUNNHILDE SURPRISES BERLIN. 


Lilli Lehmann Sings Exacting Valkyr Music—Shakespeare’s Increased Popularity in 
Germany—162 Members of Berlin’s Leading Male Chorus at the 
Front—American Violinists Win Favor—Max Loewengard, 

Noted Critic, Passes Away. 


Jenaerstr, 21, 
Berlin, W., November 26, 1915. 


If any one had prophesied to Richard Wagner, when he 
was composing the long closing scene of the “Gétterdam- 
merung,” that it should ever be sung in public by a Briinn- 
hilde aged sixty-seven, he undoubtedly would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. Leaving vocal technic and mastery en- 
tirely out of the question as a mere matter of endurance, 
he naturally would have considered it a physical impossi- 
bility, and every one familiar with the score of the “Got- 
terdammerung” would agree with him, 

But the impossible has been made possible. Last Friday 
evening we heard it sung by a Brinnhilde sixty-seven 
years old, and this Briinnhilde could, of course, have been 
no other than Lilli Lehmann. The way this woman has 
conserved her voice, her art of singing, her powers of in- 
terpretation, her temperament, and her physical endurance, 
must challenge the admiration of the whole musical world. 
In this respect she stands alone, a unique figure. What 
other woman aged sixty-seven would dare attempt such a 
feat? 

lo be sure, the singer’s voice is not all that it was twen- 
ty-five years ago, but she still retains so many extraor- 
dinary qualities as a singer, that one can only look up to 
her and wonder now she has done it. Her conception, her 
breath control, her dynamics still are as remarkable as of 
yore, and it is only in the middle register that the voice 
shows wear Her singing of this exacting PBriinnhilde 
part on that evening to the accompaniment of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra must be recorded as one of the great- 
est and most extraordinary of contemporaneous musical 
achievements. Mme. Lehmann looked every inch a queen 
on the stage, and right royal, too, was what she offered the 
public. The spontaneous outburst of applause with which 
she was greeted told plainly the story of how she stands 
with the Berlin public 

The concert, in which Mme. Lehmann assisted, was 
given for the benefit of the German Stage Association. 
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It was conducted by Dr, Leopold Schmidt, the well known 
critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, who led the Philharmonic 
Orchestra with great skill, revealing himself as an interpre- 
ter of unusual merit. His program embraced two interesting 
neglected overtures, “Medea,” by Cherubini, and “Abu Has- 
san,” by Weber, also two movements from Berlioz’s “Dam- 
Schmidt gave the “Rakoczy March” 

He also followed the 
Above all, he deserves 


nation of Faust.” 
with a great deal of fire and élan. 
soloists tastefully and discreetly. 
special mention for the admirable way in which he led the 
orchestra in the “Gotterdammerung” music, 


ACCLAIM FoR Two RUSSIAN ARTISTS. 


When Josef Lhévinne finished his performance of the 
Liszt E flat concerto at this same concert a storm of ap- 
plause broke loose such as I have never before witnessed 
at a Lhévinne appearance here in Berlin, and I have heard 
him here many times. He was called out again and again, 
and it was regrettable that the etiquette of this particular 
evening admitted of no encores, for the celebrated Rus- 
sian pianist certainly deserved half a dozen. The public 
demonstrated that it bore him no ill will because he is a 
Russian subject, but 1 must say that his performance 
itself deserved all the applause it called forth. I never 
heard Lhévinne play so magnificently. His reading of the 
Liszt E flat concerto was big, broad, authoritative, mas- 
terful. 

No less enthusiastic was the reception accorded another 
Russian who participated, Josef Schwarz, the baritone, 
who within the last two or three weeks has become a 
favorite in Berlin, particularly since his recent success as 
Rigoletto at the Royal Opera. He has a voluminous and 
sympathetic baritone voice, under admirable control, and 
he sings with an unusual amount of temperament, remind- 
ing one in this respect of John Forsell. 


SHAKESPEARE IN BERLIN. 


Never has Shakespeare been so popular in this city as 
during the present season. At the Royal Play House 
“Julius Caesar” and “Antony and Cleopatra” have been 
given thus far, the latter, which has been newly staged, 
having already had eight performances. At the New Free 
Stage for the People, “The Tempest” has been given 
twelve times with Ludwig Wiillner as Prospero, and the 
same stage also has produced the “Merchant of Venice” 
and “Hamlet.” At the Deutsches Theater under Max 
Reinhardt “A Winter’s Tale,” “Hamlet” and “Twelfth 
Night” have been given. All told we have had more than 
thirty performances of Shakespeare, and the season has 
only started. Incidentally I might mention that the houses 
were crowded at each of these Shakespeare productions. 


Liszt’s “St. ELizaBeTn.” 


One of Liszt’s most neglected works, the “Legend of St. 
Elizabeth,” has been revived here on the People’s stage. 
It was given under the leadership of Bruno Kittel, with 
the assistance of the chorus that bears his name, augmented 
by another Berlin singing society, and the Bliithner Or- 
chestra. The part of the Landgraefin was sung by Halina 
von Czarlinska, who made the best impression of the solo- 
ists. An American, Sidney Biden, a baritone, gave an ex- 
cellent account of the Landgraf Ludwig. The title part 
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was sung by Elizabeth Boehm van Endert. As a whole it 
was a noteworthy performance. 

The work had not been given here for more than two 
decades, if I mistake not. It was composed by Liszt to 
celebrate the 800th anniversary of the founding of the 
Wartburg, where the scene of the action is laid. The 
Grand Duke of Weimar succeeded in persuading Liszt to 
come forth from his retirement in which he had lived at 
Rome from 1861-1868 to conduct the premiere at the an- 
cient hall of the Minnesanger of the Wartburg (where the 
second scene of “Tannhauser” is laid). The premiere was 
an event of great importance, for it meant Liszt’s return to 
the world. He made Weimar his residence again and he 
resumed his musical activities in all directions. 

AMERICAN VIOLINIST’S SUCCESS, 

Eddy Brown gave a very successful and well attended 
concert at Blithner Hall. This young American grows 
and matures in his art from year to year. He now may 
well be reckoned among the most significant of the younger 
violinists of the day. He began his program with the 
“Kreutzer” sonata, in which he had the assistance of Con- 
rad Ansorge. The two artists gave a beautiful reading of 
the well worn work. His performance of Bruch’s “Scot- 
tish Fantasie,” which followed, was on a high artistic 
plane, both from a violinistic and interpretative standpoint. 
His program included also Sinding’s A minor suite and 
Auer’s arrangement of Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet.” 
Of interest were three new arrangements of Paganini’s 
capricci, Nos. 14 and 22, by Eddy Brown himself, and 
No. 24, by Edward Behm. They are all clever and effec- 
tive arrangements, and our young countryman made an 
immense hit with them. He will give a second concert on 
December 16, and shortly after that date he will sail for 
America. 

AN EVENING OF BRAHMS. 

The third chamber music concert of the Flesch-Schna- 
bel-Becker Trio drew an audience that again filled Beetho- 
ven Hall to its last seat. The program was long and varied. 
It began with the A major sonata for violin and piano, 
which was played by Flesch and Schnabel in a way that 
left nothing to be desired. Then followed the beautiful 
trio in A minor for piano, cello and clarinet, in which 
Schnabel and Becker had the assistance of Carl Essberger, 
of the Royal Orchestra, who proved to be quite worthy of 
his two distinguished partners. Then Therese Schnabel- 
Behr sang two Lieder called “Gestillte Sehnsucht” and 
“Geistliches Wiegenlied,” for contralto and piano, with 
obligato viola, two beautiful numbers that deserve to be 
heard more often. The program was brought to a con- 
clusion with the F minor quintet, in which Josef Wolfsthal, 
Flesch’s pupil, played the second violin, and Licco Amar 
the viola. The public was quite beside itself. The other 
two evenings of this series are already both sold out. 


Paver PLAys BACH AND WEBER. 


Max Pauer, that master pianist of Stuttgart, gave a re- 
cital at Beethoven Hall, making a powerful impression 
with his performance of Bach’s “Italian” concerto and 
Weber’s C major sonata, a work which I have found on 
the program of no other pianist in its entirety, although 
the “Moto Perpetuo” frequently is played alone. He also 
did another rarely heard work, the late Wilhelm Berger’s 
variations and fugue on an original theme in B flat minor. 
It is not a work of much originality, but it presents some 
interesting musical and pianistic features. Several smaller 
numbers by Schumann were played exquisitely by Pauer. 

PIANIST FiscHERr’s Rare GIFTs. 

A great future seems to be beckoning Edwin Fischer, a 
young pianist of extraordinary ability. He scored at his 
recital one of the most pronounced pianistic successes of 
the season. Fischer is very subjective. One finds a strong 
personal note in his playing, but his well balanced, sound, 
musical intellect keeps him from any undue exaggeration. 
He is an impulsive, temperamental player and undoubtedly 
one of the greatest of the many talents that have been 
trained by Martin Krause. His program contained among 
other things the seldom heard Bach fantaisie in A minor 
and Beethoven’s “Hammerklavier” sonata, two works to 
which he did full justice. Edwin Fischer’s name must be 
reckoned with in future in the pianistic world. 


Mozart’s “REQUIEM” REVIVED. 


On Sunday last, which was All Souls’ Day, the Sing- 
akademie Chorus, under Georg Schumann, performed 
Mozart’s “Requiem.” This immortal work, strange to say, 
is sadly neglected in Berlin, although it has frequent per- 
formances in other cities of Germany. In Breslau, for in- 
stance, it is given regularly every year. Schumann and 
his forces did full justice to it. Their program included 
also Brahms’ “Schicksals Lied,” Hermann Goetz’s “Nenie” 
and Gernsheim’s “Der Nornen Wiegenlied.” 


New CwHorat Music SuNG. 


The program of the first concert of the Berlin Lehrer- 
Gesangverein consisted largely of novelties. There was 
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AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR OF THE FIRST PERF( 

ANCE OF THE “RING” AT BAYREUTH IN 1876. 

Lilli Lehmann and her sister, Marie, as Rhine daughters. The 
singe it the left is Mme, Lammert. 


considerable chaff and some wheat. Of real musical value 
were two novelties by Otto Neitzel, the one entitled “Vat- 
erland,” in which he has utilized the choral “Ach, Bleib’ 
mit Deiner Gnade” as cantus firmus with great effect. The 


other piece is entitled “Priesterwald.” In point of voice 
progression and modulation it is very complicated and pre- 
sents great difficulties, that almost proved to be insur- 
mountable even for such a superior organization as this 
Novelties entitled “Weihgebet,” by 
by W. Haan, were 
Well known choral numbers by 


famous male chorus. 
Franz Nagler, and “Friede auf Erden,” 
of slight musical import. 
Schubert, Wiesner and Berger completed the vocal part 
of the program. Instrumental contrast was afforded by 
the performance of Mozart's D major sonata for two 
pianos by the artist couple Roésler. 

The male choruses are suffering more this winter 
through the call of their country than any other kind of 
musical organizations. No less than 165 members of the 
Jerlin Teachers’ Singing Union now are serving in the 
army. Sixty-two tenors and basses of Siegfried Ochs’ 
Philharmonic Chorus also have been called to the colors, 
and about the same number of the Singakademie Chorus. 

Two VIENNA ArTISTS IN BERLIN. 

Oscar Nedbal came over from Vienna to conduct the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and to introduce to Berlin Marie 
Jeritza, the new prima donna of the Vienna Royal Opera. 
Nedbal first made his reputation as the viola player of the 
Bohemian String Quartet. Later he settled in Vienna 
and made a name for himself as the conductor of the 
newly founded Tonkiinstler Orchestra, and a couple of 
years ago he achieved a great success as a composer of 
operetta, with his “Polenblut,” this work having had a 
big run here and in Vienna, as well as on the smaller 
stages. Nedbal is a musician to his finger tips, and as a 
conductor he knows how to infuse a vast amount of life 
and fire into the orchestra. He has a most pronounced 
feeling for strong rhythmic accents and for sharp dynamic 
contrasts. The principal orchestral number of his program 
was a symphony in F major by Max von Oberleithner. A 
tedious, conventional work it proved to be, and one won- 
dered that such a live musician and conductor as Nedbal 
The new 
prima donna made a very favorable impression. She was 
heard in two arias, one from Goldmark’s “Merlirt,” the 
other from an opera entitled “Aphrodite,” by Oberléithner. 
She has a bright, fresh, pleasing soprano 
voice, but her vocal equipment is not remarkable; in fact, 
Marie Bergwein, 


should choose to play such a dull composition. 


voluminous, 


her voice frequently was quite unsteady. 
the pianist, gave a rather tame performance of Mozart's 
C major concerto. 

New Opera For MUNICH. 


f the Bavarian capital have 


The musical institutions « 
been augmented by a new operatic stage, called the 
Miinchener Kammer-Oper. This new stage was founded 
by a woman, Anna gp Wage who in former ear was 


an operatic nner. 








RM rWO GREAT WAGNERIAN SINGERS — LILLI 
LEHMANN AND ALBERT NIEMANN, 


third Who both assisted at the first performance of the 
“Ring” at Bayreuth in 1876. 


INTERESTING _PICTURES FROM BERLIN. 


to give light works, although operettas are not to be 

cluded in the plan. The house itself is not new, however, 
as the performances are given in the old Union Theatre. 
lhe undertaking was launched with two little known short 
“Das Stsse Gift,” by Albert 
” by Waldemar 


light operas, the one entitled 
Gorter, and the other “Das Kluge Felleisen, 
Wendland. 

A Lone Livep BANDMASTER. 

Theodor Neumann, one of the best known among the 
many splendid leaders of military bands in Germany, cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday here last week. He has lived 
in retirement since 1901, having been pensioned at the age 
Neumann has composed a large number 
which have become very popular 


of seventy-four. 
of military marches, 


among the army bands. 
WELL KNowN GERMAN Critic Dies. 


music critic of the Hamburg 
Loewen- 


Max Loewengard, the 
Morgenblatt, died a few days ago, aged fifty-six. 
gard was one of the best known critics of Germany. He 
also was a successful teacher of harmony and composi- 
tion, and his books on harmony and counterpoint had a 
He composed numerous songs 
and an opera entitled “Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,” which 
was brought out in Berlin at the Theatre des Westens un- 
The opera 


large sale in this country. 


der his personal leadership in the late nineties. 
was a failure, but his Lieder have been sung with success. 
Before going to Hamburg, some ten years ago, he was 
critic of the Berlin Boersenzeitung and teacher of theory 
at the Stern Conservatory. 
Hamburg, and he pursued his musical studies with Joachim 
Raff. 


Loewengard was born at 


New York Boy Prays IN DrespEN, 

Max Rosenzweig, the seventeen year old violinist of New 
York, about whose successful Berlin debut I wrote last 
winter, had the honor of appearing as the soloist of the 
fifth symphony concert of the Dresden Royal Orchestra on 
18, when he achieved a very ‘flattering success 
The Dresden papers 
Rosen- 


November 
with Bruch’s G minor concerto. 
speak of the boy’s playing in the warmest terms, 
zweig, whose stage name is Rosen, pursued his studies here 
at the Royal High School for several years under Willy 
Hess. He also had a few lessons last summer with Leo- 
pold Auer at Christiania, but he is, of course, essentially 
a Hess pupil. He has begun his career as a violinist most 
propitiously. 
Concerts IN JENA 

Concerts of Jena are being 
given this winter, after all. For a time it was thought 
they would have to be discontinued. This season they are 
being led by Max Reger. At the second one, which oc- 
curred November 22, two such celebrities as Julius Klengel, 
cellist, of Leipsic, and Max Reger participated. There also 
was a third soloist, Vally Fredrich-Hottges, a new singer, 
who introduced herself to the Jena public on this occasion 
with great success, proving herself one worthy of her two 


The celebrated Academic 


ary 20. 


LHEVINNI 
who received a vation in Berlin or 


November 9 


TOSEI 


The Russian pian’s 


distinguished associates. This contralto is a pupil of Louis 


Jachner. She sang Lieder by Schubert, Wolf and Reger 
and was accompanied at the piano by Max Reger. Klengel 
and Reger were heard together in five litthe known short 
pieces for cello and piano by Robert Schumann and in 


Reger’s sonata in A minor. ArtrHuur M,. ABELI 


CHARLOTTE CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Brass Ensemble Piays in City Hall Tower. 
Charlotte, N. C., December 30, 1915 
A feature of the holiday season in Charlotte was the en 
semble of brass instruments in the tower of the City Hall 
Under the direction of Harry 


at noon on December 2¢ 
J. Zehm the instrumentalists played 
Adeste Fidel .” “Toy to 
streets in 


numerous of the old 
carols and hymns, including the ‘ 
the World” and “Little 
the vicinity of the ¢ ity Hall were 


Town of Bethlehem,’ 
thronged with interested 
auditors. 

Exceptionally fine programs of Christmas music were 
given by local choirs. Special mention must be made of 
ie direction of Mrs. 


the First Baptist Church choir, under t 
Alex. Stephens, its program being especially interesting 
This choir is fortunate in the possession of a very talented 
solo quartet, composed of Harry S. Mateher, soprano; Ger- 
trude Hall, contralto; 
O’Daniel, bass. JoHN GeorGe Harris. 


Eugene Springer, tenor, and Oris 


Royal Dadmun’s Success in Youngstown. 


Space forbids the reproduction of all the enthusiastic 
critiques that have followed the concert tours of Royal 
Dadmun, the baritone, under the management of the Musi 
League of America. When this artist sang in Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently as one of the stars of the Youngstown Tues 
day Musicale Series, Dr 
said in part next day: “The baritone, a young man of fine 


Dingley Brown, of the Telegram, 


stage presence, is the possessor of an organ of mellow, pleas 
sonance in its full power, while 
His technic is 


ing quality with plenty of re 


his mezzo-voce is delightful excellent, his 


diction is good, and he sings with that ease and grace that 
cannot fail to please. Mr. Dadmun is the living refutation 
of the idea that in order to sing one must study in Eu 
rope, for all his training has been received in this country 
He is truly an American product.” 
Part of a lengthy appreciation in the 
Vindicator reads: “Mr, Dadmun is the possessor of a bart 


Youngstown Daily 


tone voice of great range and which he handle 


At all times his work 


power, 


with intelligence. was pleasing, and 


in his mezzo-voce work it was excellent.” 





Robert Maitland to Give New York Recital. 


English baritone, is to give a recital at 


York, Wednesday 


Robert Maitland, 
Aeolian Hall, New 


afternoon, Janu 


JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Tour Season 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Direction: ALMA VOEDISCH, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Illinois 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


Walter 
Henry 





7 PRIMA 
ANNA FITZIU 22xx- 
SOPRANO 
1461 Broadway eee _ ” we York City 





LOUISE MacPHERSON 


AMERICA’S poetic’ YOUNG PIANIST 
Address: Corinne Le Duc, 9 West 76th St., N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 
Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction. 
Studio in New York, 2609 Broadway, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
Studio in Boston, Steinert Hall, onday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
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The distinguished 
American Pianist wil 
tour this country. 


Knabe Piano Used 
and COACH 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth; Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
oe Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. Tour 1915-1916 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
Director, Piane Department ae Women's College. 


BIANCA RANDALL 





Fort Worth. Texas 





SOPRANO 
Concerts, Costume Recitals, Ancient and Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 


Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
11 Broadway, N. Y. "Phone, Rector 9289 


WILLY de SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(ITALIAN METHOD) 


48 East 87th Street. New York 


JEROME UHL 


Baritone 
RECITAL - 
Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 

Management: 337 West 57th St. 
International Musical Bureau Phone, 3166 Columbus 





Phone Lenox 2264 
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GRACE 


KERNS 


Soprano 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 
New York 














Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 W.42d St., New York 
Telephone 6427 Bryant 



































DESIDER 


VECSEI 


HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


Sole Management : 
HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 E. 40th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill, 4288 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 




















CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 
IN BOSTON RECITAL. 


Press of the Hub Bestows Praise on Fine Artist. 


Some opinions of Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s work 
in recital at Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., on November 29, 
are herewith appended, These are an example of the un- 
qualified praise she received from press and public alike: 








The standard for the evening was set immediately by her per- 
formance of Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me.” Here 
was a velvety quality of tone, a sustained and artistic phrasing, and 
a depth of conception, 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander is to be thanked for bringing to atten- 
tion five unfamiliar songs by Brahms, of folksong derivation. ‘Ach, 
und du mein kubles wasser” and “Madchenfluch,” both of Serbisch 
seemed especially significant and received an eloquent inter- 
It was in such songs as these, which demand a 


origin, 
pretation 
long, even flowing phrasing and great tonal beauty, that Mme. Alex- 
ander was at her best 

But the climax of the evening was reached in the 
French songs by Duparc and Debussy. In her interpretation of 
them Mme, Alexander showed artistic taste and temperament, And 
familiar “Fantoches”’ of Debussy there was a fleetness, an 
archness which is not always attained. 
American songs strengthened the favorable impres- 
Through the natural beauty of 
interpretation and 


group of 


in the 


The group of 
earlier in the evening. 
artistry of her 
as diction and control 


sion made 
her voice, the keenness and 
her finished skill in technical matters, such 
of breath, Mme. Alexander stamped herself as one of the com- 
manding figures of the concert stage.—Boston Transcript, 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander showed herself one of the most fin- 


ished now before the 


voice, her 


control of 
musicianship, her variety of 
utmost enthusiasm, She sang 
Lehmann and 


public. Her 


concert 


remarkable 


singers 

diction, her 

interpretation aroused the 

songs by Handel, Brahms, Duparc, Debussy, Salter, 

ind in no one of these songs was she less than an excep- 

vocalist. The audience 
Boston Post. 


style in 


others, 
tionally gifted interpreter and finished 


applauded heartily throughout the concert. 


Exceptional pleasure was afforded the friends of Caroline Hud- 
son-Alexander by her song recital in Jordan Hall last evening. 
is favorably known through her appearances with the 
Haydn Society, so that those who went to the hall 
Naturally enough, 


The singer 
Handel and 
last night knew they were in for a vocal treat. 
the singer had to respond to many recalls and added several num- 
bers to her pogram,—Boston Traveller. 


Always in her performances here with various societies a singer 
of uncommonly beautiful voice and of accomplished art. 
It is sufficient now to record that her singing last night disclosed 
new proofs of its vocal loveliness and of her gifts and intelligence 
in imparting appropriate character and style to what she chose to 


interpret.—Boston Globe. 





Edward Clark’s Class in Chicago. 


The accompanying flashlight of Edward Clark and some 





EDWARD CLARR’S CLASS. 


of his pupils was taken in his studios, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Indianapolis to Have Musicians’ Club. 


The following article appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
of December 20: 





local musicians have organized the Indianapolis 
Musicians’ Club, two meetings have been held at the Propyleum 
last week to perfect plans for the society. According to officers of 
the club, the purpose of the meetings will be to foster a feeling 
of fellowship among local musicians, to give musical entertainments 
and to provide social features. It has been decided to restrict 
the charter membership to the twenty-five musicians who attended 
the meetings last week, but a membership campaign will be started 
in the near future to induce all of the well-known musicians in 
the city to become affiliated with the club. The officers are: Presi- 


Twenty-five 


dent, Glenn ©. Friermood; vice-president, Christian Frederic 
Martens; secretary, Perceval Owens, and _ treasurer, Adolph 
Schellschmidt. The club will give a banquet in the near future, 


to which the wives of members will be invited. 





Richard Epstein on Tour with Miss Farrar. 


Richard Epstein, whose recent appearances as pianist and 
accompanist on tour with Geraldine Farrar have won for 
him the applause of music lovers all over the country, left 
New York last Friday, December 31, for another extended 


He is booked with Miss Farrar for the entire month 
will be made in the Middle 


tour. 
of January, when appearances 
West and South. 





“ADELAIDE” AND BISPHAM’S “THE REHEAR- 
SAL” WELL LIKED IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Baritone Begins Tour Which Includes Middle and Southern 
States, 





After about a year’s absence, David Bispham returned 
to Springfield, Ill, on Christmas Day. He has been heard 
frequently in that city before, but never to greater advan- 
tage than upon this occasion, when, in two performances 
at the Chatterton Theatre, he appeared not only a singer, 
but gave in addition an exhibition of his quality as an 
actor, There have been various changes made in the Bee- 
thoven drama, “Adelaide,” since its production in New 
York a couple of months ago, which greatly improves it. 
During certain episodes of the drama, there is now an un- 
derlying current of Beethoven's music played with thrill- 
ing effect by a small orchestra. The performances were 
attended by large and appreciative audiences, which, after 
being moved by the pathos of Beethoven’s love story, went 
home cheered by a capitally rendered miscellaneous con- 
cert in the form of a drawing room comedy entitled “A 
Rehearsal.” 

Idelle Patterson's lyric soprano voice and the noble tones 
of Marie Narelle’s mezzo were greatly appreciated, as 
were the songs of Mr. Bispham’s new tenor, Almon 
Knowles. Kathleen Coman’s piano playing was excellent 
and Graham Harris delighted every one with his violin 
playing. In the Beethoven play Mr. Harris conducted the 
orchestra with ability. 

The Illinois State Register, 
say regarding this appearance: 

BISPHAM PROVES ACTOR-SINGER, 


of Springfield, had this to 


Great Artist Gives Wonperrut Portrayal or BEETHOVEN, 


ARTISTS GIVE DOUBLE PROGRAM AT 
MUSIC LOVERS OF CITY. 


NOTED SINGER AND ACCOMPANYING 
CHATTERTON WHICH DELIGHTS 


Not until David Bispham came to Springfield yesterday did we 
know just what an “‘actor-singer” There have been 
many great singers both on the grand opera and concert stage, but 
sadly enough few, if any, have been great Likewise there 
are and have been great but like Aesop’s fabled crow their 
efforts to sing proved nothing more than pathetic. 

All of which leads up to the observation that Mr, 


might be. 


actors. 


actors, 


Bispham can 
both sing and act. Happily he still possesses the same magnificent 
baritone which won him his place in the foremost rank of the 
world’s operatic stars. And now he is demonstrating his versa- 
tility by showing that he possesses rare histrionic ability, 

Mr. Bispham presents a double program which constitutes a 
well worth while entertainment, Springfield has had nothing bet- 
ter in its line, The “piece de resistance” is a drama with music 
entitled “Adelaide” which sets forth a romantic episode in the 
life of the great composer, Beethoven—characterized by Mr. 
Bispham. His acting possesses that rare magnetic quality which 
grips his audience with compelling force. To use an idiom of 
the stage, he “gets with such powerful 
sincerity that eyes are wet and hearts are thumping when the 
final curtain goes down, 

The second part of the program is of a lighter nature, called 
“The Rehearsal” from the pen of Mr, Bispham himself. It is a 
whimsical offering full of clean clever comedy and tuneful music 
of the better sort. The two hours and a half of the entertainment 
balanced between the serious and the light and every 
away well pleased, no matter what 


across” and .he does it 


is nicely 
member of the audience went 
his taste, 

During the week following his appearance at Springfield, 
Mr. Bispham and his excellent company were heard in 
Galesburg, Ill.; Davenport, lowa; Monmouth, IIl.; Ke- 
wanee, Wis., and Peoria, Ill, where they gave three per- 
formances. The first two weeks of January are booked 
for the followmg cities of the Middle West, after which 
the route leads toward the Sunny South: 

January 3, Joliet, Ill, 

January 4, Kankakee, III. 

January 5, Lafayette, Ind, 

January 6, Champaign, III. 

January 7, Bloomington, III, 

January 8, St. Louis, Mo, 

January 10, Jacksonville, Ill, 

January 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 

January 12, Vincennes,’ Ind, 

January 13, Olney, Il. 

January 14, Centralia, Ill. 

January 15, Evansville, Ind. 


Robert Gottschalk Sings at Arbuckle Institute. 


Robert Gottschalk, the tenor, was featured in a musical 
program given on Thursday evening, December 16, at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church (Dr. Hillis’ church). The 
occasion was the annual reunion and reception given in the 
Arbuckle Institute. As a result, Mr. Gottschalk has been 
engaged as the tenor soloist at the concert to be given by 
the Arbuckle Choral Club there on January 26, under the 
direction of Bruno Huhn. 

Last Thursday evening, December 30, Mr. Gottschalk was 
the soloist at the concert given by the Montclair Glee Club, 
in Glen Ridge. Mr. Gottschalk is one of the popular young 
tenors of the Music League of America. 
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DOSTAL IN ANOTHER NEW YORK CONCERT. 
Box Office Shows Over Three Thousand Tickets Sold. 





On Tuesday evening, December 28, the tenor, George 
Dostal, was again heard by a huge audience of New York 
music lovers. Over three thousand tickets had been sold 
at the box office before the concert started. He is one of 
the few tenors who has the ability to inspire his audience 
with the utmost confidence at the very start of his pro- 
gram. The extremely high notes, which so often prove to 
be the bane of tenors, are apparently the ones which Dos- 
tal takes greatest delight in singing. Nevertheless, al- 
though he is said to be one of the highest lyric tenors in 
this country today, it is understood that Dostal is not de- 
sirous of winning his laurels on the strength of his high 
tones alone. In his interpretations of English songs, much 
that is new and interesting are brought out, and although 
his voice is admirably suited to the old Italian classics, 
these English interpretations of his have opened new fields 
for thought as to the possibilities of the language music- 
ally. Perhaps this is due to the purity of the lyric quality 
of his voice, or to the exceptional effect produced by the 
unexpected high tones he is able to produce, then again, it 
may be, and more reasonably so, too, the effect produced 
on his auditors by the natural plaintiveness in his voice. 
However, the fact remains, that on every occasion in 
which the writer has heard Dostal this season, he has 
managed to affect his audience tremendously, and repeti- 
tions and encores have oftentimes outnumbered the regu- 
lar selections of his program, 

On this evening his program was drawn along the usual 
lines. Dostal learned early the secret of giving his audi- 
ences what they desire. Two well known Italian arias, 
Donizetti's “Deserto in Terra” and the one from “Car- 
men” being in his first group. The balance of his pro- 
gram was in English, among which numbers the best 
known and best liked were “The Star,” by Rogers; “Come 
With Me in the Summer Night,” by Van der Stucken; 
Oley Speak’s “Life”; Scott's “Jasmine Door”; Sander- 
son’s “Until”; “A Question,” by Emil Polak, the young 
American composer-pianist ; “Look Down, Dear Eyes,” by 
Fisher, and Sanderson’s “All Joy Be Thine.” 

At the piano Herman Kossoff very ably assisted the 
singer by his splendid accompaniments. 





The McConnells Much in Demand. 


The McConnell Vocal Trio, consisting of Minnie M. 
McConnell and her daughters, Marie and Harriet, are con- 
stantly gaining in popularity. Minnie M. McConnell, to- 
gether with her daughter Harriet, will be guests of honor 
at the Pleiades Club, New York, on Sunday, January 2, 
when Miss Harricc*will sing several solos. 

On Tuesday evening, January 4, Harriet McConnell will 
give a concert at the Bowery Mission, New York. On 
Sunday, January 9,"she will appear as soloist at the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York. On Monday, January 10, she 
will sing with the Schumann Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. On Thursday, January 13, she will be 
the leading soloist at a concert given by the Church of 
the Beloved Disciple, New York, and on Sunday, January 
30, she will appear in recital at the Professional Women’s 
League. New York. 

Minnie M. McConnell will be the accompanist at all 
these appearances. 








“High in the Heavens,” a New Huhn Work. 





Bruno Huhn has recently added a new vocal composition 
to the repertoire of church singers which ought to meet 
with instant success. It is a duet called “High in the 
Heavens,” and its musical style is of that frank, natural 
and broad diatonic nature which sounds so appropriate in 
churches where a too chromatic and sentimental manner is 
seldom satisfactory. Bruno Huhn has respected the limita- 
tions as well as the special capabilities of the human voice 
and has produced a melodious and pleasing duet that is 
equally a delight to singer and hearer. The accompani- 


ment likewise is correct in style and in writing, and can at 
once be played by any church organist or piano accom- 
panist. Moreover, it is moderately short and contains a 
fine, emotional climax at the end. It avoids altogether 
those long drawn platitudes which are the bane of the av- 
erage insipid and unemotional sacred song. The duet, 
“High in the Heavens,” is published by G. Schirmer, New 


York. 





WOLLE ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
RECEIVED AT BUFFALO. 


Noted Bach Authority Plays Own Transcriptions of the Great 
Master’s Work. 








In the Buffalo Evening News of recent date there ap- 
peared the following notice regarding the organ recital 
which J. Fred Wolle gave at Elmwood Music Hall, that 
city: 

It would not be easy to estimate the musical delight and educa- 
tional valve of yesterday's organ recital at Elmwood Music Hall, 
when J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., was heard in one of the 














THE BILTMORE 
SERIES OF MORNING MUSICALES 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight Morning 


Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock on the following dates, during 
Season 1915-1916, 


February 11 
February 25 


January 14 


November 5 December 3 
N January 28 


ber 19 December 17 








Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 


FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
HUGH ALLAN MME. MELBA 
LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 
CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 


LUCILE ORRELL 

IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
MARIE RAPPOLD 
ANTONIO SCOTTI 

LOUIS SIEGEL 

ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 
ALBERT SPALDING 

ADA SASSOLI 

ANDRE TOURRET 

MARY WARFEL 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


ENRICO CARUSO 
MISCHA ELMAN 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
ANNA FITZIU 

MABEL GARRISON 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
ROSINA GALLI 

JOSEF HOFMANN 
LOUISE HOMER 
BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR 
FRITZ KREISLER 








Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


























most remarkable programs ever given in this city. Mr. Wolle, 
who is America’s greatest authority on Bach, has only to be 
given a free hand, and behold! The impossible has happened! Just 
as at his‘noted Bach festivals in Bethlehem, so with his organ 
playing yesterday, the magic of Mr. Wolle’s enthusiasm for and 
understanding of Bach reaches every one within hearing, until 
even that hard shell sinner, the opponent of classical music, is 
caught up and carried along. 

Mr. Wolle opened his program with five numbers from Bach’s 
art of fugue, which he himself had transcribed for the organ, 
In the original this monumental work is written neither for in 
strument nor voices, but solely as an exposition of the fugue and 
every possible resource of contrapuntal writing. This work has 
been severely left alone after a recognition of its magnitude and 
yesterday was the first time in this country that it was played 
in public. So compelling is its force and beauty, its depth and 
intensity of emotional utterance, one has to be reminded that it 
is a work of erudition. 
knowledge could be hidden in the constantly shifting emotional 


It does not seem possible that such vast 


phases, the tenderly beautiful sequential passages, formed on per 
haps four notes of the theme, above all the vital springing ryhthm 
ical devices that abound throughout each fugue. 

It has been said of Bach that he is the musician of the future, 
and certainly it needs no great insight to predict that these fugues 
presented for the first time yesterday by Mr. Wolle will one day 


43 
be in the repertoire of every notable organist and pianist in the 
world, Their initial performance here was a distinct compliment 


to Buffalo, and it is a pleasure to record that the audience's re 


ception of them was worthy of the important occasion, 


THUEL BURNHAM’S JANUARY BOOKINGS. 
Pianist Will Fill Many Engagements in the North and South. 





Among the concert pianists who are enjoying a busy 
season may be classed Thuel Burnham, who, during the 
month of January, is booked for appearance in Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Wichita, Kan., and a tour of the 
South and Texas. Two press notices, culled from among 
the many favorable opinions expressed regarding his re 
cent appearances are appended herewith 


The second concert of the Peace-St. Mary's ries was given by 
Thuel Burnham, pianist, at St. Mary's Auditorium last evening 
Mr. Burnham shared with David Bispham the distinction of being 
the only artists engaged by the joint management for a return ap 
pearance. He presertted an artistic program and deepened the favor 
able impréssion won by him last spring 

He opened with two bourees of Bach, playing them in a masterful 
manner; following these with Beethoven's » called “Moonlight” 
sonata. Mr. Burnham plays this composer in a most reverential 
manner, with fluent technic and reserved force, giving thereby a 
chaste, clean cut reading, but ever mindt i tix otional side, He 
made the beautiful melody sing verily in the adagio, using a wealth 
of tone and wonderful shading throughout Contrasting the above 
with the dainty second movement as if a band of fairies were hold 
ing high carnival. The presto w taken with speed, power, and 
remarkable precision, ; 

Mr turnham is a delightful tone painter and carried his entire 
audience through all sorts of mood One is struck with the fact 


of his artistic honesty; when he pla t Schumann romance there 


is real depth of feeling, never overdone weve ind when he «oe 
a Chopin valse it is just a happy re-free rhythmic affair, never 
seems to read into a composition a t isand t gs never dreamed 
of by its maker, 

The last group were by Liszt and 1 g, and played with won 
ft “Mare Militaire’ the audi 


ence was on its feet, so to speak, and there w + storm of applause 


derful virtuosity. At the close 

Where a serious artist is wanted ne wit u thorough technical 
nds to trickery of any kind, 
New 


equipment, and one who neve le 


Zz 


Thuel Burnham will always 


Observer. 


An artist among artists, a maste 
was heard in a brilliant recital, The 
worthy exponent in the person of ¢t y g pianist, w today 
ranks among the greatest rhe art | ented a well t 1 
gram, ideally artistic, playing thr g t i thrilling and finished 
mannet Undoubtedly, Bu of 
the “Moonlight” sonata possible Phe W tlety of touch and 


beauty of tone The encore to tl “ t vell known and much 


wave ne t finest reading 


liked prelude in C sharp minor | R ninoff, the playing 
which fairly bristled with the savagery and fierceness of the Russian 
spirit, After a tremendous succe with the Chopin polonaise, the 
artist responded at once with anot! polor e of the same master 
After the last group, the crowded auditorium bro oose in a storm 
of applause and the pianist completed long program with one of 
Schubert's beautiful melodic Wetmarsu Biuffton 
Ohio, 


College, Lima, 


Vera Barstow Assists Yvette Guilbert. 


Vera Barstow, the young American violinist, appeared 
with Yvette Guilbert at the latter’s recital at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, New York, 
on December 28 Miss Bar 
stow, who is the possessor ot 
a large warm tone, played 
the Tartini sonata in G 
minor, the adagio movement 
of the Max Bruch D minor 
concerto, and the Vieuxtemps 
ballade and polonais« Her 
playing is ever marked by 
deep musical understanding 
and technical brilliancy, and 
these qualities upon this oc 





casion evoked the applause 
of her audience. 


Marie Rappold to Make Long Concert Tour. 


Marie Rappold will make an extensive concert tour next 
season, which will include the Pacific Coast, where th 
demand for her services has been increasing since she vis 

' 


ited California. She is already booked in October for the 
Saengerfests at Denver, El Paso and Portland, Ore 
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MUSICAL CHAUVINISM THE 
TOPIC OF THE MOMENT. IN ENGLAND. 





Timely Remarks on the Subject by the Musical Courier’s London Representative—Ysaye 
and de Pachmann on Same Program—Thomas Beecham and His Activities— 
Clara Butt Sings in Westminster Abbey for Wounded Soldiers— 
Slav Music Festival and Other Worthwhile Events. 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
London, S. W., December 5, 1915 


After a time spent during many years in arguing with all 
and sundry as to the absolute futility of being Chauvinistic 
in all matters appertaining to art, it comes with something 
of a grain of pleasure to be able to say, “Ya, I told you 
so!” Well, that is my own case. I have even written to you 
about the ridiculousness of the Chauvinistic attitude of 
many British musicians who are shrieking about “no for- 
eigner need apply” in our concert rooms or in our orches- 
tras. I have heard also incidentally of at least one case of 
particularly cruel hardship, where a fine artist of friendly 
alien stock who has lived here for many years has finally, 
merely because he was a foreigner, been kicked out of the 
orchestra which for years he has adorned by his art. I 
have heard all sorts and conditions of musicians, largely 
of indifferent art, perform in public in the last year, and 
in thirty years and more of my professional life I have 
heard, I suppose, all the truly great (and most of the truly 
bad) who have visited us here. Before that | heard them 
abroad. I tell them (i. e., those whom it may concern) on 
the strength of my experience that the sooner the rubbishy 
cry of England for the English is dropped the better for 
their own business, which is what they are obviously out 
for! And if they want to know why, if they want me to 

’ 





THOMAS BEECHAM. 


give reasons for my answer, as if I were a candidate for 
an examination, I tell them that in order to be successful in 
business they must have goods that people want to buy. 
They will understand that! Now let me ask them a ques- 
tion: Have they got the goods to put in their window that 
people want to buy? 


THREATENED CLOSURE. 


What is this story I hear about one of the best reputed 
orchestras in London having the intention to put up its 
shutters after Christmas, thus curtailing the winter season 
by about one half, unless the public comes forward and 
buys tickets in greater abundance than hitherto, or unless 
Thomas Beecham shall come forward, like a lifeboat, to 
pull the players through the mire? That doesn’t look as if 
the goods were of the present mode, eh? Do you and do 
they take my point and the application of it? 


A PROGRAM NONDESCRIPT. 


Yesterday I went to an entertainment to which I can 
give no title. It was not even described as anything at all 
on the program, It really consisted of two separate recitals, 
with a couple of operatic arias bridging the gap between 
them. The first recitalist was the superb Ysaye, the second 
was de Pachmann. The first, tempered out of all knowl- 
edge by his suffering from the war, played all sorts of 
beautiful and other music for about 100 minutes ; the other, 
after the singing, came along and played a number of pieces 
by Chopin. They went on till about 5.30, after beginning 


at 3.15. I was told (what, indeed, I had already guessed 
without overexerting my brain) that it would be impossible 
for Ysaye, the serious, to follow Pachmann, the comic (al- 
beit a fine artist). Hence the arrangement of the scheme. 
Queen’s Hall was packed from floor to ceiling by an audi- 
ence of well over 2,000, so the agent told me, and when he 
asked me to name the monetary value of that house, and 
I guessed £600, he deciared that I was not quite up to the 
value. 

Again I ask you if you and those others take my point 
and its application? I don’t want to worry you with ever- 
lasting allegories, but I must ask if those others think they 
could put up goods like that? And, if they are going to 
kick out all friendly aliens from our midst merely because 
they are aliens, and grouse and grumble because they do not 
get the support of the press wiich they imagine themselves 
to be entitled to, what are we to do for our music, who 
want the best as well as the newest music and don’t care a 
row of pins whence its origin or whence the players, pro- 
vided they are the best? Mind, you, they won’t attract 
the moneyed (if any) mob! They go only to that which at- 
tracts them, and what attracts them is the best only (or the 
worst). They won't attract the critics, but these will do 
their duty as is their wont, and attend their concerts. Does 
their commercial instinct tell them that this is going to be 
a paying game? Verily I trow not! 


ANTI-CHAUVINISTIC. 


All this means, as no doubt you have noticed, that they 
are wasting a great deal of very valuable time. They have 
the opportunity now of perfecting themselves, when the 
alien is at a discount and of proving themselves. Grousing 
and grumbling at artists at least as good as themselves is 
futile; but their little job is to prove themselves the better 
artists unless they want to bring down British music to the 
general flat level of the royalty ballad. They, or many 
of them, are so terrifically “British” that as soon as war be- 
gan thev kicked out all foreign music from their programs; 
then they tried to treat Wagner in the same way. Be con- 
sistent, my good friends, I say to them. Why not draw 
the line at Welsh music, you who dislike Lloyd George, or 
Scotch music, you who hate Asquith! It is just as rele- 
vant, believe me! But enough of this. It’s a silly subject, 
but a painfully prominent one just now over here—the 
topic of the moment. 


BEECHAM AGAIN! 


Things operatic are in a curious state of suspended ani- 
mation, or will be in a day or two. Thomas Beecham (it’s 
no use, one cannot get away from him) is now free from 
the Shaftesbury Theatre enterprise; the marvel is that ever 
he found time to give it a thought, since he has been con- 
ductor in chief of the Royal Philharmonic, the Hallé con- 
certs in Manchester, and heaven knows what else this win- 
ter, and, for one, has put up the goods and shown that a 
native conductor can be a genuius and a magnet. But in 
opera he has recoiled in order to leap farther forward. In 
the spring he intends to give a season of his own. It may 
be (let us leave it at that for the moment) that this season 
will take place in a theatre which by then will be entirely 
transmogrified into a genuine Opéra Comique theatre, the 
ideal (or one of a myriad), of Beecham’s heart. There he 
will produce the operas I have mentioned in a previous let- 
ter, namely “The Critic,” by Stanford; “The Magic Flute,” 
“Figaro,” “A Life for the Tsar,” and so on. He will put 
up the goods, you may rest assured, or he won’t move. 
He is not one to make false steps and then turn to grous- 
ing. 

But though animation is momentarily suspended, *it is 
only that a deeper breath may be taken. The Shaftesbury 
is now closed for a few days; it opens again on Thursday 
for a night or two. Then on Saturday next it closes for 
rehearsals, only to reopen on Boxing Day for a further 
season of six weeks. Donald Baylis (Beecham’s clever 
manager) told me yesterday that it is proposed to add at 
least four operas to the repertoire, including a stage setting 
by Liza Lehmann of the mystery play, “Everyman,” which 
I must learn all about in a few days. 


SOMETHING STIRRING, NOTWITHSTANDING. 


That music is not at a standstill here is pretty clear also 
from the fact that Aeolian Hall, in Bond street, is let for 
no less than twenty-two concerts this very month, a number 
that can hardly have been exceeded even in the piping days 
of peace. Next Saturday Robert Newman, the Fidus 
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Achates of Sir Henry J. Wood at Queen’s Hall and one of 
the inventors of the Promenade Concerts, takes a benefit, 
and all wish him a bumper. When the history of these 
isles, the musical history I mean, comes to be compiled the 
name of Robert Newman will be found writ in large letters 
of gold in its pages. Forno layman, save perhaps dear old 
“G.,” otherwise the late Sir George Grove, of blessed mem- 
ory, has labored so hard in the sacred cause of good music 
here, or been buffetted about, suffered the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, more than he. 


DeatH oF HENRY Birp. 


Many American singers of half a generation ago will read 
with regret the announcement of the death the other day 
of Henry Bird, for several years the leading piano accom- 
panist at the old “Pops” in the defunct St. James’ Hall. I 
saw him in Bond street ten days ago; the next | heard of 
him, three days later, was the obituary notice of him in a 
paper. He was a fine old fellow, who died in harness, for 
he was still organist of the great Kensington Church, a post 
he had filled for about forty-five years. 


RUSKIN vs. PUSHKIN. 
London, December 14, 1915. 

My paper of December 2 arrived tonight and I have just 
finished reading it. I note sundry anecdotes in my letter 
and am reminded thereby of another which came to hand 
this morning. We have here a well established institution 
called the Moody-Manners Opera Company. Year in, year 
out, this indefatigable company provides almost all, or 
sometimes entirely all, the operatic consumption of the 
English Provinces. Their repertoire comprises most things 
from “Maritana” or “The Bohemian Girl” to “Lohengrin.” 
Recently it appears they were in York. Charles Manners, 
one of the proprietors, was interviewed by a local press 
man, and gave his views on the everlasting question of 
opera in English. This question he has resolved for him- 
self; he acknowledges that he has made money by it. But 
my story has little to do with him. In a parallel column 
with the interview was a fine, fat eulogy of the operas 
which the Moody-Manners Company were about to pro- 
duce in York on that particular visit, written by a York 
enthusiast. One of the two novelties referred to in the 
eulogy was Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onégin.” This, said 
the writer (probably he was made to say it by the printer), 
is based upon one of Ruskin’s tales! Do you know your 
Ruskin? Fancy Ruskin writing a story about a scamp like 
Onégin and the lovely Tatiana! How long, think you, 
it will take for the name of Pushkin, the real author, to 
percolate through to Yorkshire? 


Orr To Rome! 


By reading my letter referred to above I am reminded 
that Thomas Beecham has again recently changed his mind, 
and according to his present arrangements the operas men- 
tioned in that letter will, in all probability, not be pro- 
duced until he has rebuilt the inside of the Aldwych The- 
atre and so has converted it into a genuine Opéra Comique 
house. That will be about the end of next march. But 
though he is determined still to produce “La Vie pour le 
Tsar,” he has not yet made up his mind as to the language 
in which it shall be sung. Personally, I vote for Rus- 
sian; foreign opera in English shows up in too strong a 
light for my taste the banality of our translators. A diffi- 
culty is the bass for the role of Sousanin. But I have told 
you this before, I think, so for the moment let us leave 
the subject alone. I would add only that Beecham leaves 
London tomorrow night for Rome, where he is to conduct 
an orchestral concert, one of a series of concerts of music 
of the allied nations. 


Ciara Butt 1N WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Last Saturday I was bidden to an interesting function by 
Clara Butt, who is never weary in well doing. Already 
she has given away in hard cash upward of £30,000, which 
she has earned by her glorious voice since war began, to 
various charities, and, besides, has founded a fund to 
help musicians damaged by the war, which fund amounts 
to over £20,000. In the goodness of her nobly generous 
heart she undertook to participate in a function given in 
Westminster Abbey after Evensong to a large gathering 
of wounded soldiers. A few friends were invited and I 
went. The function consisted of some organ playing by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist to the Abbey; a violin 
solo; an arrangement of Bridge’s own original arrange- 
ment of the famous old dirge, “The Flowers of the For- 
est,” played by his daughter, Mrs. Stainer, daughter-in-law 
of the late Sir John Stainer, organist to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and songs by Clara Butt. 

Musically the function would have been much more in- 
teresting if there had been more of Clara Butt, who sang 
but two songs, one from Sullivan’s oratorio, “The Light 
of the World,” and the other Liddle’s “Abide with Me.” 
How that epoch making voice rang through the Abbey I 
cannot describe. As I say, would that there had been 
more of it, or more opportunity for the exercising of it. 
It was a most touching affair in that the audience con- 


sisted very largely of quite young soldiers who had been 
blinded in this ghastly war. I shall never forget the pic- 
ture of these men walking into the Abbey each with his 
hand on the shoulder of the man in front of him, all with 
cheery faces and bright, even happy, smiles. If one could 
only have felt a grain of their happiness! 
Stav Music Festiva. 
London, December 16, 191s. 

Last night was held a great Slav musical feast in Queen’s 
Hall for the benefit of the Serbs—a most interesting func- 
tion. There was a large audience and Queen Alexandra 
was among it; so far as I have heard at present something 
over £800 were taken for seats, excluding the sum paid at 
the doors, so that the undertaking was justified financially 
as well as musically. Wassili Safonoff was conductor-in- 
chief, while Emil Mlynarski, who came down from Glas- 
gow, where he is the conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, 
expressly for the concert, and Hubert Bath, the musical 
adviser to our London County Council, assisted, as it were. 
Beecham was to have conducted the section devoted to 
Serbian music, but suddenly disappeared, he having gone, 
as I said, to Rome to direct the English section of a huge 
allied music festival, The war prevented the arrival of 
chorus parts for several works that had been intended to 
be given, notably a wonderful “Credo” by Gretchaninov, 
which has been adopted into the service of the Orthodox 
Church, so the program was upset to some extent. Dvorak 


and Smetana in familiar compositions represented the 
Czechs and Tschaikowsky largely represented the Russians, 
though we did hear Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fine but long 
“Easter” A particularly interesting and new 
“Anhelli,” by the Pole, 
Rozycki, a beautiful, subdued, rather sad thing that made 


overture. 
number was the symphonic poem 


a considerable impression on me by its musicalness, and a 
delicious and amusing mazurka from Moniuszko’s opera, 
“Halka,” shook the rafters. 

Of Serbian music we had, for reasons specified, only 
three old dances and a song, the whole arranged or com- 
posed by Miloje-Milojevitch. One of the dances was a 
delightful pastoral thing, but Hubert Bath’s conducting of 
them was too square toed for music that is essentially 
rubatoesque. Vladimir Rosing, the Russian tenor, organ 
ized the show and allotted to himself only Lensky’s big 
air (before the duel) from “Eugen Onégin,” in which he 
sang uncommonly well. Just when the concert was over, 
two and a half hours after it began, who should appear 
upon the platform to address a few words about Serbia 
and her awful afflictions to a rapidly disappearing audi 
ence but the one and only “T. P.,” 
M. P. I heard of this only long 
you what he said. 


otherwise O'Connor, 
ifterward, so cannot tell 


STRANGE ANIMALS IN GLASTONBURY 


A small but terribly earnest band of native musicians 
here is making the gallant attempt to found upon a firm 
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basis a festival school of music at Glastonbury in, | think, 
Wiltshire, where legend has it the Holy Grail lies buried. 
toughton, a highly 


[he prime mover in this is Rutland 
capable young musician of very exalted tendencies.  Al- 
ready in times past he has produced music dramas founded 
and now | hear of the pro- 
It doesn't 


largely on Arthurian legends, 
duction of a brand new work for Christmas 
eem to have any pecih« title, or none appears upon the 
oficial document sent to me; but as | was invited the other 
day, a day on which | had about forty-eight hours of work 
to do, to hear in a private house the music of Boughton’s 
Bethlehem,” I take it that this was the work to be pro 
duced properly at Christmas at Glastonbury 

The book is based upon the Coventry nativity play, 
with a difference, for now two of the magi have de veloped 


into Zarathustra and Merlin Merlin, it seems, once had 


an addre at Glastonbury. It is explained, by the way, 
that the part of Ki Herod stands for Mammon and his 
power, not for the German Emperor, as (says the pros 
pectus) ome of the wore in the original Coventry play 
might seem to suggest!” [he music is intended to form 
it carol drama What doesn't appeal to me is that, ap- 
varently for local color, the country folk, who figure large 


in the drama, are to be represented as English peasants 

ing the Somerset dialect! Is it by such means as this 
that “verisimilitude” is obtained? 1 trow not. It isn’t the 
letter, however beautiful, that gives life It is the spirit 
My own feeling is that it is futile to live actually in this 
twentieth century with all its horrors if we are ‘to live 
mentally in a long dead past Moreover, there is a good 
deal of spirituality going around even now, if one only 


turn one eves the 1 ght way All the world is not so bad 


is some of it, and the whole is greater than its parts 


Ropin H, Lecce 


Bianca Randall’s Encomiums. 


Bianca Randall is an earnest worker along unbeaten 
paths, it being her belief that concert artists should do 
more than merely entertait hat she has been successful 


in her endeavors to please may be seen from the testimony 


of the appended press criticisms 

Bianca Randall K ! exquisite cycle of songs to a 
responsive audience “When Celia Sings,” by Moir; “Not As 
Other Lassies.” by Hugo-Wolf; “A Birthday’ and “An Open 
Secret,” b Woodman, and the aria f1 “Madame Butterfly,” 
were enthusiastically and continuously applauded, But a profound 
stillness greeted the opening notes of “Annie Laurie,” and when 
the last notes died away into the echoing silence tears were 
streaming down many a countenance, and the tense silence was 
perhaps the most eloquent tribute paid to the wonderfully sym 
pathetic voice The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga 

Mme. Randall’s gift ire pronouncedly superior, and her years 
of study in the musical cente f Europe have made her technic 
flawless Io this is added her beauty and poise Her four groups 
f songs last night showed temperament, spirit and understanding. 


The Evening News, Birmingham, Ala 


The artiste of the evening is a _ strikirgly handsome young 
woman, with a magnetic personality and a captivating stage pres 
ence She has a splendidly cultivated voice and projects her own 
individuality into he ging, which renders it doubly enjoyable 
Her high tenes are peculiarly good, and in her presentation of 
the selections from Madame Butterfly” her voice and manner 


of singing displayed mn art that has reached perfection rhe 
Ledger, Birmingham, Ala 


M me Randall sang “Air de Marie Magdeline,” by Massenet, 


ind “Priere de Tos y Puccini She has a liquid soprano 
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voice of much sweetness and richness of tone and sang with ex 
quisite taste The Tosca aria had to be repeated.—New York 
Herald, Paris Edition, Paris 

Mme. Randall has soprano of delightful clarity, wide range 
ind much flexibility, and she handles it in a thoroughly finished 
style She has an engaging manner, and this added no little to 
the beauty of her interpretations.—The Gazette, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mme. Randall’s voice is beautiful, a pure lyric soprano of won 


lerful richness, sweetness and flexibility. She sings with much 


temperament and greater art. 

The mellowness and tenderness of her voice were shown in 
Massenet’s “Elegie” and the “Irish Love Song.”—-The Times 
News, Gadsden, Ala. 


EDDY BROWN TO GIVE NEW 
YORK RECITAL ON JANUARY 14. 


An Interesting Story of an Artist’s Success. 


It was from his father and grandfather that Eddy 
Brown inherited his unusual talent. At the age of four 
indications of musical gifts were apparent, and under the 
father’s guidance study was begun at once, a diminutive 
violin heing made for the baby fingers. After two years’ 
instruction the child appeared in public, and from that 
time until he was nine years old, he studied with various 
teachers in Indianapolis, his home. It was then decided 
to send him to Budapest to continue his studies with 
Hubay. Eddy and his mother sailed for Europe, but dis- 
appointment awaited them, for Hubay declined to accept 
the pupil. The mother’s hopes were blasted, but she dis- 
regarded Hubay’s advice to return to America, and per- 
sisted in her determination to develop the genius she felt 
was there. Today Hubay looks upon Eddy as his own 
son. The days came when he taught him, counseled him 
and directed great orchestras, while the youth thrilled his 
hearers with the witchery of his art. 

Mrs. Brown took her son to Bloch, of the Royal Acad- 
emy. After months of work Hubay heard the boy again, 
and was astonished at the progress made. Another period 
of study passed, and a third hearing was arranged. This 
time Hubay was startled. He called in the other pro 
Eddy played again, and without hesitation Hubay 
For four years he studied with the 


fessors, 
took him for his own. 
great teacher, and no stone was left unturned to develop 
the talent to the fullest. 

In his third year at the academy Eddy Brown attracted 
wide attention by his playing. His first real triumph came 
before an audience of five thousand persons. The leading 
critics as well as the public welcomed the new star, and 
his name was made. He was not spoiled, however; his 
personality, from all accounts, lends added charm to his 
music. 

Successes in England followed those on the continent, 
and then, after a concert tour of five months it was de- 
cided that he should go to St. Petersburg for final coach- 
ing under Professor Leopold Auer. Auer, like Hubay, be- 
came deeply attached to the young violinist, and has fol- 
lowed his career with pride. 

Eddy Brown’s subsequent successes 
In Berlin he has played repeatedly with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, and has won a large following. His orchestral 
appearances, under the baton of Max Fiedler, have brought 
him special distinction. Even the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war did not halt his activities, for he has continued 
to be heard in concert and recital throughout Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, Bohemia and Switzerland. His recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, will take place on Friday 
afternoon, January 14. 


are widely known. 


Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupils Score Recent Successes. 


Ada Soder-Hueck has just received word that Walter 
Heckman, operatic tenor, scored a great success at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Winnipeg, Canada, where he appeared 
recently. Mr. Heckman, who has a tenor voice of fine 
quality and extended range, was particularly successful in 
the aria from “Pagliacci,” and in solo numbers from Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” His numerous bookings 
make it necessary for him to be on tour throughout the 
season. Mr. Heckman received his entire voice training at 
the Soder-Hueck studios. 

Another successful artist-pupil of this well known vocal 
pedagogue is Clara Osterland, contralto, who gave a song 
recital at the Hotel Imperial, Brooklyn, recently. Before 
a large audience Miss Osterland proved herself to be an 
artist of real value, displaying an alto voice of warmth 
and sweetness. Her numbers included a fine rendition of 
the Achilleus aria from Max Bruch, and groups of songs 
by Strauss, La Forge, Schubert, Von Koss, Campbell- 
Tipton and Hammond, which she sang with complete un- 
derstanding. 

Following are excerpts from some of the Brooklyn 





papers : 

Miss Osterland in her interpretation of the aria from ‘‘Achilleus,” 
by Max Bruch, “Noch lagert Dammerung,” was able and melodic, 
as she inaugurated the recital; in her other work, song groups, she 
was happy in her interpretations.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Clara Osterland, contralto, and Alfred Osterland, baritone, last 
night gave an interesting song recital at the Imperial Hotel. An 
effort was apparently made to avoid compositions that have become 


hackneyed in song recitals, and not only were there songs given 
for the first time, but the others were of the sort that have not 
had their bloom rubbed off by constant use.—Standard Union. 
Miss Osterland, in English, with much feeling and a voice in 
which color, light, effect and dramatic power were evident, ren- 
dered “The Cry of Rachel.” Her song brought many encores.— 


Citizen, 


With an alto voice of great warmth, Miss Osterland gave the 
“Achilleus’ aria, by Max Bruch, “Noch lagert Daemmerung.”— 
Herold, 


Clara Osterland is the possessor of a very rich, sympathetic alto 
voice which was proved by the wonderful rendition of the aria, 
“Noch lagert Daemmerung,’” from Bruch’s “Achilleus.” She also 
scored great success with the rendition of English songs by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Saar, Salter and Hammond, which the artist sang 
with perfect understanding. The audience was particularly pleased 
with the German songs by Strauss, LaForge, Schubert and Koss,— 


Staats Zeitung. 


Katherine Noack Fiqué Gains Unusual Success. 


Katherine Noack Fiqué, the well known soprano, sang 
with much success at the banquet of the National New 
England Society on Saturday afternoon, December 18, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

She sang the following: “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” Mas- 
senet; “Because God Gives Me You,” Logan; “Caro mio 
“The Danza,” by Chadwick, and as added 
Schubert, and serenade by 


sen,” Giordano; 
numbers gave “The Trout,” 
Richard Strauss. 

Mme. Fiqué will appear as soloist on January 6 for the 
Montauk Club, Brooklyn, on February 9, at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, morning musicale, and on April 24 Mme. 
Fiqué will sing Boccacio in Suppé’s opera by that name. 





Katharine Goodson’s New York Program. 





Katharine Goodson gives her second New York recital 
of the season this afternoon (Thursday), January 6, in 
Aeolian Hall. The distinguished pianist has arranged the 


following program: 


Sonata in A major bite 460e5 dpe uae “irre . Mozart 
Sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight).....Beethoven 
Papillon y Secevecrens ea ope eeses cccee cece se cee 
Capriccio in B minor....... cose recce ve recveecoveneeses Brahms 
Intermezzo in C major.. ne a Pere e ae . Brahms 
UC ELE TOR TORT OTT OT RU TUR ee TE ere : . Bach 
ED votes pana wiweee sess ; ‘ nance G luc k Squnbeti 
Capriccio ..... reer ghes keine te da Scarlatti 
Sonata in A flat, op. 10. . Beethoven 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN POWELL. 


American Pianist Talks on an Impersonal Standard of Artistic Criticism and the MURATORE 


Evolution of Music. 
IN 


John Powell, the American pianist, whose work has scoundrel? Herr Kohn is not a scoundrel?’ Herr Kohn, 
caused his fellow countrymen to welcome him as a distinct very much incensed at this, went again before the judge. 
acquisition to the foremost ranks of the tonal art, has very The judge said, ‘How is this? You promised to retract 


decided views on many subjects. and you go and repeat the same charge.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said 

* “The simplest problem in architecture has to conform to Herr Rosenduft, ‘I said, “Herr Kohn is not a scoundrel.”’ 
certain physical laws if the house is to stand,” said Mr. ‘Yes,’ said the judge, ‘but how did you say it? Your whole 
Powell in the course of a conversation, “but in music it is manner and your inflections constitute a repetition of the 
a rather difficult matter to fix the standard because no libel.’ Herr Rosenduft replied, ‘I agreed to retract my 
one has yet authoritatively defined music. People are very words, but I did not make any agreement about the in- 
fond of saying that music is the language of the soul or flection.’ 
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° : 2 rE ae , re - key *,? + 
of the emotions—a lovely flower to be enjoyed—and when And then, too, we know that among primitive peoples Additional Notices 
you try to pin them down to actual facts, they become one sound acts as a symbol for many thoughts, the differ- 
horrified and object to any attempt to learn its construc- ence being in the inflections of the voice, thus showing a 
tion, declaring that the beauty of the whole is thus de- condition in which the difference between speech and music Chicago Evening Post, December 29, 1918 
3 stroyed. has not attained a high degree of development. By analogy “CARMEN” AND THE N. Y. POINT OF VIEW 
; This attitude may, | do not admit it, be quite proper 4 certain amount of thought can be expressed in music, 
4 c _ ara rt ly ; -recte j » : P . . 5 By Karteron Hac r" 
: for those who are not seriously interested in terms of put it would be well for every literary man and musician , 
ate $* te > , . : if ore re ele; P ° e eee ast night I had the good fortur to get the point 
music, but it is undoubtedly true that if there was a clear ty fear well in mind the fundamental division between the wiave: of Eecadnes:) the netnal tee plata teem the Grek 
conception of what music actually is, the task of the com- two arts: music being, par excellence, the means of emo- White Way with the lights of the Metropolitan throwing 
: | | ld | 8 their glamor over all the scene nd Browne Chop 
poser, the player, the singer, the conductor would be a tional expression; language, the means of intellectual ex- House across the way (if it still is across the way, for I 
thousandfold easier, not to mention the task of the critic pression.” have not been there recently), ar 7 ll the rest of that 
. . . . . y ” ad rilhant scene that makes ' Ke thiroyv out his 
and general public in judging of music results, We then - , or : i chest and point with pride, lly the transplante: 
+ ie: a P ‘ How would this apply to the pianist or singer? N Yorke He s to } = tenet al Gees 
st seek for this srsonal standard of musical judg- . ew rker was to hear t ist of Broadway 
must seek for this impersonal standé Sical judg Oi eat apes he ee 7 Geraldine Farrar, in her duel with Lucien Muratore 
ment, for there must be some basis more secure than per- Phe artist must first of all realize that the composition that ind what could possibly be found in Chicago that could 
acti Ula aie die, he wishes to play was intended by the composer to express mr ar oe the niche New Yorke ne 
‘ ‘ x . A c ocally there can be 1 duel in this oper vetween 
% wr : : a ' . sai his definite experiences as a composer and poet. He must first Miss Farrar and Mr. Muratore, for Miss Farrar with 
There is a biological fact, founded on the process of mi nc : Mneven wrest” : | : aay oprano voice is singing a contralto 1 Baths yap A gM 
* evolution; there is a historical fact, founded upon social P°COMe Keenly conscious of the emotional expression he is dees. very eleverie, the seere affects her few ones 
: evolution; there is a philosophical fact, founded upon the reproduce and then, leaving aside his individual and arene ah auaak a br ae Pesci, ¥ 2 ‘i shea 
q > 5 « . ’ eas . a : a g.ves him mo grateiul chance ersonally Tee rat 
} : ‘e ah! ey : Sad sas : ¢ person idiosyncrasies, allow himself to become the chan- he shines to the greatest advantage in the more po 
synthesis of psychological and philosophical evolution. If Sg etme F rea ae palan: atek de, Peinmaealio ts “lean. Wenner se 
j any one could deny this, would he be so bold as to deny "¢! OF Uils emotional expression. For musical expression “Faust,” but we had to take it as it came and stand by 
; : ; “ HO are is not only less vague than literary expression, but, on the while the wind blew 
that there is a mathematical fact. ; ag hi I ? bated It was interesting to observe ot a . Mes 
“For instance, suppose I borrowed five dollars from a Mtrary, as much more definite and concise as it is more Yorker started the conversation 1 comparison witl 
. i . Caruso—and from the 


subtle and more complex. 






































4 friend two weeks ago. I go to him today, hand him a could be no grestes 
; two dollar bill and say, ‘Here is two dollars.” Hand him “*But,’ some one may object, ‘how is it then that various bien y gp Bag be 
another two dollars, and say, ‘Here is another two dollars. people, on hearing the same composition, will give entirely ay we og in wi “~ 
: There you have your five dollars. ].am very much obliged to different accounts of their impressions ?’ Rethed down inte a. © 
$ you. He answers me, ‘But you have only given me four “In reply to this, I have only to mention the difficulty coaae Garaal 2h 
dollars” ‘No,’ I reply, ‘I gave you two dollars and two of translating a poem from one language to another with- 7 Pare a Ee rod 
dollars, and two and two make five.’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘you out its losing meaning in beauty or style; or, again, the Caruso was the king 
are mistaken, two and two make four.’ ‘That is only your different impressions that various people receive from the ener i caieioaal 
' personal opinion, I return. ‘I think that two and two same sermon or lecture. The fact is, that when an artist ig oe gy gg - co 
make five, and my opinion is as good as yours.’ has presented carefully a piece of music, the emotional marvelous vocal mec 
, “The truth is that two and two might just as well make — experience of all his hearers will be practically identical 
é five as four, only it does not, and we are all of sufficiently The difference in their accounts of their impressions re 
: clear mathematical mind to understand this as a general sults from their inability to find adequate symbols for the ath tn ee _— edgy Be gg ory Roe, oa 
fact. I do not mean to say that the basis of musical criti- emotional happenings. sonable distance frot 1 the glare of the lights he’ revea 
cism can ever be reduced to a standard as simple as this, “I will go still further and say that not only men and eft way ete hema I ere is no getting away 
but within certain particular limitations a definite meas- women, but little children, and even animals, all show. if a — ty : - ony Le Bat the 
ure of comparison, universally accepted, can be assured, one studies their gestures and facial expressions, that they presage she meaning OF 1 ill, and the infinite variety 
And this standard is to be sought, as in biology and his- are being affected in the same way by the same music. as 8 pce se t a 4 Rn 3 ~ oe Se PP esd oo rs 
i tory, in the study of the evolution of music. : Has any one ever known a man to be moved to laughter ne ae procs _— nt ot he Fa sp Nh me fet pati n» 
: “In a few words, I believe the course of musical evolu- by the funeral march from Beethoven’s ‘Eroica,’ or to be ind art to give complete expression to the meaning of 
} tion to have been as follows: There was a time when there aii fess deka tak tie. Sicbinanced dated Se Whe Widens: ~~ n pnrough cone. pean aaa A 
was neither music nor speech; communication between singer’? Of course, this is taking the matter at extremes, ae oe “a vd! Le nr king “y é r 
individuals took place by means of mevtewete inflection. but any one who can see the truth at the extremes, with a portrayal of the role of Don Jose, he admitted, although 
As the complexity of individual and emotional life a little self reflection and thought, can soon arrive at a state en ey an tly : a eos A, 5 den 1 ag 
creased, it was necessary for the eas of expression to) i which the subtlety of emotional expression in music Rad yp omg as , eee ae ne 
keep step; consequently a division of labor occurred, has become just as clear as the subtleties of literary ex- pleasures of social intercourse with his fellows, whicl 
articulate speech being given the fundamental duty of the pression in Browning or Lanier.” ‘ er - fries ( heh ry ri a bry a ol yh. A. = A osocet 
) expression of thought, inflection being given the duty of ment of temporary excitement, he hed permitted himeell 
5 : ‘ : : — ——— to say Far be it from me by any slightest act of mine 
the expression of emotion. What is melody but inflection ? ofa dong Mp agecll Bs fr  sggpic no MB. 
The individual thought of a race is to be found in its Some Skovgaard Bookings. among hie fellows, Only th reer a nse of duty ids 
poetry, the emotional, in its folksongs. Consequently, the ¢ ? ere sake let us keep it among ourse ives here in Chic ‘KY 
logical basis of the music of a people should rest funda- Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, is kept very busy on his RAR pe Pinay Bene lh Bg Bs PS boggling eo 
mentally upon its folk music. I do not mean to say that American tour, filling dates almost every day in the week, instituting the, compart on with Coreso, |B sure ind gel 
‘ language cannot express emotion, but it is undoubtedly a as is the case next week when he and his New York Cadaivis ene. tha ont of Baa tek cae aa 
fact that the same sentence can be given an indefinite vari- Metropolitan Company will appear in the following cities: ~T pga By a tg & x oe — b posones -wollagy a 
ety of meanings by the inflections with which it is spoken. January 9-—Portland, Ore. i de Be oP ypenter : - a meen ficent artist, I guess 
In other words, the melody one sets to it. And so from January 10—Centralia, Wash. There was a large house, and Miss Farrar gave again 
this standpoint, every one that speaks is an operatic com- January 11—Seattle, Wash. hee Sages — ance of Carmen, aly you have 
poser. wr 4 January 12—Salem, Ore. Err et, sraer oo oes tet eet. Hee er 
“To illustrate this point, I might relate the story which January 13—Albany, Ore. ley, who was indisposed. The audience recalled all the 
° was going the rounds in Vienna recently. Herr Rosenduft January 14—Medford, Ore. artists before the curtain a number of time 
F had been brought into court by Herr Kohn on a charge of January 15—-Ashland, Ore. 
libel. Herr Rosenduft had publicly stated in the cafe that 
Herr Kohn was a scoundrel. The judge told him that he Chicago Daily Journal, December 29, 191 
would either have to pay damages or retract his charge — Sageha Jacobson with Music School Settlement. Pines Gee Ot ey ee Sepiees ye of 
in the same cafe and before the same people. Herr Rosen- — Fins yeh me rae; by Lanen Maragere, who seems 
duft said he could not retract the statement because it The Music School Settlement of New York announces Hoge iN na ah By aut te tee toa = — 
was true. The judge told him, ‘You certainly will have that it has secured as head teacher in its violin department pathy His voice, pure gold it is, and his compelling dri 
to pay the forfeit then.’ Herr Rosenduft squirmed and = Sascha Jacobson, the young violinist, who made a brilliant a aw Fen yt me See . bigg s aries oe 
finally said that rather than pay the forfeit he would re- debut at Aeolian Hall earlier in the season. This depart- leading position in ‘every opera, herein pong « 
tract. ment of the school long has been known for the results a ee. 
“Shortly afterwards, he appeared at the cafe and went which it has accomplished, and it will, without doubt, derive 
around from table to table, saying, ‘Herr Kohn is not a fresh impetus from this important addition. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Anna E, Ziegler’s Bulletin, “Opus 1, No. 2”—Nichols 
in Providence—Bisbee Studio Musicales — 
MacDowell Club Affairs—-Notes. 


Anna E. Ziegler, director of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal.Singing, located in the Metropolitan Opera House 
suilding, has issued a monthly bulletin, with the super- 
scription, “Opus 1, No. 2.” Further along one finds the 
captions, “All Deep Things Are Song,” “To the Student 
of Singing,” “Mme. Ziegler’s Lecture Recitals,” all of 
which gives one an idea of the contents of the bulletin. 
Pictures of a dozen leading professional pupils of the 
Madame are printed, among them Linnie Love, Lorna Lea, 
Gladys Chandler, Eleanor Patterson, Emma Nagle, etc. 
She quotes indorsements of her method of singing by such 
authorities as Doris Kean, Antonia Sawyer, Lucien Mura- 
tore, and among those who indorse the principles elucidated 
in her lectures she names Gustav L. Becker, David Bis- 
pham, William R. Chapman, George Hamlin, Cornelius 
Ribner, Wassili Leps, Tali Esen Morgan and others. A 
few quotations from the bulletin follow: 

“Study only the best, for life is too short to study every- 
thing.”~-Emanuel Bach. 





“Among the various things which are suitable for man’s 
recreation and pleasure, music is the first, and leads us to 
the belief that it is a gift of God set apart for this pur- 
pose.” —Calvin 


“Perfection should be the aim of every true artist.” 


Jeethoven. 


“If our art is not to sink entirely to the level of trade, 
commerce and fashion, the training for it must be complete, 
intelligent and really artistic.”—Merz. 

NICHOLS IN PROVIDENCE, 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, made his first appearance in 
oratorio at Providence, R. I., December 17, with the Arion 
Society and Boston Festival Orchestra, under Dr. Jules 
Jordan, singing in Handel’s “The Messiah,” and scored a 
distinct success. He has been asked to return to Provi- 
dence for a future engagement. Mr. Nichols was only 
given a short notice that his services were needed, on ac- 
count of the illness of Franklin Lawson, who was to have 
sung. 

The other soloists were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Marie 
Morissey and Andrea Sarto. This makes the second “Mes- 
siah” performance for Mr. Nichols within a week, as he 
took the tenor role in that oratorio in a production which 
was given in Morristown, December 14, by Kate Elizabeth 
Fox and the Festival Chorus of the Church of the Re- 
Jessie E. MacGowan, 
Henry G. Miller, 


deemer. The other soloists were: 
soprano; Annie Laurie Leonard, alto; 


bass 
BisBEE Stup10 MUSICALES. 


Genevieve Bisbee, the well known Leschetizky exponent, 
whose piano pupils are known to be among the best players 
in New York, is to give a series of musicales in her new 
Carnegie Hall studios. Some of her pupils are earning a 
name for themselves, among them being Rose Diamond, 
Charles Naegele, Josephine Jayne, Thomas Hurd Simpson 
A young pupil who recently played in Jack- 
as recently praised by a critic there as fol- 


and others. 
sonville, Fla., w 
lows: 

“The ballade in G minor was played with exquisite poetic 
balance, splendid understanding of its inner beauties, fine 
power and regard for pedal effects worthy a pianist of 
wide experience. Added to this was an unfailing modern 
piano technic, abounding in all of the bold effects of a mod- 
ern virtuoso.”—Jacksonville Daily. 


MacDowett Cius AFFAIRs. 

Under the capable chairmanship of Walter L. Bogert, of 
the music committee, the MacDowell Club.is giving fre- 
quent musical affairs of note. Cecil Burleigh, violinist, 
played a program of his own compositions, December 28, 
at the club, including his “Ascension” sonata, which has 
been called “one of the most important works of its kind 
written in America within recent years.” January 18, at 
8.30 p. m., the music committee announces “The Lighter 
Side of Bach,” when the program will consist of arias 
from the “Coffee Cantata,” sung by Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano, and Heinrich Meyn, baritone; the lighter move- 
ments, dances, etc., from various instrumental works, 
played by a small orchestra, and the “Peasant Cantata,” 
sung and acted in costume by Mrs. Goold and Mr. Meyn, 
accompanied by the orchestra under the direction of W. H. 
Humiston. 

A New Year’s reception took place, with thé dansant, 
January 1; a smoker, January 4; a demonstration of the 
Dalcroze Method is scheduled for January 14. An ex- 
hibition of paintings lasted from December 23 to January 4. 

Notes. 

Mrs. Charles R. Scarborough, chairman of the Women’s 

Auxiliary of the New York Port Society, arranged an en- 


joyable program for December 29, given at the Mariner’s 
Church, Eleventh avenue and Twenty-third street. Edgar 
Smutny, violinist, pupil of Philip Mittell; Lewis L. James, 
tenor; Lena Conkling, soprano; Margaret Sumner, reader, 
and others took part in the program. Songs appropriate to 
the Christmas season were sung, carols by little girls, songs 
by seamen, etc., were performed. A note on the program 
says: “We should be most happy to have any of our sea- 
faring friends assist at these concerts, and would be glad 
to place their names on the program if they will communi- 
cate with Mrs. Scarborough, at the reading room.” There 
will be a New Year’s concert this evening, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 6. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske, founder of the New Assembly, an- 
nounces the following artists for the concert, grand ball- 
room, Hotel Plaza, Thursday, January 6, at 3 p. m: Fran- 
cesca Marni, soprano; Rudolf Bauerkeller, violin; Town- 
shend Ahern, bass-baritone; Marie Margalis at the piano. 
Beside these Hans Kronold will be at the piano during the 
singing of his own songs, “Meernacht,” “Ewiger Mai” 
and “Dein,” by the soprano, Mme. Marni. Mme. Bell- 
Ranske has sent friends a very handsome and appropriate 
leaflet containing an original poem, “The Past.” 

The Kriens Symphony Club of 100 performers will play, 
January 29, at the Wanamaker Auditorium. The orches- 
tra also will give a free public concert at Park Avenue 
Church, Saturday evening, January 22. It is generally 
known that entirely unaided Mr. Kriens supports this tre- 
mendous undertaking, a school of national importance. 
January 14 he will give a violin recital in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and January 24 one in Newark, N. J. His artist-pupil, 
Katherine Stang, gave a recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, Wednesday afternoon, January 5, at 2.30, assisted 
by John J. Colgate, tenor. Another artist-pupil, Kurt 
Dieterle, who has just returned from a successful tour 
through the United States, will give a recital at Wana- 
maker’s on January 12 at 2.30 p. m., assisted by Mabel 
Empie, a young and rapidly rising soprano. 





FELICE LYNE’S TRIUMPH IN TORONTO. 


Canadian City Enthuslastically Joins the Ranks of Her 
Admirers. 


Regarding the revival of Auber’s “La Muta di Portici” 
by the Boston Grand Opera Company, the Toronto Even- 
ing Telegram stated: “Without such a combination as Pay- 
lowa and Felice Lyne its revival would have been impossi- 
ble.” The same paper speaks of the “exquisite voice of 
Lyne,” as follows: 

Felice Lyne as the noble bride revealed a voice that seemed per- 
fection itself. It is distinctly a “perlatta’” voice. Her trills are like 
nothing so much as a string of flawless pearls. They are absolutely 
bird-like with the glorious melody that not even the most beautiful 
big voice can attain. And though it seems light to those ignorant of 
what a coloratura voice means, when occasion needed it, Miss Lyne 
revealed a warmth that made you long to hear her in another role.— 
Toronto Evening Telegram. 

Two other newspapers from the Canadian city added 
their quota in her praise thus: 

FELICE LYNE ESTABLISHED. 

Felice Lyne as Elvira, the betrothed of Alfonso, established her- 
self in her opening number as a coloratura of the very highest rank, 
far surpassing even the very highest encomiums which had pre- 
ceded her initial performance in Canada. Her voice is of a lovely 
flexible quality, warm and rich and her technic is so perfect that 
her runs and trills come forth with the unstrained freedom and 
melody of a bird, while her carrying power and long sustained notes, 
produced with the perfect purity and clarity of a flute, note her as 
an artist to be classed with none lower than Melba and Tetrazzini. 
She was recalled and had to appear again and again in response to 
repeated curtain calls,—Torton (Canada) World, October 22. 





Felice Lyne made an instant conquest of her audience in her first 
number, the brilliant cavatina, “O Bel Momento,” in which she re- 
vealed a soprano voice of delightful purity and an exceptional com- 
mand of florid work. Her triumph was repeated in the third act 
in her emotional aria, “Il Pianto Rasciuga.’’-—Toronto (Canada) 
Globe, October 22, 





Lester Donahue to Play in Boston. 


Lester Donahue, the young California pianist, who made 
such a favorable impression on the New York critics at his 
first recital here this season, will give a recital at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Mass., on January 17. Mr. Donahue’s splen- 
did piano playing already has secured for him a number 
of engagements this season. He will play soon for the 
Liederkranz and the Beethoven Clubs. He has already 
played for the Mozart Club and at a large private musicale 
at the home of Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., with such suc- 
cess that he was immediately reengaged for both places. 








Mme. Haggerty-Snell Entertains. 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell, the well known vocal teacher, en- 
tertained her pupils and a large number of friends at her 
studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, December 29. Several musical num- 
bers were offered, after which the guests entered the beau- 
tifully arranged dining room to partake of a luncheon 
which the charming hostess had prepared. Those present 
will long remember the pleasant evening spent. 
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THE VOICE PROBLEM FROM 
A PHYSICIAN'S VIEWPOINT. 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. S., M. D., Adjunct Professor in Fordham University, 
New York City. 

















[A series of interesting articles on the singing voice from 
the physician’s standpoint, by Irving Wilson Voorhees, 
M. D., is being printed in the Musica Courirr. Each of 
thgse essays is complete in itself and is of interest not only 
to singers and vocal teachers, but to musicians in general. 
The present is the second instalment. Dr. Voorhees will 
be glad to answer questions, provided a self addressed 
envelope is enclosed for reply.—Ebrtor’s Notr.] 


When to Begin. 


The matter of qualifications once decided upon, the im- 
portant question of the age at which a pupil should begin 
must be thoughtfully considered. There seems to have 
been no fixed rule as to this, for one hears of pupils “tak- 
ing up” active vocal training anywhere between five and 
thirty-five years. These are doubtless the extreme limits 
in either case. All things considered, it is best to wait 
until adolescence is well established. This holds true for 
both boys and girls. As every one knows, all voices are 
high up to the period of adolescence, when there is often 
a marked change for boys, and a less marked but distinct 
change for girls, if one watches the voice closely. It is 
very important to know just when the adolescent period 
begins, for an industrious student of this matter, Dr. 
Theophilus E. Fitz, has shown that one can predetermine 
to a great extent just what the voice is likely to be, that is, 
whether soprano, alto, etc. It is a remarkable fact that 
in both sexes those who mature early have high voices, 
and those who mature late are inclined to have low voices. 
That is, if a female shows signs of passing on to woman- 
hood at twelve or thirteen the voice will probably be a high 
soprano of dramatic or coloratura type; if sex maturation 
takes place at fourteen or fifteen the voice is likely to be 
In cases where no change in the voice 
Strongly sexed 


a contralto or alto. 
can be detected the high quality persists. 
persons often show remarkable vocal qualities. 

In boys the same rule holds good. If a boy experiences 
or at most a very slight break, he is likely to 
become If the break takes place at twelve or 
earlier the voice will be high; if at fifteen or later the voice 
Nearly all boy sopranos become baritones or 
basses. This matter of voice mutation is one of the most 
absorbing in the realm of human physiology. Needless to 
say, singing should not be indulged in during this changing 
period; the results are likely to prove disastrous to all 
future efforts at training. Both parents and teachers of 
singing have overlooked this important fact in the past. 
Some physicians even have advised “a little singing exer- 
cise to keep the cords from becoming stiff.” Such advice 
based on ignorance of the exacting condi- 
Not infrequently choir boys suffer from a 
or voice 


no “break,” 
a tenor. 


will be low. 


is, of course, 
tions present. 
form of voice trouble known as phonasthenia, 
weakness, which is brought on by straining the throat at a 
period of life when it obviously should be kept as com- 
pletely at rest as possible. 

Specialists have noted that at puberty the larynx begins 
to grow quite rapidly. As a result the vocal cords are 
relaxed and fail to obey the normal voluntary impulses ; 
therefore in order to produce the desired effect the pupil 
is obliged to squeeze the throat muscles tightly and force 
the air through the narrowed chink between the cords 
(chink of the glottis). This rapid growth and resultant 
relaxation goes on for some months, during which time 
the voice cracks or breaks and seems hoarse. There is a 
progression toward deeper or even low voice, to be followed 
by a progressively upward trend until the final level is 
reached. 

The importance of rest at certain physiologic periods 
cannot be overestimated. One veteran teacher of my ac- 
quaintance, residing in Chicago, who has given his finest 
efforts to the successful furtherance of the art of song, 
makes it a point not to allow his girl patients to sing at 
all at certain intervals. Speaking, of course, need not be in- 
terdicted; nevertheless care should be taken not to try to 
drowr out a noise or to strain the throat in heated debate. 
It is a curious fact that the voice in anger is always ele- 
vated. 

When a child is old enough, it is an excellent plan to take 
up a course in interpretation or expression, whether sing- 
ing lessons are to be taken later or not. Some years ago 
public speaking or “elocution” was a regular part of every 
school and college course. It has been pressed out of the 
curriculum by manual training, cooking and many other 
desirable auxiliary branches of a good general education, 





nevertheless it is most important, especially in America, 
where we are so roundly criticised for our nasal twang 
and sloven speech. Along with such training, breathing 
exercises and gymnastics are of the greatest practical value. 
Strange as it may seem, incorrect breathing is one of the 
most common errors in vocal students. A violent attempt 
is made to fill the lungs with air, the throat is “set” and 
the pupil tries to force the entire air volume between the 
vocal cords. The result is an unpleasing throaty effect, 
insufficient breath and a “forced” condition, which is only 
too evident to the onlooker. 

One needs especially a strong musculature. The pectoral 
muscles, which help to elevate the chest, ard the abdominal 
muscles, which assist the action of the diaphragm, are of 
especial importance. Any good teacher of gymnastics or 
calisthenics can, in a few lessons, impart all the necessary 
guiding principles, after which the pupil can carry out the 
exercises at home. For the past year I have been sending 
patients to physical instructors of repute for this work and 
the results have been surprising. A contralto with a truly 
remarkable range and great versatility used to be so fa- 
tigued after the opera that she felt quite ill during the 


entire day following. She was small and thin, and ex- 
hibited very inadequate muscular power, especially of the 
abdominal region. A gymnast of well deserved 
recognition took her in hand and in about eight months 
produced a truly excellent development which gave the 
patient grace, 

Every beginner should in my opinion undergo the same 


woman 


poise and an invaluable sense of assurance. 


examination as if he were a candidate for a policy of life 
insurance. 
and capacity 
equipment should be 
should be put in the 
strength, 


Every known method of determining his ability 
The 


and 


general physical 
defective 
The size, 


nerves, 


should be utilized. 


investigated, where 


best possible condition. 


weight, endurance, condition of muscles, 


digestion, etc., should be set down and any improvement 


noted at a later date for purpose of comparison, 

The 
pressions are easily molded in the 
with the 


His 
beginning and can be 
difficulty His 
reliance upon teacher and physician is, or ought to be, ab 
solute. bad will mar 
him and the career which is a part of him forever. He 


pupil is the clay with which we work im- 


changed later on only greatest 


Good advice will make him; advice 
should not be told too much about anatomy and physiology, 


or of the movements of the jaw, tongue, lips, ete —we must 
beware of the idée fixe teachers and voice specialists alike! 


Any 


be built up on a 


which is going to amount to anything must 


mental 


voice 
physical basis \ 
there 
Or given both of these 
if the 
the general health is vitally deficient. 
of the 
In many respects it is of the 


solid and 


beautiful tone quality is of little ultimate value if 


are no brains to top it off with 


in good measure one can expect little physical or 


ganism, Mens sana 


in corpore sano is just as true singer as of any other 


person. utmost significance 


To excel in song requires more natural talent, more care 


ful adjustment of essentials than any other art with which 


[ am acquainted. 





SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
SCORES HEAVILY IN LOUISVILLE. 
Fortune Gallo’s Splendid Organization Holds Forth a Week 


and Delights Enthuslastic Audiences—Uniform 
Excellence of Company Noted. 





Louisville, Ky., December 23, 1915. 

A whole week of grand opera is quite a novelty for 
Louisville, and the visit of the San Carlo Opera Company 
was greatly enjoyed by the audiences. The works given 
were all old favorites—“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “Carmen.” Mary Kaestner made such a 
splendid impression in “Aida” the first night that her fur- 
ther appearances looked but she 
tracted a heavy cold and was able to sing only once more, 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Edvige Vaccari, in the triple 
roles of Lucia, Violetta and Olympia, was greatly admired 
for the and fluent technic. Carolina 
Zawner’s best work was done as Amneris, in “Aida,” 
she sang with fine effect. Sophie Charlebois was called 
upon to take the role of Marguerite in “Faust” at short 
notice, and was charming, and was also pleasing as Nedda 
and Antonia in “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


“ ” 


were forward to, con- 


beauty of her voice 
which 


1 “Pagliacci” 
Stella Demette was an exceptionally good Magdalena in 
“Rigoletto,” and the audiences regretted that she did not 
have a more prominent part in the remaining operas. Anna 
Haase and Annette Chabot were satisfactory in smaller 
roles. Millo Picco, as Rigoletto, will long be remembered 
for his remarkable singing and acting of the Jester, and 
his Germont, in “Traviata,” was also a most artistic piece 
of work. Manuel Salazar, the young Spanish tenor, created 
a furore as Canio, in “Pagliacci,” and his singing in “Aida” 
“Carmen” was marked by great force and _ spirit. 
Giuseppe Agostini’s Edgar, in “Lucia,” was not only good 
from a local point of view, but also revealed him as an 
actor of real merit. Alfredo Graziani possesses a voice of 
delightful timbre, powerful and of beautiful quality, and 
as Faust and Turiddu he won a host of admirers. 
The Mephisto of Pietro de Biasi was a masterpiece and 
He also sang Ramfis in “Aida,” Dr. Miracle 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and Sparafucile in “Rigoletto.” 
Alessandro Modesti made dominating figure as Amo- 
nasro in “Aida,” and his singing of Escamillo in “Carmen” 
was highly enjoyable. Angelo Antola offered a rather novel 
conception of the part of Tonio in “Pagliacci,” but it was 
a consistent and impressive performance. Luigi Delle- 
molle as Silvio, in the same opera, and in several smaller 


and 


sung superbly. 


Natale 
Cervi’s deep and heavy basso was advantageously heard in 
a light 
and pleasing tenor, also assisted to make up a fine ensemble 

The 


Giuseppe 


parts, revealed an unusually good baritone voice. 


several parts, and Luciano Rossini, whose voice is 


operas were directed by Fulgenzio Guerrieri and 


Angelini, and special word of appreciation is 
due Manager Fortune Gallo, whose unfailing tact and cour 


tesy made many friends in this city. K. W. D 
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ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van ay Hekking, Carrefio Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate 
ual - genders to similar courses given in European Schools and Conservatories of first rank. Faculty 


and many other celebrities. Also manager of the ot 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur bs four. ch department under Masters of wide reputation Rectal Hell seating geo. Pus 


| 4 2 ; Ss. r 4 e 

; ‘ ; “aa For Ea r ; 
| Nikisch. equipp stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. Pupils may enter at any time. Send for 
| Illustrated Catalog “C.” 


CONDUCTOR Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


SIMA! ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS pr IND AHI VIOLINS 


John J. McClellan 
AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
Melntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Saute enn tes 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet' 
from lowest G to A 


MARTA KRANICH 


























s s Music, Dramatic Ant, Dancing, Modern 
The n lana 0 is Languages, School of Opera Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
Conservatory of for qualified pupils. 
e cs wer . 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


























OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO in altissimo. You 1 439 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York Nagi “ome Kerodny . 
power, intensity, bril- 7 
Aace FREDERICKS iwetcctee's”ses WY, GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
VIOLINIST octaves, clear harmonics, 306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


pure pizzicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac 
cato, and witha! quickly 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Wenegonest, Werry Culbertson, Fine Arts 0 Bide.. Gbleeee, Wh. 
Directors Cart Hein, AuGust FRrRaEMCKE 


responsiveto bow-pressure Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmon v lectures 
from real pianissimo te beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
fortissimo, If you do not Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

possess such a violin, you | professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 
will be interested in « 





booklet—‘‘An Artist's 
Touch’*— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAKL 
VIOLINS 

Violins sent to respons! 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other | 


MERRIFIELD i ei ' yt A 


1 
Mezzo-Contralto Formerly Royal Opera. Stook- Reindah! Grand Model, $250 charge accounts opened. 





CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


( plete ¢ rse Voice, Organ, Pi St wed J 
Sx unas Pheoretical Ii 


30th SEASON 


Send for circulars and catalogue 





ESTHER 








Recitals, Concerts, C peras 
Mise Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at 
89 SO. 10th STREET. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—_ Staad Theatre, Ham- KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formeriy Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 





JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. 





KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











MUSICAL COURIER 














STEINWAY — 
PLANOS || Aliesent dk Harmetin 


ave Guearsnabae eae “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ®Y 
NEW YORK _® @ 


AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 
ee PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


. . ? j Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos’ i ‘ON 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWZY & SONS 




















= Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among Pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


tured by ; 


JEVWETT PIANO Co., ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized Fad 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. FSi 
V4 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. alte ebay: sem 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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